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Germany After Schacht 


HE very noticeable increase in international tension 
and in the nervousness of world markets during the 
past week is a convincing tribute—though perhaps a 
grudging one—to the respect in which Dr Schacht’s com- 
petence and ability were universally held. General Franco’s 
approach to Barcelona and its strategic consequences—now, 
at last, realised in quarters hitherto obstinately blind—have 
played a part in the creation of anxiety. But a victory for 
the Spanish rebels has for so long seemed an ultimate, even 
if not an immediate, probability that its effects ought by 
now to have been discounted. Dr Schacht’s dismissal from 
the presidency of the Reichsbank, on the other hand, was 
unexpected. In any circumstances it would have been un- 
welcome news. But in the exact context of the present it 
is a disturbing proof that the last links that bind Nazi 
Germany to commonsense and moderation are being 
snapped. Just as 1938 opened with the departure of the 
“ moderate” Generals and the replacement of Baron von 
Neurath by Herr von Ribbentrop, with what consequences 
we all know, so 1939 begins with Dr Schacht’s dismissal 
and still further steps to subordinate the Army to the Party. 
The parallel is not comforting. 

That Dr Schacht should have retained, in such degree, 
the respect, if not the admiration, of foreign bankers and 
Statesmen is in itself a remarkable achievement. Admittedly, 
he stored up for himself a substantial reserve of confidence 
in the years when he was putting Germany’s finances to 
rights after the havoc of the inflation. But his differences 


with the republican Government over the Young Plan had 
far more politics in them than is usually permitted to 
bankers. Moreover, since 1933, Dr Schacht has been a 
mainstay of the Nazi regime. It is he who has driven such 
hard bargains with the standstill creditors. It is he who has 
pushed Germany’s default on her foreign debts (many of 
them borrowed on the security of his own earlier policies) 
up to the very verge of commercial retaliation. It is he who 
has been the chief technician of the Nazi trading methods, 
whose ingenuity is admired in foreign countries as much as 
their immorality is reprobated. It is he who has been the 
financier-in-chief of that German re-armament which now 
threatens the lives of us all and weighs like an impenetrable 
cloud on all business enterprise. A man with achievements 
such as these is not a man whe, in general, could expect to 
be liked in foreign countries. But whatever Dr Schacht 
has done, it has always been clear that the real Nazis, had 
they been in his place, would have done worse. And so his 
going is a signal for despondency. 

Dr Schacht has himself described his policy as “ elas- 
ticity in method and persistence in fundamentals.” It is an 
apt characterisation. For a man who scored his first great 
success by insistence on the full rigour of the rules of 
orthodoxy, he has shown a very remarkable power of 
mental adaptation, There is dispute over the precise share 
he had in evolving the plan for stabilising the mark in 1923. 
But there can be little doubt that it was his forceful person- 
ality that created the necessary conditions of confidence in 
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the new currency and his rigid insistence on the virtues of 
economy and orthodoxy that prevented a relapse once the 
immediate danger was past. In the years from 1923 to 1929 
there was no leading banker in the world who more fer- 
vently preached balanced budgets, adherence to the gold 
standard, the removal of restrictions on the free movement 
of capital and the rest of the elements of the orthodox faith. 


This past of rigid orthodoxy did not prevent him, when 
he returned to the Reichsbank in 1933, from pursuing 
& outrance precisely the opposite policies. The Reichs- 
mark is still on the gold standard only in the most emptily 
formal sense, while there is an ever extending range of 
special marks by using which the German exporter is given 
the advantages of depreciation at the expense of the 
“ blocked ” creditor or the persecuted Jew. The Budget is 
as fully unbalanced as a Budget can be. And the free, 
liberal, capitalistic economy has disappeared beneath the 
towering structure of Nazi controls. State spending and 
State control have gone much further than Dr Schacht 
originally intended or now approves, and he has never tired 
of proclaiming his hope that Germany may one day return 
to her place in an integrated world economy. But the fact 
remains that Dr Schacht has played the leading rdle in the 
actual development of Nazi economic policy. What is more, 
judged by the results to date, it has been a remarkably 
successful policy. 


If the story stopped at this point, with Schacht the High 
Priest of orthodoxy converted into Schacht the Witch 
Doctor of expansionism, he could be put down as no more 
than a very able technician who changed his views as he 
turned his coat; he would find his place in history along- 
side the Vicar of Bray. But his dismissal last week shows 
that there is more than mere time-serving in Dr Schacht. 
Behind his elasticity of method there is a persistence in 
fundamentals. The fundamental fact for him, indeed for 
all of us, is that finance is no more than clothing for the 
stark limbs of economic reality. In 1923 he proclaimed 
that what is not economically possible cannot be accom- 
plished by any monetary magic. In 1933 it was the other 
facet of the truth which needed emphasis: that if a thing 
is economically possible, financial means for carrying it out 
can be found. In that sign Herr Hitler has conquered. But 
for a year or more Dr Schacht has been pointing out, with 
growing insistence, that conditions have returned to 1923 
and that to pursue any further the financial policies that 
served their purpose five years ago is to set the financial 
machine a task it cannot possibly solve. 

We do not know the exact occasion of Dr Schacht’s dis- 
missal or why affairs came to a head on January 19th. But 
the main substance of his disagreement with the Party 
authorities is clear. He has offered to Herr Hitler the advice 
that finance cannot obscure or override economic facts. And 
the advice has been distasteful, as it always has been, and 
always will be, to the heads of spending governments. 


The main facts about Germany’s economic position are 
concisely stated in a letter from Mr Thomas Balogh which 
will be found on page 180. The year 1938 was much less 
favourable for Germany in economic than in political 
matters. It is true that the volume of production was still 
further increased, but only at the cost of very severe strains. 
The shortage of labour has led to a “ combing-out” of 
men from all non-essential industries, the drafting of 
women (in contravention of Nazi principles) and even the 
importation of workers from Italy. Partly as a result of 
longer hours, partly owing to the employment of less effi- 
cient workers, the productivity of labour is falling sharply. 
In addition, the chronic over-working of capital equipment 
and the failure to provide funds for maintenance or re- 
placement is leading to a decline in the efficiency of capital. 
The fall in exports has caused a severe shortage of 
imported raw materials. 
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The financial system shows similar signs of strain. 
During the twelve months to October the published debt 
of the Reich rose by approximately Rm. 8 milliards (or 
nearly £700 millions at the official rate of exchange). The 
issue of long-term loans has been pushed as far as it can 
go. Indeed, the recent loans have been possible only because 
of the extreme pressure that has been put on the savings 
banks, insurance companies and other financial institutions 
to subscribe. The savings banks now have in their port- 
folios nearly seven times the amount of securities (almost 
all Reich loans) that they had in 1928, while the security 
portfolios of the life insurance companies have increased 
nearly nine-fold. Altogether, the securities held by all finan- 
cial institutions have increased from Rm. 2.9 milliards in 
1928 and Rm. 4.9 milliards in 1934 to Rm. 16.3 milliards 
in 1938. This has meant, of course, that credit for purposes 
other than the State’s has been unobtainable. Even so, ths 
very qualified success of this month’s loan offering shows 
that the limit has been reached. The financing of the Reich 
has not been confined to long-term loans, The banking 
system’s holdings of bills of all varieties has increased in 
the past year by Rm. 3.7 milliards. And, finally, there has 
been an expansion in the note circulation of Rm. 2.7 
milliards, which is far larger than can be explained by 
the increase in production and by the annexation of Austria 
and the Sudetenland. 


Germany, in short, is already deep in inflationary 
finance. The State already absorbs half the whole national 
income, and if there is to be any further expansion of the 
production of armaments or other “ capital ” goods it can 
only be at the expense of a direct reduction in the supply 
of consumption goods—that is, in the standard of living of 
the population, No financial policy, as Herr Funk will dis- 
cover, can avoid that dilemma. If economies in State 
expenditure are ruled out (as Herr Hitler, impelled by his 
ambitions, has ruled them out), the only remaining choice 
is between different methods of curtailing the people’s con- 
sumption. Inflation secures this end by raising prices. 
Taxation does it by reducing incomes. Control by ration- 
ing does it more directly. Dr Schacht preferred the open, 
honest and equitable method of taxation. But the Nazis 
do not like openness or honesty, and they believe in in- 
equity to minorities. So Dr Schacht makes way for the 
obedient Nazi, Herr Funk. 


Herr Funk has been given three public instructions. One 
of these is merely political—to merge the Reichsbank in 
the apparatus of the State—and has been accomplished in 
the act of Dr Schacht’s dismissal. The second instruction— 
to open the capital market to private industry—can only 
complicate his task. The third, to maintain the stability of 
prices and wages, is an impossible counsel of perfection. 
For Herr Funk’s real task is to release more funds for 
armaments, and a reduction in the purchasing power of 
wages is not merely an incidental corollary of such a task 
but its essence. An inflation of prices in the 1923 sense is 
improbable; it would be far too damaging to the prestige 
of the regime to be allowed. But the control of what the 
worker can buy is obviously going to be progressively 
tightened. His substance will not be wasted in inflated 
prices so much as in endless food queues. 


And the moral for the rest of us? The Nazis can be 
under no illusions about the unpopularity among their 
own people of their war economy. It is unlikely that they 
entertain any vain hopes about their ability to maintain 
the present pace for very long—for purely technical reasons 
if for no other. All the evidence suggests that every indus- 
trial, financial and technical reserve is being depleted for 
one gigantic effort. Germany’s striking power is being 
deliberately raised to a peak which could not be excelled, 
and could hardly even be maintained, in time of war itself. 

For what purpose? 
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NATION-WIDE recruiting campaign to fill the 
gaps in the ranks of our defence and fighting forces, 
and to set behind their front-line strength a powerful and 
trained reserve, has been begun this week. On Monday 
the Prime Minister broadcast an appeal for the most 
generous and ungrudging response to the Government’s 
call. On Tuesday the Minister of Labour made public a 
compendious list of the reserved occupations from which 
volunteers for services likely to be whole-time in war will 
not in general be accepted in peace-time. On Wednesday 
the distribution of the National Service Guide, listing all 
the civilian, military, naval and air force duties for which 
recruits are required, was set on foot. Every section of the 
population will share the heartfelt hope that this call to 
national service will meet with swift and abundant success. 
The manner of the call to arms is in marked contrast to 
the methods of mobilising man-power in other lands. Only 
a week ago a decree of the German Fiihrer placed all 
citizens of the Reich over the age of sixteen under military 
training, both before and after their actual term of con- 
script service. Here the success or failure of recruitment is 
left to the goodwill and loyalty of citizens themselves. 
It was precisely this contrast that the Prime Minister 
underlined in his wireless appeal. 


Compulsion (he said) is not in accordance with the 
democratic system under which we live, or consistent with 
the tradition of freedom we have always striven to main- 
tain. 

There can be no doubt that, in willingness for service 
and readiness for sacrifice, the volunteer will always rank 
higher than the pressed man. It is true, too, as the last 
world war showed, that the free enterprise of democratic 
countries contains a capacity for adaptation to swiftly 
shifting demands which has a large part to play in eventual 
victory. Strait-jacketed, neither labour, capital nor tech- 
nique can preserve a flexible efficiency, if only because the 
war we plan for is never the war which comes. On political 
and technical grounds alike, therefore, the true test of 
democratic citizenship is the readiness to serve when 
danger threatens. 

Nevertheless, the issues involved in shoring up the 
nation’s defences with all the speed that the character of 
modern warfare makes needful are more than matters of 
political procedure or democratic etiquette. It is swift and 
comprehensive results that will count. Patriotism is not 
enough; according to a precise calculus of defence require- 
ments, it must be guided into the channels where loyalty, 
enthusiasm and ability are most needed. Man-power must 
be fully apportioned, trained and equipped before the first 
bomb bursts. “ There will be no time (said Mr Chamber- 
lain) to train after war starts.” It is the likely practical 
consequences of the Government’s personnel programme 
which must be analysed. 

The general outline is clear. Of the nation’s man-power 
between the ages of 18 and 64, half, including some 
3 millions over 45 years of age, will be held back, by 
reason of their occupation, from services which, in war- 
time, would take them wholly away from their important 
civil duties, though they will remain available for training 
in part-time defence duties; especially those associated 
with their workplaces. The other half, or a further 6 or 
7 millions, including four-fifths-of the men between 18 
and 45 and a majority of women, will form a reservoir 
for all varieties of national service, such as air-raid pre- 
Cautions, police, fire services, first aid, land work, and the 
Vital reserves and auxiliaries attached to the armed forces. 
A citizen army of some 1,800,000, including 600,000 
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trained reserves, is required for citizen services. There is 
no restriction on the members of either group, reserved or 
not, to prevent their immediate whole-time enlistment in 
the armed forces. 

The foundation-stones of the voluntary system an- 
nounced are four. The National Service Guide aims to 
inform every citizen of the openings available. Actual 
recruitment will be conducted by the responsible bodies 
already instituted for the several services. The local offices 
of the Ministry of Labour will serve as clearing-houses 
to prevent recruits in reserved occupations from joining 
forbidden services. Finally, 210 National Service Com- 
mittees in the counties and boroughs of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland will stimulate recruitment by publicity 
and propaganda, give impartial advice and information to 
would-be volunteers and endeavour to hold a proper 
balance in each area between the intakes of the various 
services. 

The burden laid upon the National Service Committees, 
which are to represent capital, labour, the civilian ser- 
vices and the armed forces, is a heavy one. The detailed 
list of services in the Guide will inform readers fully of 
the jobs to be done: but many will not discover which 
service is the most suitable for them to join or which 
branch is in most urgent need of their aid. The booklet 


_ is a reference book rather than a real guide, and the 


Committees’ publicity and advice will be all-important 
sign-posts for citizens anxious to serve. 

In part, the priorities which the Committees will indi- 
cate are already obvious. In general, recruitment for 
defence duties has so far not been gravely deficient. Over 
a million volunteers have come forward. But many are 
still untrained; and certain areas and certain services, such 
as the police war reserve, the auxiliary fire brigades, and 
the first-aid groups, are seriously undermanned. These are 
clear cases for the swiftest and most sonorous guidance. 

Quite clearly the several parts of the scheme, which is 
comprehensive and ambitious, are designed to prevent the 
chaos and confusion in the use of man-power which marked 
the opening years of the last war; and it is clear again that 
there now exists the national machinery of the Ministry of 
Labour to register the occupational classification of volun- 
teers. Yet it is by no means certain that the fullest possible 
success in the mobilisation of man-power according to the 
nation’s needs will in practice be achieved by the scheme 
as it stands. 

The argument that a voluntary system may not result 
in the coming forward of all the suitable recruits required, 
and may fall far short of the complete registration of all 
the country’s personnel according to their capacities, is 
officially met by the confident claim that citizens are 
unanimously anxious to serve. This contention is correct; 
but the fact that, even after every householder has read the 
Guide, many will still be uncertain about their next step 
suggests that there may be a considerable wastage of willing- 
ness. One source of wastage that is still very apparent 
is in the mobilisation of brains, which was such a valuable 
element in the last war and will be vital again in the 
next war. It is difficult for brains to volunteer in advance, 
for they do not fit easily into any large category. But the 
failure to provide obvious means by which brains can serve 
their country may result in their being enrolled in services 
where brawn and courage are more needed. Most of the 
best brains of the country are fully occupied in work 
which they could not wholly abandon in war-time, and 
their ability to volunteer is correspondingly limited. This 
difficulty might be got over, and many advantages secured, 
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if it were possible to allocate in peace-time to established 
groups of professional men (such as advertising agencies, 
engineering consultants, technical businesses) work for 
which, together with the skeleton of their peace-time work, 
they would be responsible, as a group, in war, and with 
which they could be familiarising themselves now. The 
‘Advisory Council set up under Sir Walter Moberley’s chair- 
manship might consider the feasibility of such a scheme. 

“It is for the Government to make clear what service 
the country needs and in what forms it can be given,” Sir 
John Anderson bas said. The job has been only partially 
done. The individual has not in every case been given a 
clear idea of the priority of the various claims upon his 
services. The community as a whole has not yet been fully 
informed of the programme of priorities upon which the 
Government’s defence policy, enclosing active striking 
power, production, supplies, consumption and foreign 
trade in an integrated pattern with personnel, is based. All 
Our peace-time preparations must be rationally related to 
envisaged war-time needs. We must have the map of the 
war economy on our walls, in full colour and contour. 

In the case of personnel we must have our minds made 
up at once about the proportion of available man-power 
needed by the armed forces for front line, reserves and 
auxiliaries—active striking power is still the crucial factor 
in war; for the production of war material and equipment; 
and for the production of goods and services to meet essen- 
tial civilian needs and maintain exports at the highest 
possible level. At present, for instance, the total number 
of regular and territorial troops available for active service, 
excluding 64,000 anti-aircraft irregulars, is under 450,000. 
In 1914 the corresponding total was over 650,000. In the 
light of recent European changes can we continue to con- 
template the next war in terms of only a “ token” army to 


Changes in 


OMAN trumpets have blown hard for Count Ciano’s 
visit to Dr Stoyadinovich. For too many Englishmen 
Jugoslavia is just another Balkan uncertainty: but the 
Italians, with good historical reason, do not under-estimate 
a country with far greater natural wealth and an area little 
less than their own, lying on the ancient trade route 
between Central Europe and the Mediterranean. After the 
events of October, friendship with Jugoslavia is their bet 
for the Balkan stakes. 

Prince Paul Karageorgevich became senior Regent of 
Jugoslavia in 1934. His modest words to the Skupshtina 
on that occasion, that “he hoped they would be pleased 
with him,” have typified his Regency, for he has remained 
a modest autocrat, ruling from behind the scenes. Three 
major political changes distinguish his rule: the first con- 
cerning internal politics, the second commercial develop- 
ment, and the third foreign policy. 

The Government’s victory in the general election of 
December 11th against a ragged coalition of disgruntled 
nationalists, the valiant fragments of a democratic Opposi- 
tion, and the well-knit Croat home-rulers, may have been 
little more than a tribute to a certain Balkan aptitude for 
uncomfortable election technique on the Government’s 
part; but it also owed something, even if not much, to the 
zeal shown by Dr Stoyadinovich’s Radical Union. For the 
fact does remain that the political system is becoming less 
illiberal. The rigours of 1929, when the Croat leader, 
Radich, was murdered by a Serb deputy and the Skupsh- 
tina suspended by King Alexander, are slowly thawing 
out. The absolute monarchy is no longer an absolute 
regency. In last month’s election only four people were 
killed in riots; and there have been few charges of intimi- 
dation. Throughout Croatia and North Dalmatia, Dr 
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assist France? It is said that we can afford no more of our 
man-power than a bare half million; but, if the object of 
our fighting is to win the war, can we afford less than a 
million, or even more, fully equipped and mechanised for 
expeditionary use? 

This problem is no more than one illustration of the 
general problem of priorities which underlies the Govern- 
ment’s defence policy. It may be that a comprehensive and 
sufficient programme for the apportionment of all the 
nation’s resources and activities has been prepared to 
spring fully armed from the heads of the State; but recent 
failures in planning and production have scarcely spread 
confidence. The Government’s attitude towards proposals 
for a Ministry of Supply and a compulsory register has 
shaken faith in the full rotundity of their plans; and, in 
the specific case of training for national service in civilian 
defence, the lamentable lack of training equipment and 
accommodation which has lately marred progress in vital 
branches—and may still prove the most serious obstacle 
to the present campaign—has been but a poor advertise- 
ment for public policy. 

Nevertheless, when all is said, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that a chief remedy for past failures now lies 
in the hands of the people of Britain themselves. If each 
and every citizen is fully resolved to find a proper place 
in the roll of active service, to use every effort to dispel 
all uncertainty, to exploit to the full the advice and in- 
formation offered by the National Service Committees and 
to resist every temptation to wait upon the course of events 
before acting, then, when Parliament comes to review the 
recruiting campaign in March, it may be found that loyalty 
and determination have been triumphant over hesitation 
and doubt. We must all hope and pray so, for the sands are 
swiftly running out. 


Jugoslavia 


Matchek and his followers in the campaign for Croatian 
home rule have been free to state their views and attack 
their opponents; their newspapers, at least in comparison 
with those of neighbouring countries, have had a fairly 
free hand; and even in Belgrade, Serb and Croat Opposi- 
tion parties have held united demonstrations without being 
haled off by the police. But the return to responsible 
parliamentary government is very gradual, and those 
parties are still, and for a long time will remain, lost in 
the wilderness. Their numerical strength is uncertain, 
except for Dr Matchek’s Croat People’s Party, which is 
all-powerful in its own provinces; but what they lack in 
authority they make up for in enthusiasm. The Serbo- 
Croat Opposition “ popular front” was joined for last 
month’s election, and made even more incongruous, by 
General Zhivkovich, Dr Yevtich, and their Serb nation- 
alist party. The Slovenes, third partner in the South Slav 
Union, unlike the Croats, have usually voted with the 
Government, for they are few and without strong griev- 
ances, and until the recent Cabinet changes have had, for 
talisman against discrimination, their leader, Father 
Koroshetz, as Minister of the Interior. 

The credit which may be assigned to Prince Paul for 
liberalising politics must be tempered by the realisation 
that no union of three peoples, such as the Croats, Serbs 
and Slovenes, could long endure without a great deal of 
give and take and a great deal of delegated responsibility. 
The strength of Croat federalism rests precisely on the 
fact that the Serbs, having had a flying start in 1918 by 
virtue of possessing not only the king but also the capital 
and the embryo of government, have wished to take too 
much upon themselves. The Croats, moreover, are Roman 
Catholics; while the Serbs are Orthodox. Serbian dictator- 
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ship will always be a chancy business. The measure of 
Prince Paul as a statesman will be taken by his handling 
of the Croat case. Until now he has treated the Croats high- 
handedly, though the Concordat riots of 1937 did not make 
things easy for him; but he must soon decide whether it is 
to be suppression or appeasement. It should not be beyond 
his powers to supplement the cultural and economic equili- 
brium which already exists with a better political balance 
between Croatia and Serbia. 

The second change is really only an incipient tendency, 
and may be summed up by the word “ industrialisation.” 
Although Jugoslavia is first and foremost agrarian, with 
about 80 per cent. of the population working on the land, 
history records that King Stephen Dushan ate from a 
golden platter, and six hundred years later the modern 
Jugoslav is taking the hint. Indeed, for a country rich in 
coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc, chromium, manganese, and 
bauxite, and possessing deposits of the precious metals 
and of antimony, Jugoslavia is remarkably under- 
developed; and this despite the fact that there has been 
little hesitation in calling in foreign capital. 

Mineral production has fluctuated from a maximum 
value in 1929 of 1,499 million dinars to one of 1,414 
million dinars in 1936, falling to 1,052 million dinars in 
1932. In common with the growth of trade between Jugo- 
slavia and Germany, which has been strong since sanctions 
put Italy out of the running, there has been an influx of 
German capital. The State-controlled mines at Llubija, 
Vareche and Zenitsa, forming the core of Jugoslavia’s 
infant metallurgical industry, were all equipped by Krupp; 
but the most important foreign enterprises remain those 
of the French copper interests at Bor and the British lead 
interests at Trepka. Among important Jugoslavian concerns 
are the aluminium plant at Lozovats and the cellulose 
refinery at Duruvar; while a good deal of activity is being 
directed towards research and survey work. Export of 
mining products in 1937 amounted only to 1,169 million 
dinars (about £4.2 millions at par); but if, as Herr Funk 
implied when at Belgrade the other day, Germany is will- 
ing to offer virtually unlimited markets for mineral raw 
materials, then there seems no reason why German capital 
should not double that total in the not distant future. At 
this point Belgrade remembers the balance of power. Sanc- 
tions, the Anschluss, and the transfer of Sudeten Bohemia, 
have successively strengthened the German hold on Jugo- 
slav trade, to the discomfiture of Italy. Count Ciano’s visit 
carries a step further the corrective applied by Dr Stoya- 
dinovich in the autumn of 1938, when a decree restricted 
Jugoslav exports to Germany by half; and the reported 
granting of an Italian credit worth £5 millions, confirms 
the impression that an improvement in trade was the 
immediate purpose of the visit. 


Fixed Prices for Farmers—II 


The Cost of 


T2 general principles of the policy of “ insuring ” or 
guaranteeing prices for agricultural produce, which is 
currently being advocated both by the National Farmers’ 
Union and by the Conservative Agricultural Committee in 
the House of Commons, were examined in an article in 
The Economist last week. The proposal is, in brief, that a 
standard price should be fixed by an independent Commis- 
sion for each product and that when the price actually 
obtainable by the farmer falls below the standard, the 
deficiency shall be made up to him in cash. The volume of 
production on which this guarantee would be given would, 
presumably, be limited, as it is in the Wheat Act whose 
successful operation has inspired the present proposals. 

It was suggested in last week’s article that, subject to 
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The extent to which the Government will permit or . 


encourage the inflow of foreign capital is conditioned by 
their zeal for industrialisation. Unlike Ataturk, neither 
King Alexander nor Prince Paul have thought it possible 
to lay down a hard-and-fast rule, and for the moment it 
seems very unlikely-that any serious measures could be 
contemplated to discourage the entry of foreign capital. 
But the rate of industrial advance depends less on the 
business-men than on the politicians. 

If Jugoslavia were given another twenty years of peace, 
it would be safe to say that by then she would be a country 
with a settled constitution. She is not that to-day. The 
country’s leaders have the unenviable task of keeping in 
trim a ship of State when many of its passengers are doing 
their best to rock it. Prince Paul and Dr Stoyadinovich 
have steered a middle course, but, because of the snags, 
also a tortuous one. They have had to bear in mind the 
ever-present danger that German, Hungarian and Bulgarian 
minority claims will take an acute form; they have had to 
deal with Serb nationalists and Croat federalists; most 
controversial of all, they have had to match their foreign 
policy with a post-sanctions pattern, change direction when 
the League failed and Germany was re-armed, patch up 
hasty friendship with indignant Italy, and all this without 
alienating the Western Powers more than could be avoided. 

Because she is a satisfied Power it is in the interest of 
Jugoslavia to maintain the status quo. Things as they are 
may not suit her perfectly, but at least they could be much 
worse. To think of Prince Paul, or even of Dr Stoyadino- 
vich, as being “ pro-German ” or “ pro-Italian,” is to mis- 
calculate the fundamentals of their foreign policy. For 
although Jugoslavia is a balance-of-power State, and might 
be supposed to view with alarm German domination of 
South-East Europe, nevertheless to have expected her 
rulers to bolster French and British interests in the Balkans 
when it was plain for all to see that other and nearer 
nations were in the ascendant, was to expect a show of 
light-headedness or of sheer altruism. In Europe after the 
defeat of sanctions, and a fortiori after the meeting at 
Munich, it must be the aim of Dr Stoyadinovich and his 
successors to play off Italy against Germany, to maintain 
intact the Balkan entente and good relations with Bulgaria, 
and whenever possible (as at Nyon last year) to co-operate 
with Britain and France. They should be happy to carry 
out the last part of this programme if only because demo- 
cratic alignment in foreign policy is one of the main planks 
in the Opposition’s platform. But while the Berlin-Rome 
Axis holds firm, scope for co-operation with Britain and 
France will remain small; and Jugoslavia’s impeccable 
neutrality during the last crisis is a guide to what she will 
do in the next. 


Fixed Prices 


three important provisos, the scheme represents the 
method by which the community can assist the domestic 
agricultural industry with least damage to itself. The first 
proviso is that the funds necessary shall not be raised by a 
tax on the consumption of food. Secondly, any attempt to 
base the standard prices on cost of production is both 
wrong in principle and administratively impracticable. 
And lastly, the Commission which is to administer the 
plan must be not only genuinely independent of the agri- 
cultural industry but also specifically charged with trustee- 
ship for the interests of the community as a whole. 

If these three provisos are observed, a scheme of 
guaranteed prices would have a great deal to be said for it. 
But it remains to estimate what it would cost in practice. 
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Any such estimate is very difficult to make; it is impossible 
to make with any precision. In the first place, the farmers 
have not revealed what they would regard as reasonable 
prices, and there is no method of deciding what figures 
might be agreed upon between them and the Government. 
There are the same uncertainties about the maximum 
quantities of each product to which the fixed price would 
apply. Even when standard price and quantity have been 
determined, there are no means of estimating what actual 
market price will be. And for most commodities there is 
a whole array of diversities of grade and kind that hinder 
any calculation which treats the commodity as a unit. 

Nevertheless, the policy cannot be discussed in a finan- 
cial vacuum. Before Parliament or the public can be 
expected to form an opinion on the scheme they must know 
whether its cost will be of the order of five or of fifty 
million pounds. An attempt has therefore been made in 
this article to estimate what might have been the cost of 
such a policy if it had been in force over the past decade. 
The estimate has involved, as will be seen, a number of 
necessarily arbitrary assumptions, and the result is there- 
fore at best nothing but a rough indication. But in every 
case where a choice has had to be made between possible 
assumptions, care has been taken to understate rather 
than to exaggerate the cost. 

The first step in any such calculation is to fix the 
standard prices and quantities. For livestock products, the 
production of 1936-37 has been taken as standard. For 
crops, the standard is a production equal to the average 
1928-37 yield on the actual 1937 acreage. The livestock 
figures apply to Great Britain, the crop figures to the 
United Kingdom. The assumption is then made that actual 
production is equal to the standard every year. Milk, sugar 
beet, hops and potatoes are omitted from the calculation, 
since their prices are already controlled. Any cost that falls 
on to the community in respect of these four commodities 
must, however, be added to the final totals reached by the 
calculation. 

For standard prices, two alternative series have been 
chosen—a lower and an upper standard. For each of the 
nine commodities included in the calculation, annual 
average prices were taken from the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s official statistics for each of the ten years 
1928 to 1937. These ten annual prices constituted a range, 
the highest year being at the top of the range, the lowest 
at the bottom. The lower standard price was assumed to 
be one-third of the way up from the bottom of the range to 
the top. The upper standard price was assumed to be one- 
third of the way down from the top to the bottom. The 
standard quantities and standard prices arrived at by this 
means are shown in the following table: — 


STANDARD PRICES AND ee 











Vnper | Lower | Approx. 
tandard| Standard) Present | Standard 
[ el 
WEE cncnnscavinssteis per cwt. | 8s. 3d. 14. | 48. 54:4) 32,700,000 ewe 
BRIT connctonnesntaesie per cwt. 9s. 1 oe oa | | 7s. ‘as reteyen cwt. 
SUED ‘ icocnictbtbseieieal cwt. | 8s. 10d. = 2d. | 6s. 2d.*| 36,800,000 cwt. 
Fat Cattle ......... per live cwt. | 42s.4d.| 37s. | 37s. 3d. | 2, head of 
10 live cwt. 
Fat Sheep per lb. dead weight | 11d. Qigd. 9lqd. eT of 
Fat Lambs per Ib. dead weight | 18344. | 113d. | 8lod.t 7,810,000 head of 
; 40 Ib. dead 
Bacon Pigs per score dead wt. | 13s. 8d. |11s. 4lod.' 12s. 1d. | 1,900,000 head of 
r 140 Ib. dead 
Pork Pigs per score dead wt. | 15s. 2d. |12s. 91d.! 14s. 9d. | 1,700,000 head of 
80 lb. dead wt. 
Hen Eggs ......... per gt. 100 | 17s. 8d. | 15s.4d.| 18s. 36,000,000 great 
hundreds, 


* Excluding subsidy. + Quotation for end of October. 

It may be remarked in passing that even the upper 
standard prices would in all probability be unacceptable to 
the farmers. The upper standard for wheat, for example, 
is considerably below the standard of 10s. per cwt. fixed 
by the Wheat Act (for a quantity of 36,000,000 cwt.) with 
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which the N.F.U. has hinted its dissatisfaction. The calcu- 
lations of cost based on these prices and quantities are 
therefore certainly below the figures the farmers envisage. 
When the standard prices and quantities have been 
determined, the estimate of cost follows by a simple arith- 
metical calculation of the deficiency between the actual 
price and the standard for each commodity in each year, 
multiplied by the standard quantity. The results are shown 
in the next table, using the Jower standard for prices: — 
Cost OF LOWER STANDARD PRICES 














(£ millions) _ 

aso 1930190] 1932 | 1933 1934 934 1935 1935193 1936 | 13 1937 | | 

Wheat ...... |. lead aa ed cutee). | oe 
Barley .....+.+. 0:°6/0-6| 0-9) 06 O-1/ 0-6) ... 3-4 
ca enteneh vee | cee | 2°8) 17] O-3| 2-9) 1-7) 0-6) 1-5 10-5 
et Cutie .. | 2. | | list int Ol 2:8 | 5:4) 38 14:2 
Fat Sheep ... (ok: dee Reine RE ete see ; 2:3 
Fat Lambs . oo | Bal 8°9} O37 OS ‘ 4:7 
Bacon Pigs .. 0-5} 1-6) 0-8; ... | O-7] ... 36 
Pork Pigs + | 1:7| 0-9! O11] 0-9) O-5 4-1 
en ‘ a1 2-8 | 3°1) 4:2) 2-7) 0-7! ... | 146 
Total...... we ~ [2-4{8-3} 18-6) 15°5 | 12-1] 13-5 | 65) vee | OTL 


} Pd \ 





On this basis, then, the cost, averaged over the whole 
decade, would be £6} millions per annum. The average 
cost for the seven years in which some payment would have 
had to be made would have been £94 millions. 

The certain refusal of the farmers to accept the lower 
standard of prices lends more significance to the calcula- 
tion on the basis of the “ upper standard ” : — 


Cost OF Upper STANDARD PRICES 















g millions) 
i 
—_ fisahnaoi 1930, 239311932 1932 a 1933 3 | 19 1934 | 190 | 1935 1935 1936907, 1936 1 |19 1937 a 
1 ERE a 
| | ee 
Wheat ......... == . |: ‘4/41 3-8| 4:8| 5-6 5-0] 1-8) ... | 25-5 
Barley «........ (14/14) 1-7) 1-4) 0-9 14 be) <1 oo 
Oats 474-6 3-4) 6:0) 46 3-9| 4:2) 0: 4) 318 
. | 2°8| 7-6] 8-2 10-9) 9- 319 43-1 
6% 2:5 1-6] 0-7, 0-7| 0-7] ... | 6-7 
(0:4| 4:3) 3-9) 2-4 2-4] 1-9) 15:3 
-|2°0/ 3-1) 2-3) 16 2-2] 15 13-7 
16) 3°5| 2-7) 1B 2-6) 2:2) 1-5] 16-1 
cee 7-0| 7-5| 8:4) 6-9| 4-8] 3-3| 43-8 
——— 
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The average annual cost over the ten years would have 
been £20.5 millions. There were two years in which no 
more than a negligible sum would have been paid; the 
average cost for the remaining eight years would have 
been £25.6 millions a year. This figure, it will be remem- 
bered, is additional to sums paid in milk or beet sugar 
subsidy, but it would, of course, have replaced the present 
subsidies for wheat and cattle whose cost from their 
inception up to 1937 amounted to £37 millions. 

It must be emphasised once again that these figures can 
be no more than illustrative and the actual cost might be 
very different. It is worth while, however, mentioning some 
of the variable elements that might affect the cost. 


Standard Prices——The higher these are, the higher the 
cost. As has already been mentioned, it is certain that the 
farmers would not agree to prices lower, on the average, 
than the “ upper standard” assumed above, and probable 
that they would insist on something much higher. If the 
precedent of the wheat quota was followed and prices were 
fixed at the highest annual level of the years 1928-37, the 
total cost over this decade would have exceeded £350 
millions. 

Standard Quantities —The figures taken for the 
volume of production allow for no increase, but, equally, 
they assume that a volume of wheat, barley and oats equal 
to the standard is sold off the farm, which is not necessarily 
the case. It may be noted that in the only case in which a 
direct comparison is possible, that of wheat, both the 
“upper standard” price and the standard quantity are 
well below those laid down in the Wheat Act at present 
in force. 

Market Prices.—If the prices on the open market over 
the maxt decatio wane higher than thoes that peeveiled in the 
years 1928-37, the cost of the scheme to the Exchequer 
would be less. No one can predict the future of prices. 
But the decade chosen for comparison includes two years 
(1928-29) when prices were considerably higher than they 
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show any signs of being in the immediate future. It is 
part of the N.F.U.’s proposal that imports should be re- 
stricted. If this were done and prices rose as a consequence, 
the cash burden on the Exchequer would, of course, be 
diminished—at the cost of a heavier burden on the 
domestic consumer applied regressively in inverse propor- 
tion to the ability to pay. 

The policy of guaranteed prices is thus likely to be 
extremely expensive. On a balance of considerations, the 
actual cost seems likely to be above, rather than below, that 
estimated in the last table. The truth is that British agri- 
culture is one of the first industries to feel the ill-effects of 
that increasing disproportion between British prices and 
world prices which is encouraged by our new policy of 


Topics of 


Barcelona Falls.—Five weeks of steady advance 
against their untrained levies, half-dug defences and 
meagre supplies, have forced the Republicans out of 
Barcelona and northwards into the Pyrenees. The 
astonishing speed of General Franco’s advance owes 
much to able strategy and ample war material, but some- 
thing also to that mixture of hunger, weariness, and 
failing hope which assails the morale of men who have 
been driven backwards day after day for so long. By 
Thursday the Government had moved to Figueras, near 
the frontier, and declared its intention, if necessary, of 
going to Valencia. After the Government went the 
refugees, their plight perhaps a little improved by the 
precision of General Franco’s plans. Barcelona might have 
been stormed on Wednesday after the Navarrese had 
crossed the river Llobregat ; but no entry was attempted 
until encirclement was complete. The army corps opera- 
ting in the north meanwhile took Solsona and pressed 
towards the frontier, thus reducing the country remaining 
Republican to the inhospitable corner from Seo de Urgel 
to the sea. Its surrender must be only a matter of time: 
but it remains to be seen whether a substantial number of 
troops can be transported by sea to the southern provinces. 
At Valencia, General Miaja has remained very quiet 
during the disasters in the north. His offensives in 
Estremadura and around Madrid have made no progress 
for two full weeks, but it seems as probable that, foreseeing 
the fall of Barcelona, he purposely called them off so as to 
prepare a newdefence of Valencia, as that the Insurgents 
were able to offer adequate resistance. 


* * * 


An Enemy on the Pyrenees.—The French have 
watched the fall of Catalonia with troubled eyes. This 
week’s foreign affairs debate in the Chamber gave a 
chance to those voices, and they were authoritative, who 
wished to hurl Jeremiads at a Government that— 
whatever way one looks at the policy of non-intervention— 
has been partly responsible for giving France a third 
hostile frontier. But how hostile? Doubts as to Italian 
intentions in Spain, and particularly in Majorca, have 
grown intense these last days. They were expressed in 
the Chamber: on Tuesday even the Temps was startled 
out of its blinkered urbanity far enough to declare that if 
the Italians established themselves in Spain after a 
Franco victory, “ it would be France’s imperious duty to 
obtain compensatory positions,” and that, it is said, means 
Minorca and Spanish Morocco. Monday’s talk between 
M. Bonnet and the German Ambassador in Paris sent a 
score of rumours scurrying round the newspapers : but 
one report which appears to be founded on fact is that 
French troops are now concentrated on the frontier 
between French and Spanish Morocco. The widespread 
belief, reflected in M. Bonnet’s declaration of firmness on 
Thursday, that the fall of Barcelona will signal a renewal 
of Italian Mediterranean claims, this time in official form, 
was strengthened by Signor Mussolini’s aggressive speech 
this week, by the calling-up of 60,000 Italian reservists, 
and by the rumours of German mobilisations in Southern 
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protection. The £40 millions or so in subsidies to agricul- 
ture, the £10 millions or so to shipping and the unspecified 
amounts that are to be raised for the export trades are all 
part of the cost of protection. If a protected Britain wants 
to continue to have a healthy agriculture, it will have to 
pay heavily for the purpose. One merit of the scheme of 
guaranteed prices is that it does not, by raising food 
prices, give another vigorous twist to the vicious spiral of 
protectionist economics. The other merit is that it brings 
out into the open, as this article has attempted to do, the 
full cost of supporting agriculture. It is for the community 
to say whether the cost is a fair price for the value 
received. 


the Week 


Austria. Herr Hitler’s speech to the Reichstag also cast 
its shadow ahead. The feeling that this may be zero hour 
for them is accompanied in many Frenchmen by a growing 
irritation at the ceaseless barrage of adverse comment 
coming from the Italian and German Press, and by a bitter 
suspicion that M. Daladier has been tricked into accepting 
an agreement which is, after all, what the Left said it was— 
a humiliation. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister and Parliament.—Next Tues- 
day Parliament will reassemble. Once again the resumption 
of business in a New Year finds British politics overhung by 
problems of foreign policy, defence and finance; and the 
skies are darker rather than brighter for last September’s 
contact with the grimmest of realities. There are differ- 
ences now from the situation when Members met twelve 
months ago. Events in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Spain 
have brought the angel of death, whose companionship is 
the price of failure to be strong and wise in diplomacy, out 
into the open. As the world watches the fall of Barcelona 
and awaits the Fuehrer’s words to his Reichstag, spoken 
with Count Ciano at his side, war is a concrete possibility 
to most citizens, not the abstract proposition of pundits it 
tended to be in January, 1938. Accordingly, the debate on 
foreign affairs, which will appropriately begin the resumed 
session in place of the Bacon and Cancer Bills, will have a 
sharper edge than the discussions which absorbed so many 
days last year; and the significance of the speeches will, 
to say the least, scarcely be diminished by the fact that, as 
the Prime Minister’s policy of appeasement has failed so 
far to bring rewards, because of the dictators’ unwilling- 
ness to deliver goods of any kind, so has the anxious 
criticism that comes from party friends and party foes alike 
grown in volume. The multi-coloured opposition has no 
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common focus; dissident Conservatives and Opposition 
Liberals are not in harness; farmers and Labour’s official 
spokesmen are yoked to no one. But no degree of confusion 
next week can hide the fact that Mr Eden, Mr Churchill 
and Sir Archibald Sinclair, to say nothing of those Labour 
leaders who have put issues of peace and war before heresy- 
hunting, have to date been proved wholly right in their 
contention that continued concessions to aggression, with- 
out any firm stand on principles of international law or 
collective action, must invite rather than rebuff the very 
menace Mr Chamberlain is seeking to prevent. Party 
loyalty will rule in the division lobby next week. It is too 
late now to reverse the tragedy which one-sided interven- 
tion miscalled non-intervention has set in train in Spain. 
It is not Parliament but a few Ministers who seem to decide 
the country’s destinies nowadays. But the rising clamour 
for firmness in foreign policy and full strength in our arms 
and defences will none the less be heard above all other 
pleas. Mr Chamberlain will know with a new force that 
failure in the course on which he has staked his future will 
bring him down, if only at the feet of wiser members of 
his own party. 


* * * 


Socialist Heresy - Hunting. — To the impartial 
observer Sir Stafford Cripps seemed too able a politician 
and too right in his diagnosis of the electoral position to 
be discarded by the Labour Party in these crucial days. 
It now appears that, on the contrary, the Official Opposi- 
tion is too stupid and, be it said, too undemocratic to 
keep him. On Wednesday the indicted rebel refused the 
Executive’s plea to cease preaching the popular front and, 
by 18 votes to 1, they drove him into the wilderness. 
More correctly, perhaps, they have driven him from the 
wilderness of unreality and make-believe in which they 
themselves stubbornly dwell. Apart from the offence of 
speaking his own mind freely—which should surely be 
no crime in a party with pretensions to democratic 
qualities—Sir Stafford committed the gaffe of telling the 
Labour rank and file the truth. Quite truly the 
memorandum he recently circulated claimed that the 
Labour party had no conceivable chance of winning an 
election, and that since, on the outstanding issues of foreign 
policy which dominate politics at present, something near 
to half the electorate was agreed upon an attitude 
opposed to Mr Chamberlain’s views—an attitude pro- 
fessedly shared by the Labour chiefs themselves—it was 
the duty of the leading Opposition party to work to secure 
an electoral majority for the Opposition case. To spare 
Sir Stafford on previous occasions for sponsoring the 
revolutionary views of the doctrinaire Left extremists, and 
to axe him now for stating, quite democratically, 
widely-known and important, if unpalatable, truths is 
simply the measure of the Labour party’s political in- 
eptitude. They are unable to win elections. They are 
indeed unwilling to win elections. Wrapped in the cloak 
of an outworn and exclusive creed, they are content that 
the Government should enjoy an unrepresentative power 
in Parliament. They are conducting a platform campaign 
against the Government’s foreign policy, but their actions 
— louder than their words. Mr Eden and Mr 

urchill are still members of the Conservative Party in 
spite of their heresies; and the sacrifice of Sir Stafford 
to the Pharisees strengthens the more tolerant Tories just 
when it is all important that the division of public opinion 
‘stom be precisely represented by the balance of political 
orces. 


* * * 


No Eastern Front Next Time ?—The busy back- 
and-forth of Central European diplomats takes in this 
week a visit to Berlin by M. Chvalkowsky, Czecho- 
Slovak Foreign Minister, and another to Warsaw by Herr 
von oe oan compares with last weck’s 
journey to Berlin o unt Csaky, Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, who retired with clear instructions on the 
conduct of his office and reproof that Hungary was still 
hankering for Ruthenia; in the same way, M. Chval- 
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kowsky’s return to Prague was accompanied by a minor 
German press campaign against “ Benes elements ” who 
remained in Bohemia to protest that Czecho-Slovakia was 
not a German colony. Herr von Ribbentrop’s reception 
at Warsaw, again, is comparable with Count Ciano’s 
in Jugoslavia ; the purpose of each was to arrive at an 
understanding with an important neighbour at a time 
when his neutrality might be required of him. In official 
terms, the Warsaw visit is a return for Colonel Beck’s to 
Berlin in 1935, and a means of reaffirming the non- 
aggression pact signed by Herr Hitler and Marshal 
Pilsudski in 1934. Unofficially, the visit is more likely to 
be interpreted as a return for the call which Colonel Beck 
made at Berchtesgaden a week or so ago. Nothing is 
known of the result of the Hitler-Beck talks, although 
agreement on questions of Polish-German relations 
seems to have been reached, if anything in Poland’s 
favour. If the German answer to Poland’s rapprochement 
with the U.S.S.R. is to drop activities in the Ukraine and 
put a silencer on the clamour of Nazis in Danzig, Memel, 
and Poland itself, then Colonel Beck is to be congratu- 
lated on astute diplomacy. At the same time, however, 
comes an improvement, implied by trade negotiations 
and a holiday for anti-Bolshevist propaganda, rather than 
actually expressed, in relations between Germany and 
the U.S.S.R. This would suggest that Poland is the 
“ balanced ” rather than the balancing factor in Eastern 
Europe. The Anti-Comintern Pact, in so far as it means 
anything in ideological terms, is not specifically anti- 
Russian; indeed, the clear advantages which both 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. could draw from a non- 
aggression understanding have long been discussed as a 
prelude to a German push westwards by those who have 
reason to fear that menace. The trivial incident which 
occurred in Holland the other day, when the Nazi Press 
took advantage of two catapult pebbles flung through the 
windows of German diplomatic offices in Amsterdam 
and The Hague to assert that the Dutch were “ threaten- 
ing their neutrality,” an incident published far and wide 
and the cause of a Stock Exchange flutter, showed how 
general was the fear of that westward push. “ The 
Ukraine ” has become a pleasant symbol of safety for 
people in Western Europe who see in their imagination 
the German armies disappearing into the limitless 
steppe, and think of 1812 ; but it is a facile and improbable 
symbol which need deceive none who remember that 
Napoleon was in Spain before he led his armies into 
Russia. 


* *” * 


The Palestine Arab Delegation.—Before coming into 
action against the Jews, the representatives of the Arab 
States, who are to attend the London Conference, have had 
an arduous struggle cver the composition of the Pales- 
tinian Arab Delegation. The ancient feud between the 
Huseini and Nashashibi factions has come to a climax. 
The Mufti has insisted that the Nashashibis shall be 
excluded altogether from representation; Raghib Bey 
Nashashibi demands half the places on the delegation for 
his own National Defence Party. In the hope of breaking 
the deadlock, a deputation consisting of General Nuri ¢s 
Said, the Prime Minister of Iraq, Fuad Bey Hamza, the 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the 
Saudi Arabian Government, and Jamal Bey al Huseini, 
the head of the Mufti’s own delegation, flew on the 22nd 
from Cairo to Beirut in the hope of persuading the Mufti 
to agree to at least some representation of the Nashashibis. 
On the 23rd they returned successful—so they thought. 
The Mufti had been induced to agree to admitting two 
specified representatives of the Nashashibi to the dele- 
gation; but this time it was the turn of the Mufti’s 
rival, Raghib Bey Nashashibi, to be intransigent. He 
objected to the two proposed delegates; he objected to 
their being nominated for him instead of being chosen by 
himself; he objected to being asked to accept less than the 
50 per cent. representation to which he lays claim; and he 
objected to the nomination, as delegates of his party, of 
an invalid and a man who, he claims, has deserted to the 
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Mufti. At the moment it looks as if the combined Arab 
delegation would travel from Cairo to London without 
any representative of the Palestine Defence Party being 
included on it. This open quarrel between the two Pales- 
tinian Arab factions may not damage the Palestinian Arab 
cause as much as might be expected at first sight. For one 
thing, both parties have exactly the same programme, so 
that whatever happens the Arab case will not go by 
default; then, again, either party will be keyed up to 
insisting upon the maximum demands by the knowledge 
that, if it compromises, its rivals will jump in and accuse 
it of having betrayed the national cause—to which they 
alone have remained faithful. All this is much less 
awkward for the Arabs than it is for the British Govern- 
ment—who may succeed in coming to terms with the 
Mufti’s representatives, only to see the agreement re- 
pudiated by Raghib Bey Nashashibi in the name of the 
other half of the Palestinian Arab community. These 
Palestinian Arabs are awkward customers. 


* * * 


Air Raid Precautions.—The chief item of defence 
news this week has been the launching of the national 
recruitment campaign. But, as those who called out for 
bomb-proof shelters while Sir John Anderson was 
speaking at Tuesday’s National Service Rally evidently 
believed, the massing of men does not hide the pressing 
need for material equipment. The Lord Privy Seal has 
himself given grounds in recent speeches for the belief 
that, once again, the Government are making ready, under 
pressure, to extend their defence programme to meet 
demands which hitherto they have steadfastly denied. 
Their reluctance to embark upon the provision of deep 
shelters, now shaken sufficiently to make “ careful 
consideration ” officially possible, was probably in large 
measure financial in origin. If the building of such shelters 
by local authorities in target areas is sponsored and 
assisted, the step will represent a considerable victory for 
Sir John Anderson over the Treasury view. Meanwhile, 
in Finsbury and Westminster plans for safe shelters 
proceed. 


* * * 


In other ways, too, official schemes are belatedly 
burgeoning. Sir John Anderson is ready to substitute 
regional for merely local planning wherever needful, 
but not, so it seems, until the emergency arises; and 
dilatory local authorities are being pressed to act with 
speed and efficiency. Centrally, where decision has 
hitherto been sadly lacking, headway is being made 
towards more satisfactory schemes for urban evacuation 
than the purely provisional programme announced a few 
weeks ago. Plans to make London’s hospitals available to 
render adequate and efficient aid in air raids are being 
made by consultation with doctors and hospital governors 
to replace the confused improvisations of last September. 
The serious deterioration of the trenches dug in the crisis 
is being taken seriously in hand by the central A.R.P. 
authorities ; and it may be that, in the new wave of effort, 
more will be made to provide sufficient accommodation, 
in trenches and blast-proof steel shelters, for most of the 
population pending the construction of genuine refuges 
underground. The whole of A.R.P., however, is still put 
together piecemeal without, seemingly, any co-ordinating 
plan, and numerous classes an we vod vital 
training equipment. A proposed Bill to compel employers 
to furnish workpeople ‘with protection, to be introduced 
early next month, is much overdue ; and it may be the 
first sign of a policy which, as well as securing the supply 
of all the men and materials needed for civilian defence, 
will set out the inescapable minimum duties of every 
Category of the population, and secure their strict obser- 
vance by the clearest instructions from the Home Office 
and the closest ision at every point by central officers. 
The local authorities are indispensable executive agents ; 
but the Government’s sole responsibility for success or 
failure in defence cannot be set aside. 
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British Commercial Policy.—Last summer the 
Federation of British Industries, disturbed by the 
increasingly unfavourable balance of payments, urged the 
Government to assume increased powers to negotiate 
with foreign countries about trade questions, to institute 
a discriminatory tariff system to penalise countries not 
prepared to purchase a “ reasonable ” amount of British 
products and to take steps against subsidised competition. 
The Board of Trade has now replied. Rightly, the Board 
argue that the balance of payments has improved since 
the Federation’s statement and, not out of reason, they 
rebuke the Federation for too close attention to the 


balance of visible trade in goods to the exclusion of in- 


visible items. In reply to the Federation’s call for active 
retaliatory measures, they point out that countries 
unwilling to give United Kingdom goods reasonable 
treatment have been warned that British patience is not 
boundless ; and that the extension of the export credits 
guarantee system to form a fighting fund has created a 
weapon against subsidies. The Federation are not 
content ; and they have put out a further memorandum 
to say so. They seemingly wish to balance our commercial 
exchanges with individual countries by penal tariffs ; 
and, in so suggesting, they have fallen victims to the 
crudest mercantilist errors of theory which, if applied in 
practice, would still further cut down British overseas 
trade at a time when concentration on re-armament is in 
any case likely to impair our position in foreign markets. 
There is indeed a case that can be made out for a three- 
decker tariff, discriminating between different classes of 
countries according to their commercial conduct. But the 
sole justifiable objective for such a step would be to expand 
and free world trade ; and it should take the form, not of 
raising present duties against recalcitrant countries, but 
of lowering them in favour of amenable ones. On the 
general question of weapons against subsidised competi- 
tion, the Federation are also at sea. Since their ideal state 
of trade would be one in which we sold everything and 
bought nothing, they pay little or no attention to Britain’s 
most powerful weapon, her buying power. 


* * * 


Civil Aviation.— The accident to the Imperial 
Airway’s Short flying boat “ Cavalier,” which was forced 
down on the sea last Sunday by bad weather en route 
from New York to Bermuda, with the loss of three lives, 


underlined the dangers which have still to be overcome © 


before Transatlantic airplane services can be developed 
with an adequate margin of safety. In May, after a series 
of experimental tests of various types of machine which 
has not been wholly free from mishaps, an air-mail link 
across the Ocean to Newfoundland and North America is 
to be inaugurated; but the perils of being compelled to 
alight on the water in rough weather are still too great for 
early passenger services to be contemplated. The 
economic gains of Atlantic crossings by airplane, set 
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against the speedy sea services now available, are not 
sufficiently considerable to justify any attempt to proceed 
in this direction until the several outstanding problems 
have been solved. In established fields, however, it 1s 
uite another kettle of fish. It is nearly a year since the 
dman Report, inter alia, confirmed wide fears that, 
apart from the Empire routes, British civil aviation had 
fallen behind foreign rivals in speed, efficiency and design. 
A root trouble revealed by the inquiry was the use of 
obsolete craft, due to delays in the delivery of more up-to- 
date machines. It is now, to say the least, somewhat dis- 
turbing that two of the newest types since introduced on 
British lines, the Frobisher and Ensign machines, have 
each had to be temporarily withdrawn from service on 
account of suspected defects. The pressure of armament 
demand has seriously impeded the supply of civil aircraft; 
but, even apart from the fact that orders for replacements 
might with reasonable foresight have been placed earlier 
than, in fact, they were, there seems no proper reason 
why Britain should be less able than other countries, also 
busy with rearmament, to furnish air services on 
European routes with speedy, up-to-date and reliable 
machines. The current hitches are no doubt very 
temporary, but that the old outmoded craft condemned 
long before last March’s report should have to reappear 
as our main stand-by is a poor advertisement. 


* * * 


Britain and the Near East.—Lord Gort’s departure 
on Thursday on a visit to Egypt and Palestine may be 
taken as a sign of the times. With over 20,000 British 
troops in Palestine and a force not far short of half that 
number in Egypt, with the naval bases at Haifa and 
Alexandria being completed or extended and construction 
of the Cyprus air base at last under way, we might seem 
in a strong strategic position in that vital area; but Levan- 
tine opinion varies with the actual display of force, and it 
must be an important charge on the Imperial war chest to 
provide adequate, and obviously adequate, means of defence 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Although Whitehall is non- 
committal, the journey of the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff may perhaps be read in conjunction with the fact 
that the British Government is now making up its mind 
what must be done with Palestine failing a decision by 
the delegates to the coming conference. Nor will the Arab 
leaders, in Palestine and elsewhere, underrate the import- 
ance of his visit. If the Arabs do not get their way, a de- 
cision will be imposed upon them. If they do get their way, 
and an Arab State emerges from the conference, Britain 
will have strategic claims to make upon it. In their present 
mood—one more pressing argument for an immediate and 
statesmanlike decision—each of the Arab leaders is in- 
clined against the Mufti’s intransigence and well-disposed 
to admit those claims. They are clearly in favour of the 
present balance of power. They are also anxious for a rapid 
settlement. The hint dropped by General Nuri es-Said, 
Prime Minister of Iraq, that their meeting at Cairo might 
lead to some sort of Arab coalition, need not be taken 
very seriously, for there are wide psychological differences : 
the antagonism, for instance, between King Ibn Saud and 
the Emir Abdullah, and the unyielding individualism which 
marks the Arab and near-Arab rulers. The difficulty of 
amalgamating elements so volatile cannot be better seen 
than in the proposal for a Syrio-Palestine. The appoint- 
ment of a new High Commissioner for Syria has coincided 
with a Cabinet crisis in Damascus brought on by weeks 
of intermittent rioting, the Shahbandar Opposition 
demanding that the Franco-Syrian Treaty of 1936 shall be 
ratified and the way paved for Syrian independence. If this 
were not enough to point the moral, it might be added that 
the Druses want autonomy and the Alouwites a better- 
ment of their lot. Pan-Arabia is not yet in sight. But, in 
fact, the leaders of what might one day form that union of 
aim and sentiment are now gathered together for a common 
end; and that end is not unfriendly to the British Govern- 
ment. It would be foolish to miss so rare an opportunity 
of cementing our moral defences in the Near East. 


The Fortification of Guam.—An important American 
counter-move to Japan’s long course of aggression is now 
in the air. The Naval Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives at Washington has introduced a Bill 
authorising expenditure which includes an item of $5 
millions for improving the naval and air facilities on the 
American island of Guam in the Western Pacific. The 
expenditure is being authorised without the corresponding 
funds being appropriated, and the improvements at pre- 
sent contemplated do not amount to fortification. The 
Committee’s action.is like a warning shot fired across the 
bows of the Japanese pirate ship of state. If the pirate 
heaves to, then, no doubt, the shot will not be repeated; 
if he ignores the warning, then the United States may set 
about fortifying Guam in earnest. The island is wonder- 
fuily placed—due east of the Philippines, due south of the 
Main Island of Japan, and due north of Papua, while east- 
ward Wake Island and Midway Island provide stepping- 
stones between Guam and Hawaii. In fact, the fortification 
of Guam would carry the American naval front in the 
Pacific westward from Hawaii to the Philippines, and 
would deprive Japan of that virtual immunity from naval 
attack which she has enjoyed for the last seventeen years 
in virtue of the Washington Treaties. Article 19 of the 
Washington Five- Power Treaty established in the Western 
Pacific a zone in which all the parties—Japan, the United 
States, the British Empire, France and Italy—undertook 
not to improve or add to their existing fortifications and 
naval bases. This article left Japan navally supreme and 
impregnable in Western Pacific waters, and consequently 
mistress of the narrow seas between herself and China. 
Accordingly, the Five-Power Treaty was accompanied by 
the Nine-Power Treaty guaranteeing the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China. Both these treaties have 
since been torn up by Japan. She has not only attacked 
and overrun China; she has broken the Five-Power Treaty 
too by fortifying her own mandated islands, which lie 
round Guam in the non-fortification area (these Japanese 
mandated islands are not actually mentioned in the Five- 
Power Treaty, because their non-fortification had already 
been stipulated in the terms of the Japanese mandate; but 
the fortification of them has been a moral breach of the 
Five-Power Treaty, besides being a juridical breach of 
the mandate). Owing to Japan’s previous treaty-breaking, 
America’s hands are now free. She can fortify Guam if 
she chooses; or she can use her power to fortify it as a 
bargaining point if there seems any likelihood of bringing 
Japan to reason by negotiation. 


* * * 


Canada and Commonwealth Defence.—The debate 
on defence policy in the Canadian Senate was discouraging 
in its evidence of lack of realism in the Government’s 
approach to external problems. According to the cabled 
summaries, Senator Dandurand said that the Govern- 
ment’s defence programme was directed mainly towards 
three contingencies: an attack on Canada, the preservation 
of Canadian neutrality in a war in which the United States 
was involved, and possible retaliation by an aggressor 
State against an embargo to which Canada was a party. 
It is hard to decide which of these contingencies is furthest 
from the probable course of events in the post-Munich 
era—a war involving the United States from which 
Canada and other parts of the British Commonwealth 
could abstain, a violation of Canadian soil not arising as 
an incident of a world war into which she would long 
before have been drawn, or the imposition of economic 
sanctions in such a way as to provoke an armed reaction 
against the Dominion. Mr Mackenzie King’s tactics are 
obviously to evade the real issues over defence in order to 
preserve a facade of national unity among internationalists, 
isolationists and imperialists in Canada. Nor does the 
Conservative Opposition greatly help by crying Imperial 
solidarity. The real question is whether Canada will play 
her part in the now apparently inevitable Kraftprobe— 
perhaps not in the end resulting in war—between two 
great world groups and the different causes they stand for; 
and whether she will prepare herself now to play a worthy 
part if she should be called upon to do so. 
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Housing Progress.—Despite all prophecies of 
imminent decline house-building in England and Wales 
continues to remain stable at about 340,000 a year. This 
stability, as can be seen from the table appended below, 
is the result of a declining output by unassisted private 
enterprise and an increasing output by local authorities 
under slum clearance and other schemes. If these two 
contrary movements continue at their present rates, the 
output of new houses will be about the same this year as 
last. Actually 340,000 may be considered as an upper 
limit. The rate of decline of private building is more likely 
to be accelerated than retarded. The figure of 1,700,000 
new houses, estimated a few years ago by the Registrar- 
General as required on the present standards of accommo- 
dation between 1931 and 1941, has already been exceeded. 
If, as is probable, popular purchasing power reached its 
peak in the year ended September 30th last, the drop this 
year may well contribute to a more rapid falling off of 
private building. Local authorities, too, may be approach- 
ing the completion of their current programmes, and, unless 
a more vigorous attack on overcrowding is launched, the big 
increase in building by them last year may be followed by 
a smaller increase or even a decline this year. 


Houses BUILT IN ENGLAND AND WALES BY 


Years Private 

to Enterprise Authorities 
Sept. 30 without State with State Total* 

Assistance Assistance 
1996 ...cccbasdedide 257,746 49,679 313,669 
2008. scettsccitcuns 275,069 32,685 318,644 
$066 ccctneinbing 274,348 63,749 339,528 
SUE ecntanssaniiinn 264,231 70,630 337,134 
SUED cscaunsdeinaben 248,913 87,452 340,878 

GROW senbateseiioas 230,000F 105,000F 340,000t 


* Including provision by local authorities unassisted and 
private enterprise assisted. 
t Present trends projected. 


The increasing proportion of private building formed by 
cheap houses built to let is encouraging. Newly-built 
houses with a rateable value of under £13 (£20 in Greater 
London) and occupied by persons other than their owners 
a 11 per cent. of the total in 1934 and 17 per cent. 
in 1938. 


* * * 


Poverty in Bristol.— In recent years Mr Keynes 
and many other economists have given support to the 
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opinion that the major social evil of our times was the 
slump and the principal goal full employment. While there 
1S NO reason to criticise this view, it has certainly distracted 
attention from the poverty which still exists even when 
booms reach their height. This new survey of the standard 
of living in Bristol* in the middle of 1937 is, therefore, 
of exceptional value. It was carried out in a prosperous 
town at the peak of Britain’s recent prosperity. Not only 
has Bristol a great variety of industries, many of them 
sheltered, but in respect of at least one industry, namely, 
aircraft manufacture, the city has benefited from the re- 
armament programme. A survey of the whole of Britain 
would have shown more, and not less, poverty. Yet, even 
in the summer of 1937, one-tenth of Bristol’s working- and 
lower middle-class families could not afford to purchase 
even the very meagre amounts of food, clothes, fuel, light 
and cleaning materials taken as minima for the purpose of 
the survey without sacrificing other essential needs, such as 
provision for sickness, savings, holidays and recreation. 
Another 20 per cent. of the families, though not suffering 
the same poverty, stood precariously on the border- 
line. Even so, the minimum food requirements used in the 
survey, which were based on the report of a committee of 
the British Medical Association published in 1933, are 
definitely too low in the opinion of the Ministry of Health’s 
Advisory Committee in Nutrition. This is particularly 
important, since it is in the poorest families that are to be 
found the largest number of children under 14 whose 
nourishment ought to be most imperative. One-fifth of the 
children covered by the survey were living in families 
below the poverty line and another third in families with 
seriously scanty means. Only about two-fifths of the 
children were living in reasonably satisfactory conditions, 
compared with three-fifths of the persons of all ages. In 
the interest of the nation’s physique and of the future of 
the population there is, these disturbing figures show, the 
strongest possible case for more numerous, more varied 
and more nourishing free meals at school and for the most 
careful examination of the practicability of family allow- 
ances. An effective scheme to meet the minimum needs of 
families with three or more children would abolish three- 

uarters of child poverty, and, as suggested in this survey, 
fen is prima facie evidence that the cost, even without 
the imposition of a means test, would be surprisingly small. 





* The Standard of Living in Bristol: a preliminary report of 
the work of the University of Bristol Social Survey.” By Herbert 
Tout, M.A. J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. 64 pages. Is. 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Message and Budget 


New York, Fanuary 16.—The President’s annual Message 
to Congress on the State of the Nation was promptly 
followed by the presentation of the Budget. In the Message 
the President stated : — 


We have now passed the period of internal conflict in the 
launching of our programme of social reform. Our full energies 
may now be released to invigorate the processes of recovery 
order to preserve our reforms and to give every man and 
woman who wants to work a real job at a living wage. . - . 
The first duty of our statesmanship to-day is to bring capital 
and man-power together. We want to get enough capital and 
labour at work to give us a total turnover of business, a total 
national income, fan least eighty billion dollars a year. 


To attain this objective, the chief, and indeed the only 
specific, method mentioned in the Message is a continuation 
of Federal expenditure in the vicinity of $9,000 millions a 

ear. 

F The table printed overleaf gives an outline of the Budget. 
An increase of taxation to bring in about $400 millions 
is proposed, but the form of this was not suggested; there 
was only a hint that certain forms of tax exemption might be 
removed. A Bill to subject State and municipal employees 
to Federal income tax has already been introduced, but this 
would hardly provide 10 per cent., at the outside, of the 
suggested increase. 

If one is to judge financial opinion by the behaviour of 
the share market, the response is uncertain. But, by and large, 
the announcement of larger deficits and a continued expan- 
sion of the public debt was received with vigorous criticism 
by the Opposition Press (naturally), and without enthusiasm 
by others. 
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Receipts ($000,000) 
1933 1938 1939* 1940* 





EE  cciccqnnevnqeniedneone 746 2,635 2,086 1,903 
Miscellaneous internal revenue.. 858 2,280 2,171 2,333 
Social security taxes ........+++. sae 604 6ll 686 
Ec cccchinecnviengnersnnens 251 359 335 404 
Miscellaneous .........0csecceceees 225 208 200 208 
BROME  césccccscccrccsesescs 2,080 6,242 5,520 5,669 
EXPENDITURE 
Regular— 
National defence .............++ 633 980 1,017 1,126 
Interest on public debt ...... 689 926 976 1,050 
TD acicscciceckecidcinese 2,851 4,646 5,251 5,537 
Extraordinary— 
NE iii cris cedeccttinadcnns 472 1,102 1,229 1,044 
Unemployment Relief— 
TRI... Ji cnemigceseredane 360 1,996 2,741 2,019 
Total expendituret ............+++ 3,864 7,626 9,492 8,995 
nn a naamshnaus 1,784 1,384 3,972 3,326 
Gross public debt, end of fiscal 
sani anasto ss sSegabianes shes 22,539 37,165 41,132 44,458 


* Estimated. Years are fiscal years, ending June 30th. 
¢ Includes elements not itemised in table. $ Exclusive of public 
debt retirement. 


Spending for Recovery 


Faith in spending as a recovery device is somewhat weaker 
than it has been. This loss of faith in spending for recovery 
should not, however, be categorically construed as opposition 
to deficits, or even as support for retrenchment. For every 
one who is sceptical that deficits mean prosperity, there are 
many who fear that retrenchment means depression. The 
belief that the curtailment of “ productive” Federal expen- 
ditures in 1937 caused the collapse of that year is not only 
implicitly believed in Washington, but is widely held 
elsewhere. 

For every one who “ believes in” the fiscal policy of the 
last six years, there are a great many who hold that our 
economy has now become conditioned to an $8,000 or $9,000 
million Budget and a continuous increase in the public debt, 
precisely as our economy in the ’twenties was conditioned to 
a $4,000 million Budget and a continuous increase in 
brokers’ loans against stock market collateral. These persons 
are put in the dilemma of being apprehensive of the con- 
tinuation of the present policy and equally apprehensive of 
any change in that policy. 

The number of persons sufficiently hard-boiled to advocate 
taking the position which Mr Roosevelt himself took with 
reference to a Budget half the present size in March, 1933, 
that is, to cut it to the bone, is much smaller now than it 
was then. The number of persons alarmed by a public debt 
above $40,000 millions is smaller than the number alarmed 
by a public debt of $20,000 millions. Opinion is thus divided 
pretty evenly between the group that believes that the pro- 
gramme indicated will bring the national income to the 
desired haven of $80 billions, and so effect its own remedy; 
and the group who merely hope that, in some way or other, 
because of the fiscal programme or in spite of it, the national 
income will rise to $80 billions “by the natural forces of 
recovery,” and so solve the whole problem automatically. 


A “Lion in the Way” 


It is recognised that anything resembling full activity 
implies or includes activity in the heavy industries, or in the 
creation of goods for production, which means heavy capital 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability) . 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada in London 
CAPITAL PAID-UP ‘ + «» $86,000,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $40,183,254 
TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $850,000,000 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Sie Charles Gordon, G.B.E., President. 

H. R. Orummond, Esq., Major-General The Hon. S$. C, Mewburn, C.M.G, 
W. A. Bog, Esq., Vice-Presidents, jackson Dodds, G. W. Spinney, Gen. Managers’ 
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outlay. But in this respect a kind of defeatism or resignation 
has come into vogue. The period of domestic expansion, jt 
is held, is over; no longer does our economy afford an outlet 
for the co-operation of capital and enterprise. American 
enterprise is “saturated,” and can never again afford full 
employment for capital and labour; hence the economy of 
recent years, with the Government providing the principal 
demand for capital and the marginal demand for labour, is 
to be regarded as normal and perpetual. 

Just how widely these views are held is conjectural. It is 
worth recalling that in the ’eighties (when the “ free land” 
epoch was visibly drawing to the close) they were current 
and found persuasive expression, even in public documents; 
but it is also worth remembering that we are only one decade 
removed from the New Era, when the future of American 
enterprise seemed as boundless as it now seems cir- 
cumscribed. 

The psychological interpretation of economic phenomena 
has support in Holy Writ itself, for the explanation given 
by Proverbs of a lack of the spirit of enterprise is the 
existence of a hypothetical “lion in the way.” At the present 
time the spirit of enterprise is as sluggish as it was exuberant 
in the New Era. All sorts of reasons are given for this state 
of affairs. Our economy has been marking time in recent 
weeks at a level which is suspended between earth and heaven, 
and, like the rock on Mount Moriah, much nearer earth than 
heaven. The question whether we shall emerge from the 
present phase by a revival Of private enterprise or an exten- 
sion of étatisme will largely be determined by factors that 
do not lend themselves to statistical measurement and report. 


Armament Expenditure and Trade 


The Budget Message has been quickly followed by the 
special Message on armaments, with its suggestion of special 
appropriation of $522 millions, of which $210 millions would 
be attributed to the fiscal year 1940, bringing the total mili- 
tary Budget for that year up to $1,336 millions. This may be, 
and probably will be, supplemented by relief projects having 
a military or quasi-military character, such as certain sug- 
gested highways. These figures were very close to earlier 
estimates and smaller than suggested figures derived from 
rumours of an “armaments boom.” The share market fell 
rathcr sharply following the Message, and although it is 
easy to describe it as a reflection of disappointment that the 
“armament boom” is not to be, the real causes are probably 
simpler. 

The fact is that the index of manufactures, having 
snapped from 75 (73 if seasonally adjusted) in June to 103 
in November, has since then showed no certain trend. 
Indeed, it has probably sagged slightly, as it commonly does 
in mid-winter, once the automobile industry has got into 
its stride. Such a period of hesitation at this time of year is 
absolutely non-committal about the future—it is, of itself, 
not evidence that the forces of recovery are exhausted, nor 
can it positively be described as a mere breathing spell, 
consolidating the advance preparatory to an upward thrust. 
Both opinions are held by competent observers, and each can 
be sustained by persuasive arguments. 





France 


Foreign Tension Checks Recovery 


Paris, January 26.—The Italian claims, the dismissal of 
Dr Schacht with its repercussions on world markets, the 
approach of Herr Hitler’s speech on January 30th, have all 
exercised an unfavourable influence on the Stock Exchange. 
Prices fell back from the high level of last December to the 
level of mid-November, when the recent series of decrees 
began. Public opinion is strongly opposed to any concession 
to Rome; and the signs of financial difficulty in Germany 
appear to be the prelude to new international complications 
and, therefore, an additional reason for firmness vis-a-vis 
the dictatorships. Feeling in political circles is, then, that the 
idea of fresh concessions must be put aside by London and 
Paris as inopportune and even dangerous for both the British 
and French Empires. 

In such an atmosphere the economic progress that has 
been made seems to lose much of its significance, though it 
does afford timely support to the markets. The franc is still 
steady, and more gold has come back in the last seven days. 
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The increase in production, however, is still slow to get 
under way. As M. Reynaud warned the country, “ the effort 
must be long and sustained.” But if the consequences of the 
lowering of the rate of interest are to be backed by troubles 
abroad, and if further increases in hours of work can only be 
carried through by Government interference, the favourable 
results of recent measures will be still further postponed. 
The return of more capital and greater industrial activity 
are expected; orders and inquiries have steadily increased; the 
reduction of the tax burden on certain industries has proved 
a useful aid. But credit expansion is still condemned by the 
monetary authorities; and foreign alarms dominate the imme- 
diate scene. 


Higher Prices 


Increased orders are now coming from the Government 
for war purposes, since the Treasury is at present well pro- 
vided. An artificial increase of production stimulated by 
monetary expansion would lead to an increase in demand for 
consumption goods and then would follow a fresh rise in 
prices, which already show a dangerous trend in that direc- 
tion, although in the week ended January 21st the rise which 
has recently been noticeable was temporarily arrested : — 


Wholesale Prices Dec. Dec. Dec. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
17th 24th 3ist 7th 14th 2ist 
General Index ......... 654 658 666 669 671 671 


Domestic products ... 679 683 692 696 698 697 
Imported products ... 610 613 620 620 621 625 
Foodstuffs .........s0e00e 627 636 648 652 657 655 
Industrial products ... 678 679 682 685 683 686 


Improved Coal Output 


Coal output in 1938 was 47,560,000 tons, against 
45,334,000 in 1937, or markedly lower than the 55 million 
tons raised in both 1929 and 1930. The recent improvement 
is due to the increase of the total number of persons em- 
ployed at the mines from 244,500 to 249,000, and also to the 
inclusion of three extra working days; working days were 
261 in 1938, compared with 258 in 1937. 

Coal consumption, on the other hand, fell appreciably 
from 76,160,000 tons in 1937 to 68,170,000 tons last year. 
It is true that consumption in 1937 was swollen by specula- 
tive purchases due to fears of a rise in prices; but the falling- 
away last year was also caused by general economic depres- 
sion. Stocks, which fell by 985,000 tons in 1937, after a 
notable rise of 1,908,000 tons in 1936, rose last year by 
915,000 tons. 

Imports of foreign coal fell from 30,875,000 tons in 1937 
to 22,725,000 tons, or roughly the low level reached in 1936. 
This decline was a significant indication, not only of the 
economic inertia that was internationally experienced, but 
also of the failure of French industry to respond to the 
spur of national need. Nevertheless, it is true that 
imports still represented a value of 4,867 million francs, 
however, against 2,198 million francs in 1936. The import 
price per ton average 220 francs in 1938, against 162.5 francs 
in 1937, and 99 francs in 1936. Average daily output 
in the mines was in general unchanged since 1937; and the 
yield, which has fallen by 9 per cent. since 1935 (or by 
15 per cent. in the mines of the North), is also unchanged 
compared with last year. 


Increased Oil Imports 


Imports of both crude and refined oil from foreign 
sources amounted in all to 8,136,524 tons in 1938, against 
7,757,636 in 1937, an increase of 4.9 per cent.; and imports 
of crude oil were 13.3 per cent. higher. The principal sup- 
plier was no longer Roumania but the United States, who 
delivered 4.1 million tons of petrol, against 2.8 millions in 
1937, while purchases of Roumanian oil fell from 3.8 
million to 2.2 million tons. The actual consumption of oil 
products was nearly 5 million tons, which was practically 
the same as in 1937, so that the increase in imports 1s 
accounted for by the building up of greater stocks. 

Potash production made further last year. Some 
3,274,000 tons were extracted, against 2,833,000 tons in 
1937, 2,073,000 tons in 1936 and a record of 3,136,000 tons 
in 1930. In the week ended January 14th the number of 
Persons unemployed was 415,568, against 416,604 on January 
7th and 393,212 a year ago. This is the first fall for many 
weeks, and the weeks of seasonal increase have seemingly 
come to an end. 
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Germany 


Slower or Faster? 


BERLIN, January 23.—The Government has lately curtailed 
its capital schemes to a noticeable extent. Programmes have 
been spread over a longer period of time than originally 
planned. Many building projects have been cut down, 
dropped altogether or simply postponed. Even work on forti- 
fications has slackened; and the building programme of the 
“Strength Through Joy” organisation has been limited. 
For the moment, even the tempo of re-armament has been 
checked, and it is being said that military projects will be 
cut down by 40 per cent. 

This tendency will not, however, affect current military 
expenditure. It remains to be seen, too, whether the con- 
tinuation of the present foreign policy of the Nazi Party will 
not make it necessary actually to increase immediate arma- 
ment outlay; and it is worth mentioning in this connection 
that the colonial aspirations of the Reich are again being 
freely discussed. 

The reason for the slowing down of capital expenditure is 
the present difficult financial situation—underlined by the 
dismissal of Dr Schacht from the Reichsbank. As a result of 
recent vast public contracts, German industries, and espe- 
cially the armament and building industries, have reached the 
limit of their capacity. In May, 1938, the Nazi system of 
financing work by means of delivery certificates was intro- 
duced. Since then, the annexation of Austria, the Czecho- 
Slovak crisis, which caused Germany to construct great 
chains of fortifications, and the autumn mobilisation have 
made fresh State expenditure necessary, and, as a result of 
all these measures, delivery certificates are now falling due 
for payment in increasing numbers, while income from taxa- 
tion is only rising very slowly. 

In addition, while the first three Reich loans of 1938 were 
well subscribed, the fourth loan, amounting to Rm. 1,500 
millions, was not fully subscribed within the appointed time, 
and some Rm. 300 to Rm. 400 millions had subsequently to 
be disposed of, being taken up, presumably, by savings insti- 
tutions and insurance companies. Thus, for the moment, it 
would be quite impossible to float another Reich loan. 

Consequently, as the Government’s construction and other 
capital programmes far exceed the possibilities of financing 
them, from loans and/or taxation, an impasse has resulted 
and plans have to be cut down. The situation is the more 
difficult because industry itself is now in need of capital for 
renewals, etc. Competent authorities have suggested sub- 
stantial increases in taxation. These have been rejected by 
Herr Hitler as being contrary to the social policy of the 
Nazis, for the German worker's standard of living is already 
low. One further reason for the Fuehrer’s rejection of higher 
taxes is that already more than 47 per cent. of the national 
income is taken by the State. 

Thus, retrenchment seems the only way of immediately 
bridging the financial gap. On the other hand, it must be 
realised that a continual cutting down of State contracts 
must lead to an increase in unemployment, which would be 
dangerous for political reasons. 


Trade and Textile Troubles 


The unfavourable trend of foreign trade, which is not 
without its place in the Reich’s present difficulties, remained 
in evidence in December. Imports into Greater Germany 
were valued at Rm. 541.9 millions and exports at Rm. 504.3 
millions. For the whole of 1938 Greater Germany’s imports 
were valued at Rm. 6,052 millions and exports at only 
Rm. 5,619 millions. Thus, Greater Germany's import surplus 
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for the year was Rm. 432.4 millions, whereas in 1937 the 
Old Reich alone had an export surplus of Rm. 443 millions. 
The change which has taken place is shown by the fact that, 
for the Old Reich alone, imports were Rm. 5,449 millions 
in 1938 and exports Rm. 5,257 millions, making an import 
surplus for the old territories separately of Rm. 192 millions. 

As a result of Germany's lack of foreign exchange, the 
textile industry has been seriously hampered in recent years 
for lack of raw materials. Various substitutes, and especially 
imitation silks and wools, have not made up for this defici- 
ency. The elimination of Jews from the textile trade has had 
an unfavourable effect, since it was they who were chiefly 
responsible for the industry’s development in Germany. The 
latest persecution of the Jews has coincided with a new low 
level of textile exports. And it is significant that emigrant 
textile experts are now setting up competitive enterprises in 
foreign countries, such as Holland, England, the United 
States and Switzerland. 

In 1929, German textile exports were valued at Rm. 1,400 
millions. In 1937 they were only Rm. 422 millions; and in 
the first eleven months of last year they were only Rm. 330 
millions. In 1933 Great Britain, the United States, Holland, 
Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries took 82 per cent. 
of total textile exports from Germany. The rest was divided 
among between 60 and 70 smaller customers. In the first six 
months of 1938, however, the group of chief buying coun- 
tries took textile exports worth only Rm. 100 millions, while 
the numerous smaller buyers bought Rm. 84 millions’ worth. 


Credit to Turkey 


Following the visit of Herr Funk, Minister of Economics, 
to the Balkans, the Reich has granted to Turkey a trade credit 
of Rm. 150 millions, which compares with a credit of £16 
millions granted by Great Britain to Turkey last May. The 
German credit corresponds roughly to the value of a year’s 
trading between the two countries and bears an interest of 
5 per cent. It will be used to develop Turkish industries as 
well as to finance armament purchases. The credit will run 
for ten years, and the agreement discriminates against other 
countries Competing in the Turkish market, since Turkey is 
put under an obligation to employ German engineers should 
it become necessary to use foreign experts to complete the 
contracts. In addition, shipment must be made on German 
ships and lading must be dealt with by German firms. 

The recent course of trade between Germany and Turkey 
has been as follows: — 


(Millions of Reichsmarks) 
Imports from rts to 
Oct. to Oct. urkey Brey 
DUPE ceatpsnenahebegnambinnn . 106 71-6 
MEPEE " cusssbennstptbapenbanecs 132-9 87-1 
on, ETA 75:7 153-7 
1938, Sept. to Dec. ......... 55 52 (estimated) 


By reason of rigid restrictions on Turkish exports to Ger- 
many, the balance in the clearing which existed before 1935 
has been rectified, and over the above years the value of 
exchanges has been equalised. 








Italy 


Savings 


TURIN, January 16.—-Statistics of savings are published 
by different offices and arrived at by different methods, so it 
is not easy to get a homogeneous picture of the whole of them. 
The following table, issued by the Inspectorate of the Insti- 
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tute for the Protection of Savings, embraces all the most 
important banks (or those whose deposits exceed 5 million 
lire): — 











(In million lire) January to 
August 

1935 1936 1937 1938 

Public Banks .........s0+0++ 5,539 6,922 7,254 9,273 

National Banks ............ 12,241 13,589 14,152 14,013 
Ordinary and Co-operative 

IS cnasesconcecennnecons 10,992 12,505 12,955 13,481 

Savings Banks ............+++ 18,559 19,302 19,687 18,717 

Postal Savings Banks ...... 19,958 22,309 25,523 27,315 

BORNE ccccescoceccssstes 67,289 74,627 79,571 82,799 


The public banks (Istituti di credito di diritto pubblico) 
consist of six non-shareholding corporations: the Bank of 
Naples, Bank of Sicily, Labour National Bank, the St. Paul 
Institute at Turin, and the Monte dei Paschi at Siena. The 
big increase in 1938 is partly (about 1,100 millions) due to 
a shifting of figures from the savings banks, whose deposits 
appear, therefore, to be declining. The national banks 
(Banche di interesse nazionale) include the three biggest 
ordinary banks: Banca Commerciale Italiana, Credito 
Italiano and Banco di Roma; but since they are controlled 
by the I.R.I.—which is a State-owned corporation, they also 
may be classed as non-private banks. The savings banks 
(which include the Monti di Pieta, or “ pawn” banks) are 
likewise non-shareholding corporations; and, of course, the 
postal savings banks are State-owned. 

Out of 82,799 million lire, 83.8 per cent. (69,318 millions) 
are deposited with public banks and only 16.2 per cent. 
(13,481 millions) with private banks; and if one takes the 
end of 1936 as the practical dividing line between the lira 
of December 21, 1927 (0.0792 grammes of fine gold) and the 
lira of October 5, 1936 (0.04677 grammes), deposits are seen 
to have increased by 7,338 millions during 1936 and by 
8,172 millions during the following 20 months. It appears 
that the alignment or devaluation of the lira has not been 
followed as yet by a corresponding increase in the monetary 
national income, and that therefore the margin for savings 
has proportionately ; 


Bank Investments 


The movement of deposits in banks of various kinds is 
depicted in the following table: — 


(Million lire) 
December 31 Oct. 31 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Public Banks 
Cash and bank balances 588 755 1,376 1,109 1,543 
ID dnccansicccentann 1, 1,940 1,085 2,517 2,710 
Advances .....ccccccccees 1,016 752 640 925 776 
Correspondents ......... 890 1,265 2,232 2,664 2,905 
Contangoes ..........000. . 280 138 217 221 140 
SeCurMRG!S. ..6cccccccccccces 1,532 1,410 1,814 1,960 2,572 
Savings Banks 
Cash and bank balances 1,555 1,199 1,597 1,550 1,570* 
Discoumnt..........000000: 1,550 1,361 1,129 1,140 412* 
AdVANce .......scccceceees 339 396 359 683 404* 
Contangoes ........se000e 332 202 194 223 160* 
MAD ‘sngensocdsoudbuiseses 4,522 4,715 4,512 4,401 2,566* 
Loans (mortgage) ...... 1,896 1,825 1,651 1,727  1,281* 
Securities ..........0000 8,829 8,910 8,976 9,086 6,675* 
National and Ordinary 
Banks 
Cash and bank balances... ait 5,349 5,393 4,761 
I cin vucntesbusensis nee ion 9,795 9,926 9,662 
ae sie ae 175 1,013. 1,415 
Correspondents ......... boo w+ 5;710 5,961 6,244 
Contangoes ..........006+ ove eee 1,118 1,095 981 
Securities ...........000 Ges . 3,361 3,565 4,143 


* Inclusive only of banks with deposits of over 200 million lire 
or about 70 per cent. of total deposit. 


Public banks and savings banks increased, and ordinary 
banks decreased, their cash and bank balances. The figures 
for discounts, advances and correspondents usually reflect 
trends in industry and commerce; but the big increase 1n 
discounts and correspondents by public banks probably 
refers to money lent to new public bodies (such as those 
which monopolise the trade in silk cocoons, wheat, hemp, 
rice, coal, various minerals, etc.), or to industrial concerns 
controlled to the I.R.1. 

Stock Exchange financing, which in our country takes 
the form of contangos (riporti) from end to end of monthly 
settlements is being progressively reduced; and speculative 
activity on the Stock Exchanges came, indeed, to a stand- 
still during 1938, the most marked increase in business being 
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Credit Machinery 


Mortgage loans by savings banks to landowners and house- 
holders are decreasing, as are also loans by the Land and 
Real Estate Credit Institutes (Istituti di credito fondiario). 
The total of land bonds issued against mortgages decreased 
from 1,333 million lire in 1934 to 314 in 1935, 194 in 
1936, 214 in 1937, and 184 in the first ten months of 1938. 

Nor can a noticeable expansion be registered in loans 
granted by the Agricultural Credit Institutes towards per- 
manent land improvements (rural house building, irriga- 
tion, roads, etc.); and these fell from 152 millions in 1934 
to 136 in 1935, 82 in 1937 and 133 in the first nine months 
of 1938. By contrast, loans to agriculturists for current 
farming operations have undergone a great expansion: 668 
million lire in 1934, 818 in 1935, 1,744 in 1936, 3,369 in 
1937, and 3,455.3 millions in the first nine months of 1938. 
The expansion seems to be due to advances granted by the 
Agricultural Credit Institutes to finance larger cash pur- 
chases of wheat, silk cocoons, hemp, rice, etc., by public 
bodies. In cases of this kind, discounts and advances to mer- 
chants by ordinary banks are replaced by loans to public 
bodies which trade in agricultural products. 

The Agricultural Credit Institutes in their turn go to the 
Bank of Italy for finance; and discounts and advances by the 
issue bank are therefore bound to rise. 


(In million lire) 

Discounts Advances Total 
1933  .cocce sthbabbbonne 14,656-4 9,701 -6 24,358 -0 
BOOS . cccccasiuhccncesen 13,049 -9 20,409 -5 33,459 -4 
OSD  éeeenecusssatenves 14,176-3 24,6254 38,801 -7 
1936 ....0- sources ee =—:11, 758-8 20,758 -9 32,5177 


1937 .  7,801- 
1938(11 months) ... 12,064-9 32,764: 1 44,829-0 


This increase in the number of bills discounted and 
advances made need not have a durable influence on the 
number of notes issued. Agriculturists, who were wont to sell 
their products as and when the market called for them, 
now sell their wheat or hemp, etc., immediately after the 
harvest. Notes issued thus return almost at once to the banks 
and are depleted gradually during the year. It may be said 
that the increasing control of economic activity by State 
organisations makes the financial market more and more 
dependent upon those same organisations. 


New Investment 


Private demand for new capital is moderate. After the 
slump, joint stock companies, which reduced their capital 
from 52,281 million lire at the end of 1930 to 44,095 millions 
in 1935, increased it again to 44,805 millions in 1936, 
to 47,695 millions in 1937, and to 52,760 millions by 
October, 1938. In the increase of 5,065 millions for the first 
ten months of 1938, winding-up accounted for about 1,297 
millions, the formation of new companies for 298 millions, 
and new issues by old companies for the remainder. Fresh 
money required was, however, much less than 5,065 millions, 
new issues by old companies being in part paper transactions, 
such as transfers from reserve to capital account. The 1938 
10 per cent. levy on joint stock company capital gave the 
Statutory opportunity for these transfers. 

As new savings are thus going mostly into State concerns, 
changes in the rates of discount and interest have lost much 
of their significance, and variations are few. During 1938 
the official rate remained unchanged at 44 per cent.; the 
Private rate for commercial paper hovered between 5 and 54 
per cent. at Milan, and the rate for contangoes on stock 
exchange monthly settlements was between 4 and 53 per 
cent. Contango rates on 34 per cent. Rentes oscillated between 
4 per cent. at the beginning of the year and 1-2 per cent. in 
September, when a moderate bear speculation took place, 
increasing again to 3 per cent. in the last months. Rates were 
generally 4-3 per cent. higher than in 1937. 





Finland 


Increased Estimates 


HEetsiInGrors, January 7.—The Diet has now passed 
the Budget for 1939. Revenue for January-October amounted 
to 3,467.6 million marks, against 3,303.3 millions in the same 
months of the previous year, and it is estimated that revenue 
from Customs and Excise duties and from income and 
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Property taxes will rise—especially in view of the fact that, 
under a law passed last spring, an extra 20 per cent. will be 
levied on the direct taxes for financing greater purchases for 
defence purposes. Only income from Government sawmills is 
expected to fall off owing to the depressed state of the timber 
market. 

Estimated expenditure records a similar rise, divided 
among a large number of grants for various purposes. The 
principal items among these are the increased cost of hos- 
Pitals and defence; and, in addition, appropriations have 
been made for converting certain State loans. The main items 
in the Budget, compared with the corresponding figures in 
the Budget for 1938, are as follows: — 











1938 1939 
Mill. mks. Mill. mks. 

Current revenue ..........ceccceeeees 4,131-6 4,502 2 
Capital revenue ...........sscceccees 304-6 709°1 

We Ranecnndesttnncenaanionns 4,436 -2 5,211.3 
Current CXPENItUTE ........0eeeees 3,154-3 3,475 °9 
Capital expenditure 1,281-0 1,733-9 

, ERAT 4,435 -3 ’ 

SR Cikicewittinescenisctn 0-9 1:5 





_ The conversions referred to represent in part a continua- 
tion of the policy of redeeming foreign loans and replacing 
them by internal ones. 


Banking Changes 


When Finland abandoned the gold standard on October 
12, 1931, no changes were made in the regulations of the 
Bank of Finland except that the Bank was released from the 
obligation of redeeming its notes in gold or gold currency. 
Since that time, therefore, the gold reserve has been valued 
in the books at the old parity of exchange, and the reserve 
of foreign currency at rates corresponding very closely to the 
old parities or even below them, while foreign currencies, in 
fact, depreciated. 

In other words, these assets are booked considerably below 
their present value. This has caused the Bank considerable 
inconvenience. Changes in the distribution of the foreign 
balances between different kinds of foreign currency have 
occasioned unnecessary alterations in the Bank’s statements. 
In order to avoid such disturbing fluctuations, a law has now 
been issued which provides that gold and foreign currency 
can be booked at values more consonant with current prices 
and gold at a value not exceeding 50,000 marks per kilo. 

The appreciation of the gold reserve results in a book 
profit, which is to be employed, since there is no actual 
profit and the Bank’s assets remain unchanged, to increase 
the funds of the Bank. The Bank’s capital is therefore to be 
raised from 1,000 to 1,250 million marks; and it is also 
stipulated that, until the capital and reserve fund together 
amount to 3,000 million marks, half the annual profit of 
the Bank is to be employed in increasing these items. 

Some less important changes in the Bank’s regulations 
were made at the same time. The note cover has been raised 
from 1,200 to 1,800 million marks. This alteration was found 
mecessary Owing to the great development of economic life 
since the cover existing hitherto was fixed. For example, 
the total value of the harvest is now 41 per cent. larger than 
in 1924, while industrial production has increased by about 
114 per cent., deposits in the joint-stock banks by 86 per 
cent., the turnover of the larger wholesale businesses by 122 
per cent. and clearing business by 141 per cent. 


The British and Polish Trade Bank A.G., 


Danzig 
Paid-up Capital: D. Gulden 5,000,000. - - 
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Letters to 


Dr Schacht and the Nazi System 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The present juncture seems appropriate for a 
review of the results of Nazi economic policy as reflected in 
official statistics and for an attempt to arrive at a tentative 
interpretation of their significance. 

The main facts are presented in the tables below and illus- 
trated in the chart. In the first years of the Nazi regime, the 
existence of large stocks of commodities, and of a huge 
reserve of unused capital, equipment and unemployed labour 
made it easy, from the economic point of view, for the Nazis 





GERMANY’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


investment Goods 


Consumption Goods 





1938 


January 28, 1939 


the Editor 


to achieve their primary aim—re-armament. The expendi- 
ture of the State was increased out of borrowings and the 
reserves were absorbed ; indeed, the chief difficulty was to 
prevent an increase in consumption, in private investment 
or in the demand for imports, any of which would have 
restricted the field for the expansion of State expenditure, 
These difficulties were surmounted by the elaborate system of 
controls of prices, wages, dividends and new investments, 
and by severe taxation. The forms of private property and 
of a free market economy survived, but little of their spirit. 
The Nazi system, as it has grown up, was not thought out 
beforehand in its entirety. It has been the empirical and 
gradual outcome of the Nazis’ determination to re-arm, 

The reserves of labour and idle equipment came to an 
end in the middle of 1938. But State expenditure has been 
very sharply increased. Furthermore, large stocks of certain 
raw materials and foodstuffs have been accumulated. The 
increase in expenditure is explained by the expansion of the 
army and air force, by the two mobilisations and the building 
of fortifications. The two latter items (which may be non- 
recurrent) are said to account for Rm. 5 milliards out of the 
total increase of Rm. 6-10 milliards. The increase in 





NOTE TO CHART 


The above chart, which is based on the official statistics of 
employment and the indices of the Institut fiir Konjunktur- 
forschung, does not claim to be more than an approximate 
illustration of the facts. The top line represents the total pro- 
ductive capacity of the German economic system. The shaded 
portion represents unemployment. The spaces between the 
remaining lines indicate the production of investment and con- 
sumption goods. “ Investment,” of course, includes armaments ; 
private investment may have fallen. The output of consumption 
goods is not an adequate measure of the standard of life, owing 
to changes in quality and in the volume of stocks and the distorted 
emphasis placed on agricultural production. The chart probably 
understates consumption at the beginning of the period and 
Overstates it in the later years. 

The chart shows clearly that the output of “ investment” 
goods (i.e. armaments) can be increased in 1939 only at the cost 
of a reduction in the standard of living. 
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GERMAN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


TABLE I. ‘TAXATION, BORROWING AND EXPENDITURE 
(In Rm. milliards*) 


1932-| 1933-| 1934-| 1935-! 1936- 
33 | 4 | 35 | 36 | 37 





1937-| 1938- 
38 | 39 
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TABLE II, NATIONAL INCOME AND INVESTMENT 
(Rm. milliards) 


| 1928 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 1938 





—— 





1. National income | 75-4 45:2 | 46°6 | 52-7 | 57°9 | 64°9 71-0 | 76 


2. Investment— 
a. Total gross 13-7 4:2 5-1 8-3 | 11-2 | 13-8 | 16-0 | 18°5 
6. Total net 7-3 |-1-6 |-0°75 2:4| 5°6| 7:6; 9:5 11:7 

Increase compared 

with previous 

year :— 

Gross investment 0-9 | 3: 2°5 
income 1-4| 6: 5:0 


| 
TABLE III. EMPLOYMENT, OUTPUT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


— 


| 1929 | 1932 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 


— 





000 omitted) 17,870 | 12,580 | 17,140 20,236* 
nemployment (000 omitt 1,892 75 3 152 

Average 7°67 91 8-04 

Indices ‘of 

(1928 = 100) :— 

Total, inc. food, etc. ......... 101-1 58-5 106-9 ses 
Total, exc. food, etc. sis 101-4 54 107°8 133 
Investment, goods ......... 35°4| 116-6 1768 
Consumpt goods ...... 3 74 95- 116°3 





budgets of Reich, States and municipalities bad a deficit in 1932-33 of Rm. 2'5 
milliards, and (ii) that “ ordinary” expenditure has not increased since then. 
This involves some simplifications which do not, however, affect the main 
correctness of the figures. (e) Excluding changes in the volume of bills 
held outside the banking for which no statistics are available since 1936. 

months only ; the total for the year will be proportionately 
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expenditure has been possible only with severe rationing 
and the compulsory diversion of labour. 

There has been no sign of any reduction of armament 
expenditure in recent months. On the contrary, naval re- 
armament, which would be very costly, seems to be begin- 
ning. The imports necessary for the present scale of expendi- 
ture have been partly paid for out of the reserves of gold and 
foreign currency obtained in Austria. These reserves cannot 
last for ever, and when they are exhausted, imports will have 
to be paid for by exports—in the absence of windfalls such 
as foreign loans or tributes. But increased exports involve a 
diminution of internal supplies. (Moreover, the growing 
unpopularity of German goods means that a larger amount 
must be exported for a given volume of imports.) In addition, 
there is a strong and increasing demand by the Labour 
Front for a higher standard of life. 

The present policy of the German authorities seems to 
require, simultaneously, an increase in armament expendi- 
ture, an increase in exports, an increase in building activities 
and (probably) a rise in the standard of living of the workers. 
Not one of these things, let alone all of them together, can 
any longer be accomplished by drawing in unused resources 
—because there are none. 

The desperate efforts made to increase voluntary savings 
were the final attempt to preserve the appearance of a free 
capitalist system, since an increase in savings would reduce 
consumption without the use of compulsion. The confisca- 
tion and sale of the assets of certain minorities (of whom the 
Jews have been the first) is a step nearer to compulsory 
control. The sale of Jewish assets to “‘ Aryans,” of course, 
diminishes the consumption of the “ Aryans ” by the amount 
of the purchase price. Similarly, the consumption of the 
peasants might be reduced by inviting them to buy land 
confiscated from the Catholic Church or other large pro- 
prietors. 

Further resources could also be mobilised by the collec- 
tive rationalisation of industry, by further conscription or 
importation of labour, by compelling a reduction in the 
consumption of the rich, especially their consumption of 
domestic service, and by still further reductions in expendi- 
ture on the maintenance of capital in “ non-essential ” 
industries. But these devices are limited and necessitate 
far-reaching political and social changes. 

The monetary means employed to accomplish these 
ends are of relatively small importance. It must not be 
forgotten that the Nazis, even if they resort to the “ printing 
press,” can always sterilise the effect of the money they 
create through their complete control over the things, and 
the quantities of them, that the public may buy. It is 
most unlikely that prices will be allowed to rise. Direct 
controls to bring about any desired shift in production exist 
or can be easily created. It is a police problem, not an 
economic problem. The experience of last summer is 
revealing. The rate of State expenditure then increased so 
rapidly that, in any other system, “ inflation ” would have 
been inevitable. But labour and capital for the State’s 
requirements were secured by compulsion, not by being 
competitively bid for. 


The conclusions seem to be clear :— 


(a) The advantages gained at Munich were not used by the 
Nazis to consolidate their economic position. They could have 
used the labour and capital set free by the completion of the 
fortifications, by demobilisation and by the gains in productive 
capacity secured in the Sudetenland to increase the standard of 
living or to raise the allocations for the maintenance of the 
equipment of civil industry. They did not do so. 


(6) On the contrary, further efforts seem to have been made to 
increase Germany’s military striking power to the utmost 
degree in the shortest possible time, by collecting reserves of 
materials and continuing re-armament at a very high rate, 
even at the risk of serious social tension at home and some loss 
to the popularity of the regime. 


(c) This policy is sinister, since it suggests a desire to solve 
external political “ problems” before any attempt is made to 
solve the domestic economic problems. The Nazi Govern- 
ment, which is spending up to 25 per cent. of the German 
nation’s income on armaments, could unquestionably, if it 
chose, bring about at once a considerable increase in the 
standard of living. 


—a y: : 

incidental result of misunderstandings, misadventures or 
mistakes, It is not the necessary effect of totalitarian 
economics. It is the direct consequence of deliberate policy. 


Yours faithfully, 


THOMAS BALOGH. 
London, W.C. 
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Anglo-American Comparisons 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Writing under the above title your United States 

corespondent referred to the issue, in December, of U.S. 
Government bonds at 23 per cent.—maturing 1960-65. 
_ Even before this funding operation, so much of the float- 
ing debt had been paid off that the remainder maturing 
before 1946 barely exceeded the Treasury’s gold stock— 
which is still rapidly increasing. Moreover, in November 
the average yield of U.S. bonds callable after 12 years, was 
2% per cent., and that of Treasury bills issued during the 
month, 1/40 per cent. (Federal Reserve Bulletin, December, 
1938, page 1070). 

It seems clear that a “ Dearth of Bills,” such as was antici- 
Pated, in the London market, in an article in your issue of 
December 24th, must long have been felt by the U.S. banks; 
and to this their failure to make use of their large excess 
reserves for a much more extensive purchase of Government 
securities is no doubt attributable. 

A policy of borrowing at 2} per cent. for 25 years, when 
money can be obtained for practically nothing for three 
months, and the gold stock exceeds the debt maturing within 
Seven years, has the appearance of a reduction to absurdity 
of the somewhat similar policy of the British Treasury: and 
an explanation by your U.S. correspondent, or anyone who 
understands it, would be of the very greatest interest to 
Students of government finance. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. C. Doses. 
Co. Dublin. 


Sterling and Gold 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your interesting article on “ Sterling and Gold ” 
in your issue of January 14th, you combat the “ tendency 
abroad to regard the gold transfer” (of £200,001,571) “as 
inflationary.” It is true, as you point out, that the gold 
transfer has involved no like increase in the note circula- 
tion. But it has, according to the Bank of England Return 
of January 11th, reduced the reserve ratio (gold stocks to 
deposits and notes) from 49.9 per cent. to 19.6 per cent. 
compared with a year ago as a result of the increase of the 
fiduciary issue by £170 millions. 

The gold transferred to the Exchange Equalisation 
Account is for the purpose of bolstering up the pound, and 
presumably will be so used. This will reduce the gold 
reserve available for the redemption of the notes; and the 
whole transaction is decidedly of an inflationary character. 
Inflation of the currency exists to-day and can be proved 
at any time by the adverse rate of exchange and the con- 
tinuous flow of gold to America. This will continue in spite 
of this latest transaction, and can only be arrested by 
reversing the process or stabilising the pound at or about 
the present exchange. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. M. MASON. 


The PARTITION 
of IRELAND 


HOW BRITAIN IS RESPONSIBLE 
BY HENRY HARRISON, 0.B.E., M.C. 


The most dangerous Anglo-lrish issue is 

here comprehensively stated with precision 

and brevity; in good faith and with 
obvious good will. 


Obtainable at Newsagents and Booksellers Gea. 
or Post free Fok. from the Publishers 


ROBERT HALE LTD., 102 Gt. Russell Street, W.C.1 
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Books and Publications 


Work and the Workless in 
America 


Toward Full Employment. By H. S. Dennison and others. 
(London) McGraw Hill Publishing Company. 297 pages. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Labor’s Risks and Social Insurance. By H. A. Millis and R. E. 
Montgomery. (London) McGraw Hill Publishing Com- 
pany. 453 pages. 18s. net. 


Planning and Administration of Unemployment Compensation 
in the United States. By B. M. Stewart. (New York) 
Industrial Relations Counselors. 665 pages. $4.00 net. 


Unemployment Relief Without Taxation. By E. C. Burdick. 
(New York) Samuel R. Leland Inc. 125 pages. $1.25 net. 


The four able authors of “ Toward Full Employment” 
declare that they can claim no technical training as econo- 
mists. It is perhaps for this reason that their arguments in 
favour of a flexible Budget policy are so refreshingly free 
from economists’ jargon. The case put forward is none the 
less sound theoretically, and already familiar in this country. 
The majority of economists here have for long agreed that 
full employment demands such a policy—expenditure plans 
ready to offset a decline in purchasing-power, and retrench- 
ment plans ready to curtail unduly speculative conditions. 

There are also some extremely interesting statistical appen- 
dices giving estimates of possible United States Federal ex- 
penditure for the years 1938-43, based on work carried out 
in co-operation with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This section is of distinct importance to anyone 
trying to estimate America’s economic prospects. A tentative 
estimate of the secondary and tertiary re-employment that 
would result from a given initial expenditure is made, and 
this should be closely studied in relation to the points raised 






















On February 3rd 


will appear two new books of importance 


VALUE AND 
CAPITAL 


By J. R. HICKS 
12/6 net 


an enquiry into some fundamental 
principles of economic theory 


and 


PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE 
PROPERTY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By H. CAMPION 
8/6 net 


an examination of the which 

have taken place in the character of 

public and private property since before 
the war 


Oxford University Press 


by Mr Kahn and Mr Keynes in their discussion of the 
“ multiplier.” 

“Labor’s Risks and Social Insurance” approaches em- 
ployment in the United States from a different angle. It is 
the second of a compendious three-volume series on the 
economics of labour in the United States. Here health and 
old age risks are given specially full treatment. The authors, 
while keeping their recommendations close to the “ insurance 
principle,” are not neglectful of the need for Government 
aid when insurance alone appears to be insufficient. It is, 
perhaps, unfortunate that British experience (on which cur- 
rent American researches rely to some extent) should have 
kept up the pretence of the “insurance principle”; it has 
stereotyped a system of taxation, one half of which is regres- 
sive and the other designed to penalise employment—for 
these, in fact, are the weaknesses of a workers’ and employers’ 
contribution scheme. A recognition that the community, to 
pay for the luxury of unemployment, must be taxed in the 
way least harmful to consumption and to employment itself, 
is the only basis on which a sound system of public finance 
can be devised. 

“Planning and Administration of Unemployment Com- 
pensation in the United States,” too, is concerned with the 
problem of providing for America’s workless. It is a refer- 
ence book about the social security legislation passed during 
the last six years in America, and constitutes one of a series 
of four studies on the unemployment policies adopted in 
various parts of the world. The overwhelming impression 
that emerges is that the American system of unemployment 
relief is passing through a very difficult and (it is to be hoped) 
transitory phase. Sooner or later a uniform Federal system 
will have to be accepted by the nation. The considerable 
achievements already gained, as well as the intolerable con- 
fusion that remains, are set out systemmatically and im- 
partially. 

“Unemployment Relief Without Taxation,” which sug- 
gests a short cut to the solution of this difficult problem, 
contains a new dodge for inflation without tears. The author 
abhors all banking activities (such as pumping money into 
circulation) designed to relieve unemployment; and 
announces that he is opposed to all monetary remedies. His 
own elaborate scheme of Purchase Orders, however, is, in 
fact if not in name, a credit or monetary scheme, and one 
which, as a few minutes’ examination easily reveals, would 
(even if used in conjunction with banking advances to con- 
sumers) work more crudely than ordinary banking methods 
or than consumers’ credits. The author’s economic “ laws 
of motion ” are not much more reliable than his history when 
he tells us that “ the French lost Canada twelve years before 
Sir Isaac Newton discovered the basic Laws of Motion.” 
This sort of book has a limited interest derived from the 
beautiful fallacies in it, and from its being a sign of the 
revolt of even the uninstructed thinker against the economic 
system and the banking orthodoxies that persist in high 
places. 


Shorter Notice 


“The Norway Year-Book, 1938.” Sverre Mortensen. 
Forlag A/S. Roadhusgaten 25, Oslo. 398 pages. 12s. 6d. 


This year-book is remarkably readable as well as informa- 
tive. Statistics and charts are clearly and agreeably presented, 
and the chapters on Norway’s social services are particularly 
interesting. 


Books Received 


The Official Year Book of New South Wales, 1936-37. (Sydney) 
Bureau of Statistics and Economics. 1,006 pages. Cloth 
7s. 6d. Paper 5s. 


Review of the Trade of India in 1937-38. (Delhi) Manager of 
Publications, Statistical Research Branch. 326 pages. 
Rs. 2-12 (4s. 6d.). 


New York Insurance Report. Part 1. Fire and Marine (Business 
in 1937). 1938. (Albany) J. B. Lyon Co. 1824 pages. 
No price stated. 
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The Bank Chairmen 


O casting of horoscopes is more eagerly awaited than 
the astrological exercises in which bank chairmen 
indulge at their annual meetings in January. No New Year 
is fairly begun until these eminent persons have said their 
say about the way in which the winds of economic fortune 
are blowing, about the shelters that should be erected 
against coming storms or about the barriers that should be 
torn down on the approach of fine weather in the world’s 
markets. A year ago the burden of the chairmen’s speeches 
was the need to reduce restrictions on trade, to get rid of 
exchange controls and to restore the free international 
movement of capital, in the cause of galvanising the world 
economic forces that had then halted into renewed activity. 
It must have been with sad thoughts about their last 
year’s proper zeal for sound and constructive policies that 
the chairmen turned this month to the composition of their 
latest addresses. Recovery was not renewed twelve months 
ago; and circumstances have now made modes of commer- 
cial warfare, far removed from the liberalism they then 
preached, the order of the day. 

Thus the chairmen have turned their attention in the 
past week chiefly to two topics; last year’s trade depression 
and the diplomatic tension from which we have not yet 
begun to recover; and the need for forthright action to 
counter inequitable, unorthodox and subsidised competition 
in overseas markets. The bankers’ united anxiety about the 
continued unsatisfactory state of trade is underlined by the 
contents of this month’s Trade Supplement (published with 
this issue of The Economist). In November last 
year The Economist’s Index of Business Activity fell to 
1014; in December it fell further to 1004, the lowest figure 
recorded since August, 1935; and there are no appreciable 
signs in the industrial and commercial scene of any early 
change in trend. But the chairmen have sounded no note of 
despair. True, shipbuilding, shipping, coal and agriculture 
are in varying degrees in the doldrums. The plight of the 
textile trades, and especially cotton, is parlous; and most 
of the chairmen emphasised the anxious anticipation with 
which the Cotton Enabling Bill and the new British India 
Trade Agreement are awaited. But business in the home 
market, apart from certain specialised and localised 
branches of retail trade, has been reasonably well main- 
tained; building activity did not fall away last year to the 
extent that might have been expected; wages and earnings 
suffered no appreciable setback; and there is evidence now 
of some slight upward movement in certain consumption 
trades (not quite duly represented perhaps in the composi- 
tion of The Economist’s Index), such as motor-car sales. 
“We have grounds for the belief,” said Mr F. A. Bates at 
the Martins Bank meeting, “ that we have seen the worst.” 

On balance, too, the country’s financial structure with- 
stood the successive crises of last year well. In an instruc- 
tive comparison, Lord Wardington at the Lloyds Bank 
meeting showed in how many ways Britain’s banking and 
monetary system was much stronger and more elastic in 
the anxious days of September last year than in August, 
1914. The abnormal demand for currency was easily and 
automatically met, and even the mass flight of “ floating 
unemployed capital ” created no radical dangers. Inevitably 
the considerable foreign balances held with London banks 
to finance world trade, which accumulated in 1936 and 
1937 and reached a peak last spring, were withdrawn on a 


wide scale under the pressure of political alarms. But, as 
Mr McKenna claimed at the Midland Bank meeting, 
“contrary to all previous experience, the transfer was 
effected without any rise in Bank rate,” owing to the opera- 
tions of that “ new and efficient instrument,” the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. The abundance of available bank 
credit was unimpaired; and, though Mr McKenna may by 
implication have overstressed the rdle of Bank rate as a 
measure of cheapness, the maintenance of cheap money 
which the bank chairmen called for in January, 1938, was 
successfully achieved. Domestic business was protected 
against extraneous developments and “to this extent at 
least we have become masters in our own house.” 

This is not to say that all is gas and gaiters at home. 
Several chairmen spoke with apprehension of the diversion 
of resources to sterile re-armament; and Mr G. P. Dew- 
hurst, at the Williams Deacon’s Bank meeting, called for 
the most rigid economy in unessential expenditure, “ unless 
we are prepared to live on our capital.” On the other hand, 
a large part of our resources is at present idle, and, to quote 
Mr McKenna again, 

the problem of the proper use to be made of the nation’s 

Savings presents at the moment no difficulties for us; it 

is solved by the fact that the Government has come into 

the market as a borrower on a large scale. 

The heavy additional defence expenditure which the 
Government cannot escape ought to be directed to bring 
unemployed men and equipment into activity as far as pos- 
sible. Taxation cannot help here; but, in present conditions, 
borrowing will stimulate employment. 

Vast Government expenditure, however, must upset our 
balance of international payments. The purchase of supplies 
and storage stocks of raw materials and food will swell 
imports greatly, and the problem of to-day is whether cur- 
rent income from sales abroad and the yield of overseas in- 
vestment can meet the cost of these purchases. It is 
precisely in the realm of exports that prospects are most 
uncertain. Many of our customers are temporarily embar- 
rassed and, all in all, it is overseas that the outlook is 
gloomy, despite the broadening of the base of British trade 
by the agreements last year with Eire and the United 
States. At the Barclays Bank meeting Mr Edwin Fisher 
re-stated strongly how vitally our standard of living 
depends upon expanding exports and a favourable balance 
of payments. 

st year’s depression was, indeed, closely associated 
with a falling off in foreign trade; and this was by no 
means wholly due to the effects of political uncertainty. 
As Mr Rupert Beckett pointed out at the Westminster 
Bank meeting, 1938 was a year of new barriers to trading. 
The Open Door to China was shut. A programme of 
nationalism and expropriation was embarked upon in 
Mexico. Aggressive tactics adopted by German traders 
with Reich support became a menace to British exporters. 

It is perhaps this topic of economic war and trade 
weapons that marks this year’s bank speeches most strongly. 
It can be too strongly stated. Germany’s trade record in 
1938 does not show outstanding success in foreign markets. 
Britain’s share of the one market, South-Eastern Europe, 
where the Nazi drive has been greatest, was small at the 
outset. Elsewhere, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and even, on 
balance, South America, British traders have not been per- 
ceptibly ousted by Germans. 
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Yet it is more than ever important, since foreign trade 
is our most vital arm in national defence, to expand, not 
simply to maintain, our sales abroad. And this is en- 
dangered by Germany’s methods of commerce, by her 
State sales and purchases, her subsidies, currency manipu- 
lations, barter and clearing arrangements and debt devices. 
To counter these the bank chairmen have lent their autho- 
rity to the present wide-flung call for Government action. 

Being bankers, and British bankers, the chairmen are 
moderate in their claims on this score. They do not follow 
the Federation of British Industries in calling upon the 
Government to penalise the entry into this country of goods 
from recalcitrant countries. They are not anxious to see 
Britain imposing upon herself a semi-blockade in peace- 
time. They repudiate firmly the establishment of export 
subsidies as in any sense a permanent part of Britain’s 
commercial structure. They are not disposed to confuse 
necessary defence measures with progressive policy. 

All the chairmen welcome the strong words lately spoken 
by the Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade 
about fighting the Germans with their own weapons. The 
extension of the export credits guarantee system to furnish 
a temporary fighting fund is generally approved. But it is 
to Britain’s own special armoury of economic resources 
that the bankers very rightly look for weapons. It was 
Mr Colin Campbell at the National Provincial Bank meet- 
ing who put this point most plainly. “ We have the finan- 
cial resources to fight competition, and we can give our 
clients free exchange.” “ We are still the world’s greatest 
buyers,” and it is by the use of our buying power that we 
can best preserve our foreign commerce. “ Our import 
trade should be used to the full,” asserted Sir R. Noton 
Barclay at the District Bank meeting, “in pressing our 
advantage against foreign competitors.” 
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It is only a few weeks since The Economist urged that 
Britain’s most important weapon in the commercial conflict 
was her buying power. It is encouraging that leading 
bankers, loth to see the principles of sound business wholly 
abandoned under the pressure of immediate menaces, have 
expressed agreement. Concerted action by the members of 
distinct industries, and by groups of exporters, to examine 
and exploit overseas markets and to enter into agreements 
with their rivals is needed, and might, indeed, have been 
widely done much sooner as part and parcel of normal 
efficient trading. It is a welcome sign that British and 
German industrialists are to try again to reach an under- 
standing next month. The distasteful device of subsidies 
is unavoidable in the short run, if only as a bargaining 
instrument. But it is all-important that these aids should 
be envisaged as temporary only; that the method of their 
levy should be clearly worked out with the British con- 
sumer’s interests fully in mind; that the criteria to qualify 
industries for assistance should be rationally defined (would 
it help in any way, for instance, in the present situation to 
subsidise the declining cotton trade?); and that the terms 
and conditions of their payment should be independently 
decided and administered. 

Meanwhile, it is not to these agencies, but to the natural 
processes of international trade and international invest- 
ment that we must look for progress in a future unclouded 
by war threats and economic aggression. It is to that dis- 
tant and far-off prospect that the bankers have looked in 
their latest speeches; and it is but a sign of sadly dis- 
jointed times that their faith in a freer future is dimmed 
by immediate dangers. For peace as for war, it is infran- 
gibly true that “only by preserving our foreign trade can 
we maintain our national economy.” 


London Store Shares 


ANUARY is the month of retail store sales. It is also 
the month in which many London department stores 
close their financial year. It would be idle to pretend that 
the Stock Exchange is anticipating much excitement from 
the dividends and profits of the London stores for 1938-39. 
The majority of the shares are quoted on a significantly 
higher yield basis than, say, Marks and Spencer or F. W. 
Woolworth, and some of them are at levels which plainly 
leave room for reduced payments at the forthcoming 
dividend season. 

' This distinction between the department and chain stores 
has been a guiding investment factor for several years. 
The West End has retained its attractions for the shopper. 
But it has kept its position only by a long and expensive 
fight, while retailing in the London suburbs and the pro- 
vinces has gone rapidly ahead since 1933. The extensive 
rebuilding schemes which have been undertaken by many 
leading London stores in recent years might be super- 
ficially regarded as a sign of rapid growth; but it is prob- 
able that their result has been to improve selling service 
as much as selling capacity. And service to-day implies 
the maintenance of a series of ancillary services, such as 
restaurant facilities, which are designed to keep the shopper 
under one roof and thus to enhance the store’s goodwill 
rather than its immediate profits. Some services un- 
doubtedly entail much greater expense to-day. Credit 
transactions, ordering by telephone, and free delivery over 
a wide radius involve considerable booking and transport 
costs. And such failures as Gamages (West End) and 
Glaves illustrate the cost of acquiring (and, by inference, 
the cost of maintaining) the customer’s goodwill. Under 
the stress of competition, once-familiar names like 
Shoolbreds and the Haymarket Stores have disappeared. 

The clientéle of the London department’ store may 
perhaps be divided into two classes. There is first a 
wealthy, but essentially stable, population living in the 
Central and West End areas. This class accounts for a 
considerable amount of the stores’ turnover, but it is dis- 
tinctly sensitive to financial conditions. The second 
class consists of enormous suburban and provincial 


population which makes occasional pilgrimages to the 
Mecca of the West End. But this second class, during 
recent years, has enjoyed the benefit of a substantial im- 
provement in retail trading facilities on its own doorstep. 
For its ordinary domestic requirements, such as food and 
simple household equipment and clothing, the suburban 
and provincial stores offer a service to-day which is 
scarcely less efficient, and probably more convenient, than 
the large West End department stores. Hence the suburban 
shopper comes to the latter mainly for fashion goods and 
special items of household need. And such categories are 
plainly affected to a more considerable extent by general 
economic conditions than the day-to-day needs which are 
met locally. 

This factor may account, in part, for the striking diver- 
gence between retail sales in Central and West End London 
and in London suburbs and the provinces of England 
and Wales. The index numbers published by the Retail 
Distributors’ Association and the Bank of England (based 
on 1933) show that sales in the West End and Central 
London rose by 12 per cent. between 1933 and 1937, while 
sales in the suburbs and provinces climbed steadily to 130 
and 127 per cent. of the 1933 level in the same period. 
But the average of the monthly figures for 1938 shows a 
fall in the London index to 105, compared with 112 for 
1937, while the suburbs and provinces made further head- 
way. These trends are compared on the chart opposite. 
In one respect, at least, the evidence of the chart is 
reassuring. The striking progress of suburban and provin- 
cial sales has not been at the absolute expense of the 
London stores. In part, it may be due to the decline of 
the small trader and the growth of the chain stores, which 
are better represented in the index. The fall in London 
sales for the period February-December last year was of 
the order of 7.3 per cent., compared with a rise of 2 per 
cent. for the whole country. It is true that these move- 
ments relate to the value of sales and not to the volume 
of transactions. But between 1933 and 1936 retail prices 
(other than food) changed comparatively little, and even 
in 1937, when rising wholesale prices forced a general 
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marking-up of retail prices, the increase involved did not 
exceed 6 per cent. on the average. The department stores 
can also claim credit for an improved rate of stock-turn. 
For the twelve months ending January, 1931, the rate was 
6.37, but by the twelve months ending December, 1937, it 
had improved to 7.20. This indicator of merchandising 
efficiency shows, in fact, that the average length of time 
for which goods are kept in stock has been reduced by 
about one week over the period. Hence the risk of inven- 
tory losses through changes in fashion has been reduced 
and working capital has been turned to better advantage. 





RETAIL SALES INDICES 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 





Price changes, as we have seen, have not proved so 
difficult a problem as might have been expected in the 
early months of 1937, but the “ mark-up” which they 
entailed caused a fall in the volume of trade, even though 
cash sales were maintained. But in the autumn of that year 
the London stores began to experience a fall in sales, 
some nine months after Stock Exchange values had turned 
downwards. The effect of these factors upon department 
store profits, which are analysed in the following table, has 
been depressing, though the year to January, 1938, wit- 
nessed no reduction in ordinary dividends, except in the 
special case of Selfridge and Company: — 


DEPARTMENT STORE PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 














Earned for Ordinary 
Earned Ord. Shares 
Company (years Total ” 3 wears: ees 8 nanan 
to January 31) Profits | Fixed | Div. 
ron Amt. | Rate | iagent Yield 
J. Barker & Co.— "000 | £000 | £’000 % % s. d. % 
BUDO .Lindédendiccdi 1,744-3 | 482-2 | 412°5 | 41°6 20 
STs pacilinjuceainim 1,593:°8 | 403-7 | 334:0 | 34:9 15 51/3 5-85 
FOOD, vs discvibesee 1,548-°5 | 358-3 | 288-6 | 29-8 | 15 (41) 
Debenhams— 
SOD e ictnddacesdenee 850-4 | 850°1 hed vs hae 
SPOUT ctdericenkie 727:9 | 723-8 | 201-8 | 46:9 205g 2/3 9-25 
SOSOT vdcinvcetins 701-2 | 697-1 | 176-1 | 40:7 2056 (i/-) 
. Gamage— 
pa ART EE *41°5 30°5 16:4 3-4 5 
Bi iisetidenicnineal 122:0 | 106-4 86-8 | 23°8 15 17/3 8-70 
DOD cis cikcnsseias 129-1 | 100-7 81-1 | 16:6 15 (10s.) 
—— 24:7| 20 
, EER 654°5 | 826-7 | 526°7 . 
BOOT i dentinendiibees > 800-3 | 500:3 | 23-9 1812 55/- 6°72 
Sen rcstscabeniaiie 2,713°0 | 788-8 | 488-8 | 23-3 1812 (£1) 
John Lewis & Co.— 
Se ecshancdoeds 154- 126°8 14:3 2:0 3 
Bev cciskdebetnbitine 317-4 | 259-2 | 135°4/ 16-0 12 15/712 6:40 
tneieheiitteties 329° 250 123-3 | 14:3 12 (£1 (@) ) 
Selfridge & Co.— 
POU ccinvedetbisas 481-3 | 352-3 | 150-8 | 20-1 20 
DR asivciibivdinae 485-1 | 354-6 | 128-2 | 17-7 15 2/6 Nil 
Siinuaiadieeties 448-1 | 281:3| 35:9) 4-9 8 (£1 (0) 
Swan & Edgar— 
DO scadivatecsdas 138- 100-3 | 100-3 8-7 5 
BOR, sn sirvesdhabuns 129-4} 93-1| 93 7°7| 6l2| > 20/712 | 6°79 
Nehibaibeies niinian 133-2 | 101-8 | 101°8 8-5 7 (£Z)) 





* After ing expenses. Years to July 31st. (a) 5 cent. 
first cumulative preference stock. t OS Ordinary shares of Gordon Selfridge 
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Fluctuations in department store profits between good 
and bad years are relatively moderate, compared with those 
of industry at large. But dividend policy, in many cases, 
has reflected the effect of rebuilding schemes. This point 
is particularly obvious when the record of John Barker 
and Company is examined. During the past decade the 
company has set aside no less than £1,661,000 for rebuild- 
ing, and broadly speaking the directors have distributed 
only half of the available profits. This factor, suggestive of 
increased distributions when the scheme is finished, coupled 
with the company’s ability to earn steady profits during a 
period of dislocation, accounts for the lower yield basis on 
the ordinary shares compared, say, with Harrods. The 
latter company (which effected its improvements at an 
earlier stage) increased its total profits from £2,271,600 in 
1933 to £2,713,000 for 1937-38. But while the trading 
profits of 1929-30 were comfortably exceeded, the residual 
earnings for the ordinary shares were considerably reduced. 
As the company’s accounts so clearly suggest, retail trading 
profits are highly geared, for overhead expenses bear a 
high ratio to total costs. The net effect for Harrods’ share- 
holders (as indeed for John Barker’s) is that the pre- 
depression rate of dividend has not been restored. But the 
undistributed earnings margin in the latter case is more 
substantial. 

The prospects for the Selfridge group have occasioned 
special concern in the market during recent weeks. Despite 
official denials of rumours reflecting on the position of the 
group, the Stock Exchange still values the 10 per cent. 
preferred ordinary stock of Selfridge and Company (which 
has fallen from 33s. to 11s. 104d. over the past year) on 
a 16.8 per cent. yield basis. This very fact suggests that a 
substantial body of investors is not satisfied with the 
company’s position and prospects. For 1937-38, in fact, 
the company overdistributed, in order to pay its 8 per cent. 
ordinary dividend. This payment, costing £60,000 gross, 
was sufficient to meet the preference dividend of Gordon 
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Selfridge Trust, which owns the ordinary capital of 
Selfridge and Company. If this preference dividend were 
to fall into arrears, the preference shareholders would 
receive equal voting power with the ordinary shareholders 
who, in effect, control the Selfridge group. Selfridge and 
Company has adequate reserves to avoid this challenge to 
the controlling interest, at least for a time, but the problems 
affecting the group may, if Stock Exchange valuations are 
any sign, be of a more fundamental nature. Meanwhile, 
there are two relevant factors in the group’s position. 
First, the managing director’s account showed a balance 
of £119,000 due to the company at the end of January 
last year, which was secured by the deposit of ordinary 
stock of Gordon Selfridge Trust. This issue controls the 
equity of Selfridge and Company, but in the past seven 
years it has received only two dividends, totalling 7 per 
cent. Secondly, Selfridge and Company is committed to a 
guarantee of 25 per cent. on £450,000 cumulative ordinary 
stock of William Whiteley. This commitment has cost 
about £40,000 in each of the past two years, and it con- 
tinues until 1942. Hence the reaction of the Selfridge 
group to a period of falling profits is double-edged and 
extremely high-geared. 

So far, the store companies discussed are those which 
sell a wide variety of merchandise. Among the companies 
which concentrate more on drapery and furnishings, John 
Lewis and Company deserves attention. In recent years the 
company has extended its interests by the purchase of Peter 
Jones in 1933 and Knight and Lee in 1934. These acquisi- 
tions have plainly contributed to the strong upward trend 
of profits—total profits in 1933 were no higher than 
£170,600. But this group has shown a vitality in recent 
years which has found its reflection in profits, and it is 
perhaps somewhat anomalous that its senior preference 
issue yields practically 6} per cent. On the other hand, 
John Lewis profits are already subject to a considerable 
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prior rent charge, consisting of the service of the Properties 
company’s debenture and preference capital. Swan and 
Edgar, whose ordinary dividend was raised from 6} per 
cent. to 7 per cent. last year, provides another example of 
progressive drapery profits. A. W. Gamage, however, 
appear to have developed the profit-earning capacity of 
its mail-order business very successfully in recent years, 
Debenhams is in a class of its own, for in addition to its 
retail interests (which include Debenham and Freebody, 
Marshall and Snelgrove, Harvey Nichols, Stagg and 
Russell, and Bobby and Company) it conducts a whole- 
sale drapery business. But, in addition, its structure is 
among the most highly-geared in the trade. Its debenture 
capital, together with three classes of preference capital, 
amounts to £8,526,738, leaving the small equity of 
£500,000, in 1s. shares. Moreover, its profits derived from 
subsidiaries are already subjected to their own gearing. 
Debenham’s have maintained a 204 per cent. dividend in 
each of the past two years, but the ordinary shares must be 
regarded as liable to wide fluctuation. 

The interim dividends declared by London store com- 
panies provide no hint of any decline in profits. And past 
experience suggests that, if a decline occurs, it should not 
be excessive. The investor, however, cannot fail to note the 
effect of high overheads and prior charges on equity earn- 
ings when turnover is falling. Although the stores in 
Central and West-End London have reduced their sales 
staff by 7.2 per cent. during the past year, such measures 
are protective and cannot compensate for falling business. 
The shadow of falling earnings has been seen for the past 
sixteen months, and in some cases the profits for the year 
now closing may be insufficient to maintain ordinary divi- 
dends in a second year of recession. It follows that the 
holder of London store shares must be prepared to look 
to his earnings cover, if he wishes to avoid the shock of 
reduced payments. 


Finance and Banking 


Dr Schacht and the Reichsmark.—The dismissal 
of Dr Schacht, the “ saviour of the mark,” from the 
Reichsbank was bound in any case to lower the external 
valuation of the mark, and this reaction has been accen- 
tuated by the special circumstances attending his dismissal 
and by the reputation of Dr Funk his successor—an 
ex-financial journalist with a strong predilection towards 
inflation and currency devaluation as a method of commer- 
cial aggression. Even the official reichsmark rate, which is 
strictly controlled and moves in the closest relationship 
with the dollar, weakened on the news from Rm. 11.684 
to Rm. 11.75 to the £, while on the same day sterling was 
steady at $4.68. This movement of the official rate was, 
however, entirely psychological, and does not appear to 
have been tested by any appreciable business. It was 
‘ followed by a rapid recovery of the official rate to about 
Rm. 11.69 at which it has been held steady. The reper- 
cussions of Dr Schacht’s dismissal, however, have been 
much more pronounced in the uncontrolled markets for 
different types of blocked marks. The discount on regis- 
tered marks has widened from 58} per cent. immediately 
before the Reichsbank changes to 63 per cent. Next in 
order of importance are Handelsmarks (with which 
credit and emigrant marks are now merged), the discount 
on which has risen this week from 89 to 92 per cent., 
which means a depreciation of nearly 30 per cent. The 
markets in these types of marks have been almost nominal 
The slump in tourist traffic to Germany has blocked the 
only appreciable outlet for the sales of registered marks, 
while the past week’s developments in German finance 
have been calculated to destroy any remaining incentive 
to acquire Handelsmarks for making long-term investment 
in Germany. 


The weakening in the registered mark rate may reflect 
some apprehension on the part of Germany’s standstill 
creditors regarding the ultimate fate of their commitments. 
Such apprehension can readily be understood. Dr Schacht 
may have been a keen negotiator and hard bargainer in 
past standstill discussions, but at least he spoke the same 
kind of language as the creditors. Both sides dealt in terms 
of concepts of international trade and finance which were 
common to each of them. It remains to be seen whether 
the same can be said of the new personalities at the 
Reichsbank. The test will come next April when the 
renewal of the standstill agreement (which on the last 
occasion was prolonged for three months only) comes up 
for discussion. On purely logical grounds, the fears of 
any tampering with the agreement may be dismissed as 
unreasonable. It provides Germany with an essential 
volume of external short-term credits which are being 
used to an increasing extent for financing her external 
trade, and which could not be obtained at cheaper rates. 
It is not necessary to be a “ moderate ” in Germany to 
appreciate the strength of this case. 


* * * 


The Guilder under Pressure.—Towards the end of 
last week the guilder suddenly came on offer, and in 
—— weakened against most leading currencies. 
The chief movement occurred last Monday, when sterling 
rose from Fl. 8.61% to Fl. 8.64}, the dollar from Fl. 1.843 
to Fl. 1.854, and the Paris rate from Fl. 4.864 to Fl. 4.89 
per Frs. 100. On that day the Netherlands Bank offered 
to sell dollars at Fl. 1.853%, and such was the respect 
felt for its resources that it was able to check the deprecia- 
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tion of the guilder without selling a single dollar. On 
Tuesday the guilder was firmer against the dollar at 
Fl. 1.84%, but the next day the rate weakened again to 
Fl. 1.853%. Meanwhile, sterling rose to Fl. 8.664 and the 
Paris rate to Fl. 4.894, but the steadiness of the New 
York rate was of much the greater importance. The 
primary cause of the guilder’s weakness was a new flight 
of Jewish capital to New York, and this in turn is traceable 
to the general nervousness felt over the international 
political situation. French s tors also took advantage 
of the weakness to sell guilders against francs and dollars, 
and some Dutch quarters attribute this attack partly to 
feelings of disappointment at the relative failure of last 
week’s Fl. 100 millions 4 per cent. French Railway Con- 
version Loan. Fl. 30 millions of this loan was taken 
firm, but the remainder was offered on the market at 95 
and evoked a poor response. Incidentally, a striking con- 
trast came the next day, when a Dutch Oil 34 per cent. 
Loan for Fl. 100.millions was offered at 100} and heavily 
over-subscribed. Holland is now the repository of a huge 
amount of refugee capital, and so must be prepared to 
suffer the same disturbances as Great Britain experienced 
last year. On the other hand, the Dutch gold reserves are 
very strong. The Netherlands Bank holds Fl. 1,461 
millions, which has never been revalued and which is 
to-day worth nearly Fl. 1,800 millions. The Dutch 
Exchange Equalisation Account of Fl. 350 millions 
probably consists almost entirely of gold. There is also a 
steady commercial demand for guilders, while this week’s 
flurry may have left a short guilder position on the 
Continent. The Dutch banks were long ago asked not to 
facilitate speculation, and while there are no restrictions 
analogous to those now in force in London, these would 
rapidly be applied if a serious flight of capital developed. 
Certainly, Dutch banking opinion is not perturbed at 
this week’s fractional drop in the guilder. 


* * * 


December Clearing Bank Averages.—The December 
returns of the ten English clearing banks give the average 
position over the whole month, and so are hardly affected 
by the preparation for the end of the year. Thus the 
increase since November in clearing bank cash has no con- 
nection with year-end calling. Rather it reflects the release, 
through the War Loan dividend payment, of funds accumu- 
lated during November in public deposits. These were 
Exchange Account funds, and what really happened was 
that the increase in the floating debt, necessitated by the 
War Loan dividend payment, took the form of issues of 
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tap Treasury bills to the Exchange Account. The Account 
continued to acquire bills during December, and this led 
to a progressive decrease in the tender issue. Hence the 
month’s drop in clearing bank discounts, only partially 
mitigated by an increase in call and short loans. 


(In £ millions) 


Dec., Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. Dec., 























1937 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 1938 
| 
Capital and reserves 133:3 136-0 136-0 136-0 | 136-0 136-0 
Acceptances, etc. ... | 114-0 115-5 121-9 129-3 128:°5 | 128-0 
Deposits (including 
undivided profits, | 
GP  cnddeteduhdases | 2,293-3 | 2,262°4 | 2,233°4 | 2,219-7 | 2,212-2 | 2,217-5 


1 


Total liabilities ... | 2,540-6 2,513-9 | 2,491-3 | 2,485-0 | 2,476-°7 | 2,481-°5 


Ck ccciintitatnnrenain 241-0 237°8 | 230:'7 | 230:7| 229-3 240-1 
Cheques, balances | | | 
77:9 | 59-2 54:5; 61:8} 62:1; 70-7 





























and items in transit 





Money at call ...... 158°5 | 150:2 145:6  145°4 144°9 155-9 
Discounts .........++ 298-5 | 303-2 287'5 | 266°8 | 271:0| 248-9 
Investments ......... 620-4 | 627°2| 631-4; 631-1 | 628:0; 6208 


sand advances | 962°5 | 953°1| 951:9| 952:0| $446)! 949-1 
Investments in affili- 


ated banks......... 33-71 23-9! 23-9. 23-9 23:9 | 24:0 
Cover for accept- | | 


GBB, seccccocerececceee 158-1 | 159-3] 165-8 173-3) 172-9| 172-1 


rae, pene |} 
Total assets ...... | 2,540°6 | 2,513-9 2,491-°3 | 2,485:0 | 2,476°7 | 2,481 5 
| | ; | \ 

















December also witnessed some increase in balances with 
other banks and cheques in course of collection. This repre- 
sents the more active circulation of cheques in connection 
with Christmas. Advances were rather higher than in 
November, and this has apparently necessitated some 
reduction in the banks’ investments, for even in December 
advances plus investments were up to the normal maximum 
ratio of about 70 per cent. of deposits. The net result of all 
these contradictory movements was a small increase in 
deposits. 


* * * 


Currency War in China.—A currency war between 
the dollar notes issued by the three Chinese banks of 
issue and the yuan notes issued by the Reserve Bank of 
Peiping is proceeding alongside the military struggle—and 
with somewhat analogous results. The yuan notes issued 
by the Japanese puppet institution had an extremely 
difficult and unpromising start, but they are slowly 
ousting the currency issued under the authority of the 
Chinese Government through the Central Bank of China, 
the Bank of Commerce and the Bank of China. The 
whole of the expenditure of the army of occupation is 
met by yuan notes which, moreover, have been decreed 
as the solemeans of payment of taxes and customs dues. 
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The currency position in Northern China has now 
reached a point at which the puppet Government has 
been able to decree the abolition of the dollar notes as 
from March 10th next. Thereafter, the yuan notes will be 
the sole acceptable tender in the vast area under the 
nominal control of this regime. In all areas occupied by 
the Japanese, attempts are persistently made to introduce 
the new yuan currency. The dollar notes thus withdrawn 
from circulation have for some time past been presented 
for conversion either into silver or foreign exchange at the 
offices of the Central Bank of China or through the 
channels of the Shanghai foreign exchange market. By 
this means, an attempt has been made to attract to the 
Reserve Bank of Peiping part of the metallic and exchange 
reserve backing the dollar note issue. These attempts are 
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now meeting with little or no success. The convertibility 
of the dollar notes into silver has been suspended, while 
the control over the foreign exchange market has reached 
a degree of effectiveness at which non-commercial opera- 
tions have no real chance of being allowed. But, quite 
independently of this attempt to acquire the residue of 
the silver and exchange reserve of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, the Japanese campaign to implant in China the 
notes of the puppet Government will be steadfastly 
continued. In certain Japanese circles, the project is even 
being mooted of establishing a new central bank—the 
Tao Chuo Ginko—which is to provide a uniform currency 
for the whole of East Asia. This project shows that Japan 
is neglecting no detail in planning the edifice of her 





MONEY MARKET 


The Bank Return 


THERE has been a fresh contraction this 
week of £4.2 millions in the note circu- 
lation, which is now £13 millions lower 
than it was last November, before the 
Christmas growth in the circulation 
began. This is a considerably greater 
net drop than the one of £7 millions 
which occurred a year ago, but during 
December last there was a _ certain 
amount of foreign dishoarding. 

Jan. 26,Jan. 11, Jan. 18, Jan. 25, 

1 39 


938 1939 1939 1939 
mili. £ mill. £ mill, £ mill. 


Issue Dept: 
Gold 326:4 126°4 126-4 126°4 


ee eeeeereesees 


MND occcnoenasee 473 2 475°6 468:°0 463°8 
Banki t.: 
a suspeene 538 51°4 59-1 63-2 
Public Sa ae * ie 12- 12-9 
ers” 113-1 118°1 119°9 118-2 
Other Deps. 37:3 3677 36:7 36°7 
a ee 98 96°2 85°8 82:0 
Discounts & Ad- 
ee 10-4 22-1 18-5 18-8 
Other Secs. ...... 19-0 22-3 23-6 21-9 
Proportion.......+. 32-7% 29-5% 34:9% 37:6% 


The contraction in the note circulation 
has reinforced the Reserve, but this last 
movement has been neutralised by a re- 
duction of £3.8 millions in Govern- 
ment securities. There is also a small 
contraction in other securities, which 
were higher last week as a result of 
operations connected with Excise Duty 
payments. This is a movement which 
occurs regularly each month. As a con- 
sequence of all these movements 
bankers’ deposits are a little lower than 
last week, but are still relatively high. 
Public deposits are low, showing that 
the influx of revenue continues to be 
used fully for the redemption of 
Treasury bills. 


* 


Foreign Exchanges 


Apart from the fluctuation in the 
guilder, discussed in a Financial Note, 
the foreign exchange market has been 
very steady. Even forward guilders re- 
main at a premium, corresponding 
roughly to the difference in interest 
rates in London and Amsterdam. The 
Swiss franc was not affected by the 
prevailing uncertainty to the same ex- 
tent as the guilder, and only came on 
offer to a very small extent. The Swiss 
banks, of course, are always anxious to 
support their own currency. The New 
York rate has remained very steady at 
$4.674-%%. The Control was ready to 
give dollars at $4.674, but there were 
no takers. On Monday, the Control 


intervened and raised the rate from 
$4.674 to $4.67, and this seems to 
have acted as a fresh deterrent. The 
Paris spot rate has been very steady at 
around Frs. 177, but the French Con- 
trol has sold a few francs in the spot 
market. Three months’ francs have also 
been steady at Frs. } discount, Belgas 
have stood the whole week at 
bel. 27.654, but the one month’s rate 
has hardened to 2-1 cents premium, and 
the three months’ rate has gone from 
a slight discount to par. 


* 


The Money Market 


IN one sense, the feeling of uncertainty 
prevalent this week in the City has not 
pervaded the money market, for bill 
rates remain very low. The free market 
rate for three months’ bank bills is 
43 per cent., while the banks are ready 
buyers of Treasury bills at 4 per cent. 
The real explanation of these low 
discount rates, however, is the growing 
shortage of bills. Last week only £23 
millions of Treasury bills were allotted, 
against maturities of £38 millions, while 
this week only £20 millions are being 
offered. Since the end of the year the 
tender issue has shrunk from £488 to 
£411 millions, this last figure repre- 
senting the size of the tender issue for 
the current week. 


Jan. 27, Jan. 19, Jan. 26, 
1938 1939 


. ‘, ye 
Bank Rate ...... Se-sonnes 3 2 2 
Deposit Ce... 1 1 
Short Loan Rates : P : 
Clearing Banks ...... ‘E, * 1p-1* 
Soccesenccoscooces 1 
Deen Beas : . u? 
teasury bills ......... 2 
Three months’ ’ P 
aabahienbieiniainaiediite 1732-9;6 1732-916 1732-96 


* Viz. 12 per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities in six months of maturity. 
cent. for loans inst 1 cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt st within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral. 
The result is that the market is unable 
to meet the banks’ needs, unless bill- 
brokers are either to have unemployed 
funds on their hands or else to repay 
some of their regular loans; and they 
are naturally unwilling to face either 
alternative. In these circumstances, it 
would take more than a general feeling 
of uncertainty to raise discount rates. 
The inadequate supply of bills remains 
the dominating factor, and there is con- 
siderable discussion in the market about 
the steps that should, or might, be 
taken by the authorities to remedy a 
situation that is rapidly becoming 
awkward. 


34 per 





NOTES 


The Bullion Market 


AparT from last Thursday, when the 
price was fixed at par, there has not 
been much arbitrage in evidence in the 
gold market. The reason lies in the 
existence of a small premium during 
most of the week, combined with the 
steadiness of the New York exchange 
rate. The absence of any exchange fluc- 
tuations made it impossible for arbi- 
trageurs to take a view, or to buy gold 
at a premium in the hope of being able 
to cover their exchange later. The con- 
tinued maturing of forward contracts, 
which cannot now be renewed, brought 
a certain amount of gold into the mar- 
ket, while there was a moderate Con- 
tinental demand in addition to such 
arbitrage as was attempted. The Con- 
trol was always ready to sell gold, but 
did not have to do so every day, and 
never had to supply more than half 
the market's needs. It has also been 
difficult to detect Control sales. The 
one important change is that now that 
the Exchange Equalisation Account’s 
gold reserves have been reinforced, the 
Control is once more ready to sell gold 
after the fixing. 
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* Above or below American shippi 
week’s calculations are based on a 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 3d. 
per cent. 


t At fixin ; 
The New Fork price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


The silver market has been lifeless, and 
closed with a dull tone. Although the 
London price is only fractionally above 
the New York parity, there have been 
practically no American inquiries for 
silver at or below parity. This suggests 
that even if the price falls to parity 
there will be no new American demand, 
and it may be that the uncertainty re- 
garding American silver policy will 
deter arbitrageurs from operating, in 
case of a sudden drop in the New York 
price while their silver is in transit. 
This is one reason why some London 
Operators take a bearish view of the 
silver outlook. 
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LIABILITIES & 6 ASSETS £ s a 
Share Capital Authorised : Coin, Bank Notes and eg apne ofEngland 53,651,379 19 11 
Balances with, and in course of Collection on 
34,428,948 0 0 
2,869,079 Shares of £12 each =... ..  ... 34,428, other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland ... ... 17,813,028 15 7 
2,000,000 Shares of £2 10seach... ...  «. 5,000,000 0 © | Money at Call and Short Notice .. cee 25,089,239 7 0 
5,771,052 Shares of £1 each ose eee eee 5 171,052 0 © 00 Investments at or under Market Value: 
War Loan and 0other British 
45,200 ,000 0 0 Government Securities (of which 
£379,822 10s is oe for Public 
CAS Sone of G8 comh, & sd € sd Stocks pee 626 18 vs 
Os paid . 41,172,697 10 0 Dominica and Cotental Government ae ¢ 118,869,020 17 0 
eee S71 Shares of t2 108 each, Stocks and Bon = a es ¢| 
fully paid ... 4,804,192 10 0 Dunhey teveahenene a heb 1,420°368 7 11 
* ee - a 3,181,731 0 0 British ite 27,035,202 0 0 
eee ——___———_ 15,188,621 0 0 | Other Bills... * aiiaesieos 6 8} 48,498,810 6 8 
Reserve Fund . 12,410,609 0 0 . : 263,921,479 6 2 
Dividend payable ebruary, 1939. a 879 04 to Customers and other Accounts (less 
eeteeag grant va an? Recount, as below. 628318 08 for Doubtful Debts and Contingencies) "209,010,040 13 11 
si Bank Executor and Trustee Company Limited: 
29,076,745 ; 0 9 9 abilides of Customers for a ss aes es 245,024 16 4 
Current, Deposit and other £ sd Liabili ustomers cceptances, Confirmed 
Accounts 457,026,364 7 1 Credits and En é 17,217,847 18 10 
(Including £71,052 10s 0d on Bank Premises at ad Office and Branches at cost, 
Public and other Accounts less amount written off ‘ is 2 8,869,974 5 § 
secured as per contra) 462,242,242 © S | Other Properties and work in progress for extension of 
due fe Affiliated business at cost, less amount written 619,299 13 6 
Companies 5,715,877 13 4 Yorkshire Penny Bank Limi s 
- 93,750 Shares of £5 each £3 paid .. 281,250 0 0 
tances and Confirmed ee enacwen 187,500 Shares of £1 each, fully paid 187,500 0 0 
of * 8,734,235 13 8 Proportion of Reserve lative 937,500 @ © 
En ts on account of ‘Customers 8,483,612 5 2 thereto os 468,750 0 0 
The Geek tes contests running for the sale Shares in Affiliated Companies: 
of Forei Currencies to the value of Belfast Banking Company Limited: 
£12,532 2s 3d which are covered by 200,000 Shares of £12 10s each, 
to a corresponding amount. £4 paid ... 800,000 0 ¢} 1.795.836 4 4 
The total sum paid to Directors as remuneration Reserve and Undivided Profits ... 995,836 4 4 — 
for their Tone is as follows: The Bank Limited: 
Fees and Income Tax thereon £& d 100, Shares of £50 each, £10 paid | 1 399 990 0 0 
paid by the Bank... . 46,666 13 4 Se een os Seat Say pas} ’ 3,195,113 15 1 
Fees and Income Tax ¢heceen Reserve and Undivided ts 1,895,113 15 1 
paid a by Adiliated Companies North of Bank Limited : 
Seeeden as were Reserve and Undivided Profits ... 1,438,843 8 10 + i 
Directors of the Bank 5,969 2 4 ey tame 
Total 635 15 8 200,000 Shares of &Seach, £1S5spaid 250,000 0 0 
—_—_ Reserve and Undivided Profit. iseeraiz 2} “#407417 7 


509,036,835 0 0 


cmuniiminaenimmenianinn 
509,036,835 0 0 
omnia aaah 





Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st December, 1938 Cr. 

d £ s a 

To Interim Dividend, pela 19m 3 Jaly 1998, at the By Balance from last Account... ... . 591,044 1 2 
tend poe eantcateeh, less Income T 879,200 0 4 Prof year 31 paietien 1938, 
» Dividend payable Ist Fabrasry 1899 at the rate n Net a we lo ny = a dividends from 
of 8 per cent actual, less Income Tax 879,200 0 4 ee ee ie full provision having been 

« Reserve for Future Contingencies... 500,000 0 0 Doubtful Debts . ose 2,445,670 19 11 

;, Balance carried forward to next Account we _ 628,315 ¢ 0s 
3,036,715 1 5 1 1 [1 3,036, 715 i 41 








W. G. BRADSHAW, 
S. CHRISTOPHERSON, 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF a MIDLAND BANK x LIMITED . 
accordance Section 134 of the Com ies Act, we report as follows: 
W Mee 3 and ees Seen in avail wich the Books at Head TOftice and with the certified Returns from the Branches. We have 
Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England, Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collection 
We have verified the Securities representing the Invest- 


H. A. ASTBURY, Chief General Manager 


} Deputy Chairmen ALBERT G. STERN, Director 


R. McKENNA, Chairman 


satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Coin, 


Banks land, d Short Notice and Bills Discounted 
monte of ink and the British ‘Tree a atesien beained all the information and a we have required, we are of opinion that such 


ments of the Bank and the British Treasury Bills and having ¢ correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information 


Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
explanations by the books of the Company. 

TT on WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, Chartered Accountants, Auditors 

AFFILIATED COMPANIES : 


London, 12th January, 1939 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 
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Mr Frederick Hyde.—The death of Mr Frederick 
Hyde, who from 1929 until last year was sole managing 
director of the Midland Bank, leaves another gap in the 
ranks of those who were responsible for the amalgamations 
which gave birth to the big banking combinations of to- 
day. Mr Hyde will be remembered in the banking world 
for his work in co-ordinating the accounting methods used 
by the various banks of which the Midland Bank became 
the amalgam. His system of branch control and accounting 
is used by many overseas banks. To a wider public his 
evidence before the Macmillan Commission has now 
become the classic exposition of the way in which a modern 
bank regulates its advances. But to those who really knew 
him Mr Hyde leaves a different memory. As managing 
director he was always ready to give the utmost sympathy 
and encouragement to any member of the enormous and 
widespread Midland Bank staff. He took care to see that 
every man received due recognition and credit for his work, 
and in this way “F.H.,” as he was known in the bank, 
inspired a hero worship, even among juniors in remote 
branches who never came in contact with him. On his 
retirement last year a large presentation fund was sub- 
scribed by the staff. It was typical of Mr Hyde that he 
asked that the major part of this fund should be used to 
endow a prize to be given by the Institute of Bankers in 
connection with their new higher diploma: for banking. 
This is the tangible memorial to Mr Hyde. It is the 
memorial which he himself would most have desired to 
leave behind him. 
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Sun Life Assurance Report.—The Sun Life is the 
first insurance report to appear each year, and is invariably 
examined with particular interest. In 1938, new sums 
assured amounted to £21,660,000, a figure which is 
second only to the record of £22,010,000 secured in 1937, 
Consideration moneys for annuities granted were slightly 
smaller at £190,000. The net rate of interest earned on 
the life assurance and annuity funds fell from £4 0s. 7d. 
per cent., to £3 18s. percent. Premium income, exclusive 
of single premiums, showed a large and satisfactory 
increase of roughly £350,000 to £4,878,000, while death 
claims amounted to £1,278,000 against £1,071,000. In 
pursuance of the investment policy of recent years, a 
further reduction was effected in total investments outside 
the United Kingdom, and mortgages again increased. 
Property loans (all within the United Kingdom) amounted 
at the end of 1936 to £3,959,000, at the end of the following 
year to £4,725,000 and on December 31st last increased 
further to £5,494,000. A large portion of these mortgages 
are doubtless connected with house purchase schemes, 
which have the valuable feature of attracting life assurance 
business. Policy loans were further reduced from 
£2,643,000 to £2,459,000. British Government securities 
increased by approximately £500,000 to £10,900,000 ; on 
the other hand, Colonial and Foreign Government securi- 
ties were again substantially reduced from £5,070,000 to 
£4,549,000. Debentures increased by nearly £1 million 
to £11,150,000, and combined preference and ordinary 
shares remained practically unchanged at the compara- 
tively small figure of £1,200,000. 


Investment 


Prey to Politics—The behaviour of the Stock 
Exchange for the first three weeks of this year was 
ominously reminiscent of the uneasy August dealings last 
year. And the pattern has been disagreeably confirmed 
this week by two major setbacks, both of them directly 
traceable to the resurgence of political fear. Wall Street 
actually gave a sign of what was in store for London, by 
staging a fall of 2} points in the Dow Jones industrial 
average on Saturday of last week. London took its un- 
happy cue on Monday, when heavy selling depressed gilt- 
edged, foreign bonds and equity prices. After a short 
respite on Tuesday—or more, accurately, a closing rally 
which put gilt-edged stocks slightly higher on balance— 
the falls were resumed on Wednesday. There is, of 
course, no necessity to discuss the causes of this retreat in 
detail. The dismissal of Dr Schacht has been interpreted 
as a victory for the extreme party elements in Germany, 
and has received, therefore, political rather than economic 
emphasis. The fall of Barcelona has removed a blind spot 
from the eyes of some investors which has hitherto pre- 
vented them from realising the strategic implications of 
the Spanish civil war. The calling-up of Italian conscripts 
and the approach of Herr Hitler’s speech have reminded 
the world that diplomatic initiative lies with the Axis 
powers. And the world has not been slow to sell its 
securities. 


* * * 


The result is that many securities—gilt-edged, indus- 
trials and mining shares alike—stand to-day at levels lower 
than those of the September crisis. Movements in repre- 
sentative securities since that date are shown in the follow- 
ing table. 
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It is hardly surprising that falls of this order have un- 
covered certain positions in London. Until recently, the 
technical strength of the market had been fairly resistant 
to selling—but now a new purge of weak positions may be 
inevitable. Losses of this week’s order are not easily 
regained, at the best of times. And the Stock Exchange 
dare not hope that the causes of its uneasiness will be 
quickly removed. 


* * * 


Imperial Tobacco Profits.—Last month the Stock 
Exchange Committee suggested a standard form for 
dividend and preliminary profit statements. It is rather 
disappointing that a company of the standing of Imperial 
Tobacco has failed to set an example to smaller concerns 
in this matter. The utility of the Committee’s suggested 
form is, in fact, underlined by the Imperial Tobacco 
figures, for it is necessary to deduce from the information 
given an approximate profits figure, since the latter is not 
specifically stated by the board. The distribution, following 
general expectations, has been maintained at 25 per cent 
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tax free, but disclosed profits have fallen from £10,750,609 
to £10,685,565 (approximately), while ordinary earnings 
are slightly reduced from 26.4 per cent. to 26.2 per cent., 
tax free. The results are analysed in the following 
table :— 


Years ended October 31 
1936 1937 1938 
£ £ £ 

Profit ......sseeeeeeeeseees 10,636,316 10,750,609 10,685,565* 
Preference divs........++ 852,209 852,209 852,209 
Ordinary stock (tax free) : 

apenas: ciniaincceiioss 9,784,107 9,898,400 9,833,356 

UE  sdigcuntatendaieds 9,390,762 9,390,762 9,390,762 

Earned Yo .recsoseeees 26:0 26-4 26-2 

Bald % « cctiivescucsd 25 25 25 
General reserve ...... 250,000 250,000 500,000 
Carry-forward ......... 1,183,767 1,441,405 = 1,384,000* 


* Approximate figures. 


The apparent fall in profits is, in fact, more than accounted 
for by the rise in the standard rate of income tax during 
the year and by the incidence of a full year’s National 
Defence Contribution, compared with only seven months’ 
payment for 1936-37. Unless there is any specific impor- 
tance in the doubling of the general reserve provision to 
£500,000 (which entails a reduction in the carry-forward 
to £1,384,000), the figures contain no surprises, and they 
must be regarded as satisfactory. The amount of tobacco 
retained for home consumption for the eleven months to 
November showed a further increase from 168.4 million 
lbs. in 1937 to 175 million lbs. for the same period of 
1938, but the average import price of unmanufactured 
tobacco rose last year from 15.54d. per Ib. to 15.8d. per Ib. 
The growing use of Empire leaf may already indicate a 
slight shift of demand towards cheaper varieties, and 
although the impact of rising leaf prices is cushioned by 
the company’s stock equalisation policy, it must have 
some influence upon earning power. Presumably, the 
failure of British American Tobacco to repeat the 1} per 
cent. bonus for the year to September 30, 1938, will 
affect the current year’s revenue account. The sum of 
these factors suggests that Imperial Tobacco is not likely 
to expand its earnings during the current year. On a gross 
basis the £1 ordinary stock units at 6% yield £5 12s. 6d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


Cables and Wireless Earnings.—The Cables and 
Wireless traffic index is now available for the full year 
1938, but the task of estimating the financial results for 
the year is, on this occasion, peculiarly complicated, since 
the comprehensive reduction and simplification of Empire 
rates came into force at the end of April. Hence the 
traffic index is a poor guide to the net revenue position, 
for while it provides an indication of the course of 
receipts, it does not show the movement of the volume of 
traffic. The average of the twelve monthly indices is 
69.3 compared with 78.9 for 1937—a movement which 
Suggests a fall in gross receipts of £612,000. On the 
other hand, the beam rental of £250,000 per annum was 
cancelled with effect from March Ist, thus providing 
Savings of £208,000 for 1938. Moreover, the Company 
was relieved of certain other financial obligations, and the 
Governments concerned in the agreements agreed to 
reduce their terminal and transit rates. It is impossible to 
estimate the power of these factors to offset an other- 
wise inevitable rise in the operating expense ratio. The 
other items of income of the operating Company, such as 
charter of ships and income from investments, must also 
be expected to show a decline, perhaps of not less than 
£50,000. On this basis the operating company’s net 
profits may not show a smaller decline than £400,000 to 
£450,000, which would mean a fall in earnings to about 
3 per cent. But last year the directors set aside £300,000 
which was specifically earmarked for equalisation of 
dividends. Taking this reserve into account, the Com- 
munications company might well be able to maintain the 
dividend rate at 34 per cent. by dipping into the fund for 
no more than £150,000. 
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The amount received by the Holding company from 
the Communications dividend would be reduced as the 
result of the transfer to the Government of 2,600,000 £1 
Communications shares at the time of the agreement. On 
a 34 per cent. dividend basis, this would represent a loss 
of income of £91,000. Of the income from other 
sources, the Marconi interim dividend was increased from 
2% per cent. to 34 per cent., and while the Cables Invest- 
ment Trust income for the 12 months to June 30, 1939, 
must show some reduction, there is no reason to think 
that the Trust’s interim dividend of 2 per cent. need be 
reduced (in which case the Holding company’s receipts 
for the calendar year from this source would be un- 
changed). Directly-owned investments may, at a guess, 
be estimated to yield £10,000 less. In short, the revenue 
of the Holding company need not be reduced by more 
than £100,000 or so. This would cover the amount 
required for the 54 per cent. Preference dividend and 
almost 3 per cent. on the ordinary capital. Were the 
Communications company to distribute current earnings 
in full and to utilise the whole of the £300,000 reserved, 
then the Holding company might be able to maintain its 
Ordinary dividend at 4 per cent. Such a generous policy 
could hardly be considered conservative, however, in view 
of the continuing adverse traffic trend. Moreover, it is 
equally pertinent to observe that, on the above chain of 
hypotheses, actual earnings for the year applicable to the 
Holding company’s Ordinary may possibly not exceed 
2 per cent. 


* * * 


Investment Trust Results.—A _ considerable 
number of investment trusts have issued their reports for 
the year 1938, and broadly they confirm the trend set up 
by reports issued last autumn. The majority of recent 
reports show a fall in income—a fact which suggests that 
the traditional time-lag has proved an inadequate brake 
upon declining profits, though it can be attributed in 
part to the earlier impact of depression in the U.S.A. 
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But although lower equity earnings are the rule, many 
ordinary dividends are being maintained. The following 
table summarises the revenue and capital position of six 
of the larger trust companies :— 

































































Ordinary Stk. Portfolio 
Earned mele 
Trust (years to| Total [| --__—-|Ord. oo || 
m 31) Rev. ae A Le | Depn. 
jOrd. - : . 
Amt. % chs. ope | : Price | Yield 
inaliaaindiiiug  — 
Law Deb. C ree loll %. | £ | % 
7° geeaaer 108,184 | 57,352 | 16-0 oY Ped Pee ) 435 | 
OO esac 106,103 | 53,545 | 15-4 14] ... + ?| a | 5-90 
ROBB. ccccensve 91,920 | 40,694 | 12°9 | 14} ... ? | )| 
Debntr. Corp. | 
BID sntephins 239,364 | 92,927 | 12-0 | 10 | 17) 15 | + 2) 
| peace 249,136 |95,146 | 12-7 | 10 | 19 | 15 | + ? | } 20912 4-77 
$008 inten 241,902 | 88,965 | 12-3 | 10 | 20 | 13 | — 
Gen. Cons. Inv. 
I ote | 85,666 27,051 | 8-9 | 6 | 50/13] + 2 | 
Oe ccisonns | 106,859 | 34.483 | 11°5| 7) 52/11 | — 5 |} 11112 6-28 
SOO shetdeseny 99,819 | 29,710 | 10-2 | 7 | 52| 10 | —12 | 
Metrop. Trustt | | 
aes | 167,170 | 66,406 | 13-8 | 12| 34) 6) + 9) 
BN Gaietiis 1177,304 | 71,354 | 15-1 | 12 | 35 | 7| —7 | } 20712 5-78 
~~ Borger 164,259 | 60,674 | 13-2 | 12 | 35| 5| —14) 
Omnium Inv 
i isspunin 90,875 | 10,422 | 2-1 | 2%2| ... +? 
a sseuuae 5940 |22,221 | 4:7] 312 ... — 9) } 431) 8-05 
eR ctineat 121,850 | 20,934 | 3-3) 3igi ... —21 | | 
Scot. Utd. Inv. | i 
TO ceitens 141,737 | 30,826 | 8-3| 5 | 62) 6) +2) 
ee cotcteant | 153,890 | 38,364 | 10:5 | 6|58| 6 | — 7) > 8212 6-06 
TOO eciniiios | 136,260 | 24,897 | 7-1) 5 | 55| 4| —10 | 
j | - i { | 














* Proportion by which valuation of investment exceeds (+) or falls short 
of (—) book values. Years to following January 1 or 2. + Income, 
and dividends, etc., paid, shown gross for 1938; previously net. 

By its business, its capitalisation, and its division of 
securities into separate funds, the Law Debenture 
Corporation is not a representative trust, but its results 
for last year illustrate the general experience. Investment 
income declined by about 8 per cent. (some 82 per cent. 
of the main portfolio is in bonds and debentures), but 
profit from the sale of securities fell from £16,789 to 
£4,691. The Corporation is, however, the only trust in 
the list to show a surplus over book values. The deprecia- 
tion recorded by other companies varies, but frequently 
the deficiency is not covered by reserves. Of the five 
remaining trusts, Debenture Corporation shows the best 
cover, for depreciation requires only about one-third of 
available reserves. Distribution of investments, geo- 
graphically and by categories, shows only fractional 
changes during the past two years, which are of no special 
significance. Perhaps the most consistent among these 
small variations is the decline in the proportion domiciled 
in European countries. Falling revenues and a substantial 
degree of depreciation, however, are the key features of 
1938 investment trust reports. 


* * * 


Tilling and B.A.T.—The total income of Tilling 
and British Automobile Traction increased last year from 
£474,978 to £550,800. That is the main fact in a report 
which is otherwise content to provide the minimum of 
information to the shareholders. The total distribution is 
9 per cent. tax free, compared with 10 per cent. gross for 
1937, and is equivalent to 12.42 per cent. on a gross basis. 
The distribution, however, is not quite covered by dis- 
closed earnings, which are equivalent to 8.9 per cent. tax 
free, and the balance carried forward has been reduced by 
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approximately £5,000. The results, however, are clearly 
most satisfactory. They would be read with even more 
eagerness if the directors were to see their way to provide 
fuller information regarding the assets and earnings of 
the associated companies in the group. The balance sheet 
shows that these interests (including capitalised bonus 
shares) amount to £4,344,746, while shares in subsidiaries 
stand at £114,733. Presumably the usual form of consoli- 
dated statement might not be applicable to this type of 
grouping, although the distinction between associated 
and subsidiary companies (for group accounting purposes 
at least) is often rather vague. Other companies with the 
same accounting problem have adopted such expedients 
as summary balance sheets and profit and loss accounts, 
and while Tilling and B.A.T. has interests in no less than 
24 provincial transport undertakings, fuller information 
regarding the more important units would be appreciated 
by shareholders. The ordinary shares yield £5 per cent, 
gross at 51s. 3d. 


* * * 


Amalgamated Cotton Setback.—The fall in 
Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust profits for 1937-38 is 
no less serious than the setback shown by Lancashire 
Cotton Corporations. Trading profits of the group are 
about £100,000 lower at £166,814, and total receipts for 
the parent company amount to £120,977 against 
£219,181. Provision, however, has already been made for 
stock depreciation, whereas in 1936-37 a special fund of 
£30,000 was created for the purpose out of profits. This 
fund has not been drawn upon, and has been transferred 
to general reserve, which is increased to £100,000. 
Despite the conservative valuation of stocks, however, the 
book value of subsidiaries’ stocks has increased from 
£405,098 to £458,671, though the Trust’s own stocks are 
only £8,000 higher at £551,110. The balance of earnings 
available for the Trust ordinary shares is £31,472 (against 
£89,581, after charging the special stock reserve), and 
represents 15.7 per cent. tax free. A year ago (the first 
year since capital reorganisation), only one-fifth of the 
earnings was distributed, and it has thus been possible to 
maintain the 84 per cent. tax free distribution on the 
highly-geared ordinary shares, even out of the latest 
year’s attenuated profits. But the surplus is only sufficient 
to add £14,740 to the balance carried forward. Meanwhile 
the outlook for the cotton industry remains obscure. 
Hopes that all sections of the industry would support the 
Enabling Bill have been checked, for the time being, by 
opposition from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
where a vote adverse to the Bill was recorded—some- 
what unexpectedly—last Wednesday. Already five un- 
satisfactory months have elapsed in the Trust’s current 
year, and the potential benefits of the Enabling Bill would 
not be reaped before it elapses. A yield of 10 per cent. 
gross on the ordinary shares is, therefore, appropriate 
to current trading conditions. 


* * * 


The Week’s Reorganisation Schemes.—Happy is 
the company which can reshape itself, in the hope of 
better times ahead, by a simple equity capital cut. The re- 
organisation schemes presented by Burtol Cleaners and 
Sheffield Steel Products are both of this nature. The 
former company, incorporated in 1934, has an issued 
capital of £250,000 in 5s. shares, and showed a debit 
balance at profit and loss of £14,950 at September last. 
It acquired for £146,753 goodwill, patents and trade marks 
which have singularly failed to provide commensurate 

ings. These are to be written down to £11,000, 
and with other write-offs on property, furniture and 
preliminary expenses, entail cancellation of £200,000 
of the ordinary capital. Since the directors estimate that 
the 1938 results on the reorganised basis would have 
amounted to £5,000, the capital structure is being brought 
am reasonable line with earnings. The eee to a 

uction in depreciation, consequent upon the writing 
down of fixed assets, leneven’ does fae absolve the 
company from the task of earning sufficient _— to 
replace its assets, at cost and not book values. iss 
ordinary capital of Sheffield Steel Products is to be 
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reduced by two-thirds from £558,262 to £186,087. In 
this instance, intangible items, including the loss carried 
forward, amount to £86,000. Finally, the full scheme of 
reorganisation has now been circulated by the directors of 
Cordoba Central Railway. It confirms the favourable 
interpretation of the preliminary details given in The 
Economist of January 14th, page 86. The directors point 
out that after payment of all expenses and the service of 
the first debenture stock, the balance of liquid assets will 
amount to between £350,000 and £400,000, which, to- 
gether with interest on the State railway bonds, should 
provide sufficient income to cover between 3 per cent. 
and 4 per cent. on the new “B” debenture stock. The 
yield on the latter (inferred from the present prices of 
income debentures and consolidated income stock) would 
amount to 8} per cent. on a 34 per cent. payment. 


* * * 


Rhodesian Copper Earnings.—The announcement 
by Rhokana Corporation of profits of £896,000 for the 
half-year to December 31st (subject to income tax, but 
not including any dividend from Mufulira) undoubtedly 
satisfied the market, and does not account for this week’s 
fall in the shares from 103 to 93. The figure in fact com- 
pares with £869,000 for the previous six months, and 
£1,136,000 for the corresponding half-year of 1937. 
The Roan Antelope earnings estimate (also subject to tax) 
for the December quarter shows a substantial expansion 
at £461,500, compared with £250,500 for the September 
quarter. In the latter period, of course, production was at 
95 per cent. of basic quotas, whereas the companies were 
freed from restriction for two months of the past quarter, 
and operated at an average of 100 per cent. for the other 
month. Copper prices also rose from an average of 
£40 15s. 10d. to £44 16s. 10d. during the quarter. A 
similar increase in earnings is also shown by Mufulira 
for the December quarter at £345,500 against £201,500 
for September. This company has produced £547,000 
during its first half-year, against £564,500 for the corres- 
ponding period of 1937, and provided that current prices 
are maintained at the existing level of output (100 per cent. 
of basic quotas) a higher dividend may be payable to 
Rhokana. But both assumptions are rather less certain 
than they were. It is difficult to make any precise estimate 
of possible earnings during the current half-year. But if 
the quota is maintained at 100 per cent. and copper 
averages £45 (which is understood to be the objective of 
the authorities), Rhokana’s copper earnings, allowing 
nothing for Mufulira dividends or cobalt revenues, might 
well be of the order of £850,000, while Roan Antelope and 
Mufulira might earn £660,000 and £550,000 respectively. 


* * * 


Ashanti Goldfields Report.—Little change has 
occurred in the results of this veteran West African gold 
producer during recent years. A tendency towards in- 
creased costs has been more than offset by expansion in 
revenue. Moreover, the increase of 1.3 dwts. in the 
average value of the reserves occurred despite the treat- 
ment of ore averaging fully 14 dwts. above the grade shown 
by the reserves at the end of September, 1937. The notable 
expansion in the ore reserve tonnage reflects highly 
satisfactory development not only in the deep levels, but 
also in certain immediate portions of the mine. The 
results of the past three years are analysed below: — 


Year to September 
1936 1937 1938 
Ore treated, tons ...... 213,710 216,600 224,120 
Average yield, dwts. ... 19-31 20-19 21-8 
Total income ..........+. £1,503,930 £1,598,260 £1,659,730 
Revenue per ton... 140/9 147/7 148/4 
ing costs ...... 26/1 28/2 29/2 
Net profit ............ £964,920 £1,014,040 £1,042,060 
DE GIR | ceinisnaniissne 90/4 93/8 93/2 
Dividends ...........0.+ £950,000 £950,000 £950,000 
SUP OME. cndscusiondecacens 95 95 95 
Carried forward* ...... £134,400 £100,360 £112,430 
Ore reserves, tons ...... 1,458,030 1,595,110 1,834,290 
Average value, dwts. ... 20 19-7 21 


* After allowances for income tax, reserve, etc. 
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As already announced, the capacity of the new treatment 
plant is to be 30,000 tons a month and not 20,000 tons 
as originally contemplated. The consulting engineer 
declares that “ the position generally warrants a larger and 
longer view of the future of the mine.” Meanwhile, a 
monthly profit of about £100,000 is budgeted, and this 
figure will probably be maintained until the 30,000-ton 
stage has been reached. The proceeds from the residue 
re-treatment plant (practically completed by the end of 
the year) and from certain improvements at the Central 
treatment plant, may be offset by reduction in the grade of 
ore treated. During the period of waiting, the company 
may accordingly do no more than maintain its dividend 
upon the increased capital at the recent rate. At the 
current price, allowing for the bonus of one in five and 
the bonus issue of one in 20 at £3, the shares would return 
about 5} per cent. on this basis, until the increased 
profits are available for distribution. The report makes 
no reference to the necessity for providing additional 
capital for Amalgamated Banket and Ariston, in which 
the Ashanti is understood to hold substantial interests. 
The balance sheet, however, shows British Government 
securities, below market value, at £208,060 (against 
£363,520), while shares and interests in other companies 
are somewhat increased to £722,930. Cash and bullion 
amounted to £183,550, against creditors and other items 
totalling £285,380. 


* * * 


Bibiani.—Last year’s income of £311,500 compares © 


with £303,940 for 1936-37. But owing partly to native 
labour troubles, net profit at £83,130 shows a decrease 
of some £25,200. Once again 15 per cent. has been paid, 
and the slightly increased balance of £90,070 is carried 
forward. The chief feature of the report lies in the increase 
of 153,870 tons in the ore reserves to 2,961,670 tons, the 
value being unchanged at 7.25 dwts. The new plant is 
expected to start in June, but not to operate at full 
capacity until towards the end of the current financial 
year, when on the basis of full operation a monthly 
revenue of £64,680 is expected—rather more than double 
the present yield. Meanwhile, the 4s. shares are quoted at 


22s. 9d. 
* * + 


Rand Selection Corporation.—The falling-off in last 
year’s profits of Rand Selection proves to have been much 
greater than might have been inferred from the cut in the 
dividend to 40 per cent. There is a new charge of £8,100 
for interest on the £1,000,000 5 per cent. convertible notes 
issued during the period; but with earnings on a lower 
scale, only £25,000 is required for tax reserve as against 
£125,000, while no further appropriation is made to 
reserve, which in 1936-37 received £200,000. Under- 
writing commission and expenses in connection with the 
note issue absorbed £27,830; and after providing for the 
dividend, a slightly increased balance of £104,940 is 
carried forward. The bulk of the money received from the 
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note issue has meantime been utilised for loans, which total 
£1,192,660, as against £485,660 twelve months ago. 
Shares and other interests stand at £2,479,430, as com- 
pared with £2,282,850 at September, 1937. The notes 
will, of course, rank for interest in respect of the whole 
of the current financial year. The company has apparently 
realised the interest previously held in Rietfontein No. 11 
and the Spaarwater undertakings. As usual, the assets 
exceed by “a substantial amount” the figure at which 
they appear in the balance sheet. A current price of 23s. 9d. 
may be regarded as making some allowance for the rather 
uncertain outlook. 
* * * 


Commonwealth Mining Scheme.— The long- 
expected capital reorganisation scheme of Commonwealth 
Mining has now appeared. It is likely to encounter criticism 
on two grounds—first, that it discusses the group’s interests 
very briefly indeed, and secondly that although it involves 
writing down the capital by one-half it may be none too 
severe. Despite the optimism prevailing when several of 
the company’s subsidiaries were floated, the circular very 
truly says that they “ have not lived up to expectations.” 
Certain other investments have also depreciated in value. 
On the other hand, substantial profits have for many 
months past been reported by the Yellowdine and Comet 
undertakings, though in the former case earnings have 
shrunk from around £16,000 in the middle of the year to 
around £12,000 in the last month or two. But by contrast 
the profits of Comet have in the meantime expanded 
from under £2,000 to around about £3,000. The official 
circular, however, makes no specific reference to these two 
interests, which are considered to be the most hopeful 
among the company’s holdings. Apparently the idea is 
entertained that they may provide partial compensation 
for losses in other directions. The market price of the 
existing 5s. shares is 1s. 44d., and a cut in the par value to 
something approaching this level might have been sounder 
policy than the one proposed. 

* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual 
analysis of profit and loss accounts on page 230 includes, 
apart from three companies for which comparable figures 
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are not available, the results of some 36 companies, among 
which investment trusts are well represented. Net profits 
amount to £1,799,000, compared with £1,711,000, and 
thus show an increase of 5 per cent. The aggregate 
net earnings of 111 companies reporting in 1939 amount 
to £13,697,000, a total which is 7 per cent. below total 
earnings of £14,705,000 for the previous year. The 
week’s results are discussed in preceding Notes and on 
page 196 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue 
reports of company meetings begin on page 202. The 
chairmen’s speeches at the annual bank meetings (the latter 
include Midland Bank, National Provincial Bank, West- 
minster Bank, District Bank, Williams Deacon’s Bank and 
Martins Bank) form the subject of a leading article on 
page 183. Addressing Turner and Newall shareholders, 
Sir Samuel Turner expressed satisfaction with the pro- 
gress of Turners Asbestos Cement Company. The new 
Trafford Park buildings and plant reorganisation had been 
practically completed, and on the selling side turnover as 
a whole had been substantially higher than in any previous 
year, both in the home and export markets. Mr Eric Miller 
informed United Serdang (Sumatra) shareholders that at 
the end of 1938 stocks of tyres and other rubber goods in 
the hands of manufacturers and dealers were probably lower 
than at the end of 1937. At the Langen (Java) Rubber 
meeting, Mr Miller pointed out that as the N.E.I. quotas 
for 1939 were appreciably higher than in 1938, internal cuts 
in the exportable rate should be less severe. Addressing 
members of The National Bank, Mr Michael J. Cooke 
stressed the importance and value of the trade agreements 
between England and Eire and the United States of 
America. The technique of amortisation on short-term 
securities carrying a high nominal rate of interest was dis- 
cussed by Sir William Goschen at the Union Discount 
Company meeting. The importance of the New Zealand 
import regulations for foseph Nathan and Company was 
examined by Mr Alec Nathan. Although further informa- 
tion. was needed to judge their effects, the chairman antici- 
pated that the company’s import business would be main- 
tained without material alteration. 


EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
FEBRUARY 7 FEBRUARY 9 


THE Stock Exchange has been at the 
mercy of politics this week and appre- 
ciable selling, much of it from Contin- 
ental quarters, has depressed prices to 
the lowest point touched since last 
September’s crisis. The falls have been 
s° precipitate that some positions have 


been uncovered, particularly in the 
American market, although so far no 
serious technical weakness has de- 
veloped. Forced selling, however, was a 
definite factor in the week’s setback, 
and it was only relieved by “ bear” 
covering at the end of the week. 

In the gilt-edged market, Old Consols 
and War Loan fell 4 and Local Loans 
# on Monday. On the following day, a 
weak opening was succeeded by a late 
rally, and many stocks showed net rises 
of one-eighth. In midweek, however, 
further selling occurred, and despite 
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a steadier feeling in the afternoon, falls 
of up to } were recorded in gilt edged, 
and were repeated on Thursday. The 
Jamaica loan improved to 14 discount 
in midweek and encouraged the Colonial 
section of the market slightly. 

Sharp falls were recorded in German 
bonds, the “‘ Dawes ” loan falling 3} and 
the “Young” loan 3 on Monday, 
though a rally on Tuesday was held. 
Potash 7 per cents. were a weak feature, 
having fallen no less than 6} points to 
584 by midweek. Further weakness was 
evident in Egyptian issues and although 
Far Eastern bonds were not a target for 
selling, they were quoted lower where 
changed. Brazilian issues were fairly 
steady, but Chilean bonds were marked 
down on the news of the earthquake. 

* 

Home rail stocks proved vulnerable to 
a fair volume of selling, in every depart- 
ment. L. and N.E. debenture issues 
were particularly weak, and this line 
also led the fall in guaranteed stocks. 
L.M.S. first preference were marked 
down sharply on dividend fears,and the 
condition of the market after an un- 
favourable batch of traffics and certain 
doubts about the “ Square Deal” was 
extremely weak. London Transport 
““C” stock weakened further to 71. 
The Argentine rail market was de- 
pressed, although selling was not unduly 
apes — Consolidated debentures 
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Although it showed some resistance 
on’ Tuesday and early on Thursday, 
the industrial market deteriorated con- 
siderably during the week. Selling did 
not reach large proportions, but buying 
support was completely absent. 
Although selling pressure relaxed after 
Monday, the trend in iron and steel 
shares was downward, Thornycroft being 
among the worst victims. Coal shares 
continued dull, and engineering issues 
showed small losses. The general weak- 
ness affected even electricity supply 
shares, besides electrical equipment 
issues. In the motor group, the 
“ heavies”’ were the most affected, 
although a steadier tone developed on 
Tuesday. Exceptionally, A.E.C. har- 
dened, but Leyland lost ground after 
the meeting. While sharing in the 
general movements, Aircraft issues also 
became steadier on Tuesday. Textiles 
showed small losses, apart from some 
support for Jute Industries preference. 
Except for a slight rally in Courtaulds 
on Tuesday and Thursday, rayon 
shares were weak. Brewery shares 
followed the rest of the market, and 
the normally steady tobacco group also 
lost ground. Stores were depressed, and 
losses were general in the provision and 
catering section, especially in Liebigs. 
Miscellaneous issues were typical of the 
rest of the market. Foreign selling 
depressed Lever and Unilever and 
Swedish Match “B,” though they 
recovered slightly on Thursday. Inter- 
national issues fell sharply on Monday, 
and turned erratic after a steadier ten- 
dency on Tuesday. 

While selling did not gather real 
momentum, sales of the leading oil 
issues depressed prices, which were 
further weakened by a precautionary 
marking down. A little support from 
the Continent—who were otherwise 
sellers—brought temporary relief on 
Tuesday and again on Thursday. 
Rubber shares suffered less severely 
than industrials on Monday, but quota- 
tions gave way all round under a steady 
trickle of sales. 

The mining market had another bad 
week, and Tuesday’s rally did not go 
far towards cancelling the losses of the 
other days. In the Kaffir section, de- 
pressed conditions on Monday were 
largely due to Cape and Amsterdam 
selling, though quotations were lowered 
out of proportion to its volume. Steadier 
nerves at the Cape brought some respite 
on Tuesday, but weakness returned 
later, helped this time by Swiss and 
local selling as well. West African and 
diamond issues followed Kaffirs. Rho- 
desian copper shares resisted further 
declines on Tuesday, but base metal 
shares generally moved in step with 
other sections. 
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ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


By falling 1.8 points in a week, the 
Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
equity prices had reached 58.5 on 
Tuesday, January 24, 1939—or only 
0.5 above the “ low ” of September 27, 
1938. A week ago the index was 60.3, 
and 61.5 at the end of December. The 
corresponding average yields are 6.48, 
6.25 and 6.13 per cent. In the following 
table we give a selection of the com- 
ponent indices :— 
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New York 


WALL STREET gave its first reaction to 
growing political fears at the end of 
last week when the Dow Jones average 
fell by 2.35 and turnover reached the 
comparatively high level of 660,000 
shares. This fall proved a reliable signal 
of what was in store, for on Monday 
turnover reached 1,870,000 shares and 
the Dow Jones industrial average col- 
lapsed 54 points, leaving the chartist’s 
resistance level well behind. Heavy sell- 
ing again occurred on Tuesday, but the 
temper of the market fluctuated wildly 
and stocks showed little change on 
balance. The volume of turnover sub- 
sided appreciably in mid-week and 
fractional losses predominated in the 
industrial and rail groups. Utilities, on 
the other hand, proved relatively re- 
sistant. The fall in steel output from 
53 per cent. of capacity to 52 per cent., 
according to “Iron Age,” also dis- 
couraged the market, which has been 
anticipating a steady improvement in 
output by the end of January. The 
sharp break in the market has been re- 
ceived with consternation by invest- 
ment advisers, although during the past 
few weeks certain quarters in Wall 
Street have been less optimistic regard- 
ing the pace of industrial recovery in 
the United States. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 
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DatLy AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN 


COMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 
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1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 116: 2 
January 25th 


Totat DeALINGs IN New YorK 


Stock Exchange Curb 








1939 | - Shares 
hares Bonds » 

| 000’s $000’s 000s 

Jan. 19 890 6,900 182 
os wa 740 6,180 203 
o ae 660 4,280 143 
- 2 1,870 8,670 291 
» 241 1,700 8,040 265 


ae 900 | 5,550 146 
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New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
19, 26, 19, 26, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
1. Rails and |4. Manufacturing 


Transport oe on 
tchi 32 a g 2253 
; Chrysler ...... 7714 685g 
BMT oat sine Elec. Autolite 323g 2712 
"Pacific. 534 «5 | Gen. Motors.. 4773 4312 
G.N. Ry. PL 27s 2319| Nash Kelvntr. i 
Illinois Cent... 1814 1554 pengiy Avtn. 2730 23 
N.Y. Central.. 1973 1612) Bendix Airpin 3114 251g 
Northern Pac. 1278 10!2| Douglas Air... 713, 64 
Pennsylyv. R... 2178 1 Se (United Aircft. 3914 35le 
Southern Pac. 1873 15°8! Air Reduction 6014 5414 
Southern Rly. 201g 1655) Ait Re Cheml. 184 172 
Union Pac. ... 9614 8954! ‘Col. Carbon... 91 87 
Greyhound... 18% 16%| 50). Cs ee 149 143 


Un, PGarbide.. 88lo 8214 
2. Utilities and 1 

U.S. Ind. Alc. 2312 2054 
Communications | Aiji< Chalmer 43 4053 
Am. W’works. 137g 12 |Gen. Electric 415g 38 
C’with. & S.... 173 158) West’hseElec.112 10013 
Con. Edison... 327g 3014; AmericanCan 9814 922 
Col. Gas & El. 73g 673|Addressogrph 2512 2512 
El Bond & Sh. 12 101g/Caterpillar ... 46 4215 
Nat Pwr& Lt. 812 754) Cont. Can. ... 4053 3834 
N. American.. 245, 2258) \Ingersoll Rnd115 106 
Pac. Gas & El. 2914 29 lInt. Harvester 5512 5319 
Pac. Lighting.xd4312 4214\Johns Manvle 10214 88 
Pub Serv N. = 321g;Am. Radiator — 143 
Stan Gas & E. 35g 310} Corn Prods.. 611s 
United Corp. 314 2%. J I Case & Co. o 8412 
Un. Gas Imp. 121g a Glidden ...... 2234 20 
Amer. Tel. ... 153 15033/G. Am. Trans 5814 54 
Inter.Tel.For. 9 81g| Allied Stores.. 1012 . 9 
Westn. Union 23 205g| Celanese of = 2234 1812 


Radio ......... Tig 654) Ind. ae 28 2514 
» B. Pref. 6512 62 Coons im. 135g 117g 
Eastm’n Kdk. 182 175 
3. Extractive and Gillette ...... Tq 7 
Metal Loews .......++ 4810 46lo 


Am. Rol. Mill 195g 163, 20th Cen. Fox 235g 211g 


9 ee 
Am. Metal 337, see 71% ile 
Am. Smelting 481, 4214 —- ns Sa 
Bohn Alum... 2612 23 | Bo eo ie Ite 1654 
Cerro de Pas.. 4414 401,| 7°" s g 3773 
Int. Nickel ... 527g 463 tcy. 23 217% 
& 341 
Tex. Gif. Sul. 32 30lg 


Lorillard ...... 
wa Smelt... 5712 525, |Reyn. Tob. B. 427s 405g 


-- 2776 2212| Nat. Distillers 2673 241 
Atlantic Refg. 225; 217 4 > 
illips Petr. 4033 371> Schenley Dis. 1554 141g 





Shell Union... 1354 12 
Shell Un. In, PE 106 10534 
Socony Vac.... 1314 12 
Stan. Oil Cal. 281g 27 
Stan. Oil N.J. 505g 473, 
Texas ...cccsee 4654 4214 


6. Finance 
Comcl. Credit sXe 46 


Atlas Corp. . 814 7%, 
Com. Inv. Tr. 5412 5012 
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Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 

Nominal Con- New 

Week ending Capital versions Money 
January 28 £ £ 


To the Public ........+0++ 200,000 om 230,000 
‘To Shareholders ......... 100,000 ase 200,000 
By S.E. Introduction ... 300,000 we» 303,000 
By Permission to Deal... 25,000 as6 25,000 
Sav. Certs., week ended 

Jommaty 21 ...ccesccese 150,000 om 150,000 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Year to date £ 
1939 (New Basis) ... 14,814,050 14,814,050 
1938 (New Basis)...... 21,947,251 12,097,251 
3939 (Old Basis) ...... 11,674,674 11,674,674 
1938 (Old Basis) ...... 14,297,172 4,447,172 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


Year to date £ 
1939 (New Basis) 11,388,258 3,425,792 Nil 
1938 (New Basis) 10,747,146 1,320,000 
1939 (Old Basis) 8,563,882 3,110,792 Nil 
1938 (Old Basis) 4,447,172 Ni Nil 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ 
1939 (New Basis) ... 9,875,000 744,662 4,194,388 
1938 (New Basis) ... 2,885,843 1,344,158 7,867,250 


1939 (Old Basis) ... 9,034,500 298,000 2,342,174 
1938 (Old Basis) .... 477,500 582,500 3,387,172 


Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


SALES BY TENDER 


Liverpool Corporation Bills.— 
Tenders will be received at the Bank of 
England on February Ist for £1,000,000 
dated February 6, 1939, and will be 
payable on August 5, 1939. The bills 
will be in amounts of £1,000, £5,000 or 
£10,000. 

Barnet District Gas and Water 
Company.—Tenders are invited for 
£50,000 44 per cent. preference stock 
at a minimum of 110. Net revenue, 
1937, £72,428. Number of water sup- 
plies, 47,281. Quantity of gas sold 
2,659,265 therms. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
ONLY 

Central Commercial Properties .— 
Issue of 40,000 7 per cent. cumulative 
£1 preference shares at 24s. No divi- 
dend will accrue on these shares in 
respect of year ending June 30, 1939. 

Purnell and Sons, Ltd.—Issue of 
75,000 “A” £1 preference shares at 
par to existing preference and ordinary 
shareholders. First dividend payable 
April 1, 1939. 

New Era Consolidated.—Issue of 
200,000 5s. shares at 12s. 6d. (one for 
every four held on January 31st). 

Geevor Tin Mines .—Issue of 68,800 
5s. shares at 10s. (one for every five held 
on January 20th). 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Imperial Continental Gas As- 
sociation.—The Association offers to 
purchase holdings of its 34 per cent. 
debenture stock (£171,620 outstanding) 
at 100, ex the interest payable on 
February 15, 1939. 

Canadian National Railways.— 
It is announced that £500,000 out- 
standing Grand Trunk Pacific Branch 
Lines Company 4 per cent. first mort- 
gage sterling bonds, guaranteed by 
— will be redeemed on February 

> . 
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SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
The recent setback in colliery profits is 
reflected in the WEMYSS COLLIERIES 
TRUST report, which discloses a fall of 
£4,700 in profits to £48,216. The dividend 
is reduced to 9 per cent., against 10 per 
cent. Textile companies continue to show 
falling profit. SPARROW AND HARD- 
WICK and WILKINSON AND RID- 
DELL report reductions of 11 per cent. 
and 17} per cent. in net profits, which 
amount to £31,283 and £42,289, respec- 
tively. COW AND GATE reports a {1} 
millions increase in sales, but lower selling 
prices and higher costs have reduced the 
parent company’s net profits from £98,122 
to £73,226. The virtual cessation of British 
film production until the Film Quota Act 
came into operation, and higher expendi- 
ture arising from technical developments, 
account for the DUFAY-CHROMEX loss 
of £122,378 for the 16 months to Septem- 
ber 30 last. Certain reports, however, show 
a satisfactory contrast with the general 
downward trend of profits. Total profits of 
GREYHOUND CING ASSOCIA- 
TION TRUST are £29,000 higher at 

316,307, while INTERNATIONAL 

OMBUSTION have raised their dividend 
from 30 to 324 per cent. Increased 
demand for rubber soles and heels in the 
second half of 1937-38 has provided 
PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES with an 
£8,000 increase in profits to £47,858. 


BANKS 


Standard Bank of South Africa. — 
Interim statement as at September 30, 1938, 
shows total assets of £87,183,999, an increase 
of £164,450 since corresponding date in 
1937. Deposits are £161,570 lower on the 
year at £68,294,109. Cash, £15,710,033 
(£2,653,094 higher). 

Imperial Bank of India.—Net profits 
for half-year to December 31, 1938, are 
Rs. 39,35,100, an increase of Rs. 2,44,998 
on second half of 1937. Dividend is 12 per 
cent. per annum, tax free, absorbing 
Rs, 33,75,000 (as before). To reserve, 
Rs. 2,50,000. To pensions, Rs. 70,000 
(Rs. 31,400 more), and to _ premises, 
Rs. 2,50,000 (same). Carry - forward, 
Rs. 30,40,000. 


Clydesdale Bank, Ltd.—Net profit for 
1938, £316,941 (£320,250). ividend, 
16 per cent. as before. To bank buildings, 
£20,000 (same). To pensions, £35,000 
(same). To reserve, £50,000 (same). Carry- 
forward increased from £91,173 (after 

21,000 centenary staff bonus) to £95,114. 

otal assets, 43,106,367, against 
£44,355,341. eposits, {35,645,422 

37,401,462). Advances, {13,101,566 

12,895,409). 
siren against £183,873 for 1937. Divi- 

end, £140,000, against £150,000 tax free. 
To contingency fund, £50,000 (same). 
Carry - forward reduced from £78,343 
to £68,298. Deposits, 20,710,753 
eS 308 TIEN Total assets, {24,497,995 
25,394,7 


The Dominion Bank.—Profit, 1938, 
$960,121, after $259,000 for taxes. Profit 
for 1937 was $976,838. To pensions, 
$75,000 (same). To premises, $150,000 
($100,000). Dividend 10 per cent. as 

fore, absorbing $700,000. forward 
raised from $770,816 to $805,937. Deposits, 
$4,500,000 higher at $122,336,000. Com- 
mercial loans, $47,119,000 ($41,516,000). 
Reserve fund, $7,000,000. Total assets 
have increased by $4,330,000 to $148,380,000. 

Bank of Nova Scotia.—Net profit, 1938, 
$1,980,770, against $1,982,140, after bad 
debts and doininion provincial taxes,$535,878 
($460,481). To pensions, $185,000 
($180,000). Written off premises, $250,000 
(same). $1,021,226, an 
increase of $105,770. Total assets, 
$309,305,815 ($299,479,702). Deposits, 
$253,291,054, an increase of $10,873,869. 


einai fe aac Me 
dividend maintained at 10 per cent. To 
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pension fund, £38,000 (£37,000), F, 
37,000 (£35,000). Written of peemioe’ 
5,000 (same). Carry forward £846 lower a 
14,630. Deposits are £398,992 higher at 
18,470,463. Advances are low 
966,245 to £9,082,926. 


INSURANCE 


Eagle Star Insurance Company.— 
As the result of the quinquennial chanion 
as at December 31, 1938, the compound 
reversionary bonus to participating Policies 
in the Star Closed Fund is at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum. 


Canada Life Assurance Company.— 
Net new business written during 1938 was 
‘! 1,381,000. The share of the British Isles 

ivision of the company amounted to 
£1,965,000. Income in 1938 was 7,939,000; 
claims, bonuses, etc., required £5,063,000, 
Assets at the end of 1938 were {54,635,000 
(including special reserves and undivided 
surplus totalling £2,378,000.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Temperance Permanent Buil 
Society.—Advances on house eameer e 
1938, £945,582. Total mortgage assets 
£6,023,909. Combined totals of reserve 
contingency fund and profit carried forward 
£991,217, representing over 19 per cent. of 
combined share and deposit capital. Total 
assets, £6,191,448, 


Phillips Rubber Soles.—Profit for the 
year ended November 30, 1938, increased 
from £60,047 to £68,026. Total distribu- 
tion for year, 10 per cent., as before. Written 
off patents, etc., £5,000 ; £3,000 to invest- 
ment reserve. (No reserve allocations in 
previous year.) Carried forward, £16,853, 
against £16,145. 

Wm. Hollins and Company.—By agree- 
ment before the extraordinary meeting on 
January 25th, the Consultative Committee’s 
recommendations were made effective with- 
Out putting the formal resolutions, which 
were withdrawn. Proxies in favour of Mr 
F, J. Dickens (who was elected chairman 
at the ensuing Board meeting) exceeded the 
requisite 75 per cent. majority. The 
general body of members was unanimous 
that Mr Cooper-Parry be asked to retain his 
seat on the Board. 


Cable and Wireless Traffic Index.— 
Comparative index numbers for 1930-38 
(1929= 100) are shown below :— 


(Working day average of comparable receipts yeat 


er by 


sc 

baa) ] 
1930|1931|19321193311934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

| 

| | 
an. ... 96-0176-3173-4169-9171-8 3-2'71-2185-8 71:5 
eb. .. |95-7/81-282-9.71-7/74-7|74-4 73-3 84-6 73°7 
Mar. . |[94-5|79-6|77-8'70-4|72 876-2 76-0/90-6 74:7 
Apr. .. |94-9'74-571-4.71-8171 -6)74-6 71 683-771 5 
y .. |86-2/68-8167-7'70- 7/73 -1/72-567-6.78-6 65-3 
une... |86-0)66 - 6)64-7/70- 1/70- 1/70-2'70- 3/735 66:4 
uly... 80-8/04: 7163-2167 568-9166 7 70° 373-4631 
Aug. . |82- 1/61-8|69-6165-9170-7/67-1/69-1/73-0 60-2 
Sept. . |81-4/73-0'71-4/67 -9|70-3|75:5.70°7/72°6 71:3 
Oct.... |82:5'77-8|73-2)72- 1|73-6)78-8 75-9)76 5 68-7 
Nov. . |80-4'79-0/73-0/71 -8/71 - 3/72 -7/80-5|72 5 68-0 
Dec... 871/85 -6/0-/06-7100-7}00-1/86-402°5/77-2 











Greyhound Racing 
Trust.—Dividends from subsidiaries were 
£233,288 for the year ended December 31, 
1938 (against £212,381). Total income rose 
from £287,330 to £316,307. Tax and 
N.D.C. takes £21,252, against £35,497. 
Net profits are up from £241,237 to 
£278,295. Divid again 40 per cent. on 
increased capital. After £35,000 to general 
reserve (£66,667) the carry forward is raised 
from £35,853 to £41,148. 

Borough Building Society.—The sixty- 
fifth annual report for 1938 shows: Total 
assets, £5,430,185, an increase of £417,283: 
share capital is £4,123,538, an increase of 

165,138; amount due to depositors 1s 

989,529, an increase of £220,334. The 
sum of £29,174 has been added to reserves. 
The amount due from borrowers now stan 
at £5,187,333. During the year £1,110,927 
was advanced on first mortgage. e aver- 
age outstanding on mortgage debt is £349. 
Profit, after working expenses, including 
taxation (£29,510) and deposit interest 
(£24,345), amounts to £157,912. 


(Continued on page 226) 
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Increase in Steel Industry’s Capacity.—The reduc- 
tion in demand last year did not deter the iron and steel 
industry from going ahead with its programme of replace- 
ment and extension of plant. According to official 
estimates, the effective annual blast furnace capacity 
was increased from 9,151,000 tons at the end of July, 
1936, to 10,024,000 tons at the end of last September. 
This compares with an output of 6-8 million tons of 
pig iron last year. Moreover, two-thirds of the capacity 
existing in the summer of 1936 has now been replaced 
by modern plant, a reflection of the large proportion of 
obsolete plant existing thirty months ago. The stcel- 
furnace capacity has also been further increased in 1938. 
At the of 1937 the effective capacity for producing 
crude steel was 14,281,000 tons. As the capacity of new 
furnaces brought into commission last year is equivalent 
to 213,000 tons per annum and that taken out of commis- 
sion 11,000 tons per annum, the total steel furnace 
capacity was increased to 14,483,000 tons per annum. 
The production of steel ingots and castings in 1938, 
however, was only 10-4 million tons. Despite this expan- 
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sion, the output of steel never fell appreciably below 60 per 
cent. of the industry’s capacity, and the experience of the 
industry last year, therefore, compares favourably with 
that of American iron and steel manufacturers. In the case 
of steel furnaces replacement has been proportionately 
much smaller than in blast furnaces, where the percentage 
of obsolete plant was very considerable until recently. 
The industry has undoubtedly done much in recent years 
to increase the efficiency of its plant. But although, taken 
as a whole, it has not made exorbitant profits in the past 
few years, steel prices are still appreciably higher than 
in 1929. It appears, therefore, that the increase in the 
industry’s efficiency has not caught up with the rise in 
the prices of its raw materials and in wages. 


* * * 


Cotton Enabling Bill.—The rejection of a resolution 
by the members of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, at a meeting on Wednesday, calling for support 
for the Cotton Industry Enabling Bill, caused surprise to 
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ASSETS 


Acceptances Discounted $2,870,505.07 


United States Government 
Securities & Bought under 


Resale Agreements . 91,282,486.27 


Interest Receivable Accrued . 125,227.29 
Sundry Debits. . . . .« 89,045.70 


Cash and Due from Banks . . = 3,610,420.88 


$97,977,685.21 


LIABILITIES 
Capital . . . $5,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . 5,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits 2,673,241.91 
————————- $12, 673,241.91 


Reserve for Dividend 125,000.00 
Reserves for Premium, Dis- 
count, Taxes, Etc. . . 439,695.98 


Loans Payable and Due to Banks 
and Customers 

United States Government 
Securities — Repurchase 
Agreements a 2 26,677,000.00 

Unearned Discount .. . 1,017.35 

Sundry Credits. . .« «© -» 63,644.82 


57,998,085.15 


$97,977,685.21 
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the industry. Every other section of the trade, including 
the operatives’ organisations, had supported the proposals, 
and although it was known that there was a good deal of 
opposition among the merchants, it was not thought that 
the proposals would mect with an adverse vote. The 
meeting was attended by nearly 700 members, and on a 
show of hands the resolution was defeated by 281 votes 
to 237. There were 150 abstentions. It must be emphasised 
that the meeting was open to all members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, no matter what trade they followed. The 
industry is now wondering what effect the decision will 
have upon the attitude of the Government. The whole 
position will be considered by the Joint Committee of 
Cotton Trade Organisations, at a meeting in Manchester 
on Friday (January 27th), and there is still the possibility 
that a further vote will be taken, for if 40 members sign a 
requisition, a ballot of the whole 4,000 members of the 
Chamber can be taken. The members of the producing 
sections have expressed the opinion that it would be a 
ity if the reorganisation proposals were jettisoned 
| > the merchants’ vote, especially as some of the adverse 
votes may have been registered by members of the 
Chamber who are not directly interested in the cotton 
industry. 


The Small ‘* Tramp.’’—The fact-finding committee 
concerned with the near-Continental and Russian Trades 
draw attention in their report to the plight of this section 
of the industry, which has been more seriously affected 
by depression, foreign competition and Britain’s tariff 
policy than any of the other branches of shipping. A 
substantial proportion of this trade is carried by small, 
handy vessels; these small “ tramps ” were a valuable asset 
in 1914-18. As the following table shows, their number has 
been appreciably reduced since 1913. 
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BRITAIN’s SMALL VESSELS 


(In gross tons) 
Gross Tonnage December 31, 1913 August 31, 1938 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
100-1,000 ... 4,405 1,326,000 3,961 _—_ 1,305,000 
1,000-2,500 ... 1,275 2,115,000 724 ~—-1166,000 
2,500-4,000 ... 1,480 4,947,000 351 1,138,000 


The Committee provides a mass of evidence revealing 
the decline in the proportion of the trade between Britain 
and the Continent carried by British vessels. In 1929, 
the proportion of the net tonnage of vessels entering and 
clearing United Kingdom ports in our trade with Northern 
Europe, flying a foreign flag, was 58.2 per cent. and 52.8 
per cent. respectively ; in 1937 the respective proportions 
were 69.1 per cent. and 65.3 per cent. Although Britain 
took nearly one-half of Europe’s total exports of timber 
in 1937, the proportion brought to our shores in British 
vessels was negligible. The proportions of timber imports 
from Russia, Finland and Sweden carried by British ships 
in 1937 were 4.7 per cent. (9.2 per cent. in 1936), 7.4 per 
cent. (9.5 per cent. in 1936), and 7.1 per cent. (7.6 per 
cent. in 1936) respectively. Again, the proportion of our 
coal exports in 1937 carried in British vessels was below 
10 per cent. in shipments to Sweden, Norway and Finland, 
and only 30.6 per cent. and 49.4 per cent. in shipments to 
Germany and France respectively. Meanwhile, the 
Presidentof the Board of Trade has received a deputation 
of shipowners representing the various sections of the 
trade. He promised to give full consideration to the 
results of the industry’s inquiry and the report, in the 
knowledge of the importance of the industry and of the 
need for prompt consideration of its problems. 


* w * 


Reduction in Crude Oil Output.—So strong is the 
secular upward trend of oil consumption that the decline 
in world economic activity between 1937 and 1938 
necessitated only a slight reduction in the output of crude 
oil. According to the estimates recently published by the 
Petroleum Press Service in a special bulletin (this bulletin 
contains a number of authoritative articles on various 
aspects of the oil industry), the world’s output of crude 
oil fell from 281.0 million metric tons in 1937 to 271.4 
millions in 1938, a decline of only 3.4 per cent. Last year’s 
output, however, was still 29 per cent. bigger than 
production in 1929. The geographical incidence of changes 
in production during the past two years is shown in the 
following table :— 

Wortp CrupeE OIL PRODUCTION 
(Thousand metric tons) 











Percentage 
1937 1938 Change 
1937-38 
UY ‘uchdeubhecubesaabea 173,734 164,740 — 5:2 
I asia de nceiniiies 28,397 29,300 + 3:2 
Venezuela .....ccccccccccese 27,723 27,740 oe 
lai eal a iil 10,330 10,000 — 32 
D.E. Indies ........6...... 7,18 7,300 + 1:5 
Roumaniia .............00006 7,147 6,600 — 77 
SED ancituctmeseiencaubil 6,751 4,800 — 28-9 
I asic nee nlite 4,314 4,250 _ 1:5 
Colombia ...........ss0000. 2, 2,980 + 2-6 
Trinidad ooo... 2,253 2,470 + 9:6 
Argentina ............csc00 2,282 2,370 + 39 
BE ih lisdidianacccestiocs 2,319 2,100 — 9-4 
RE iss cesanadi 1,016 1,150 + 8-4 
iiehieibdibeenennsiibuiii 1,083 1, - 2-1 
British Borneo ............ 793 895 + 12:9 
seach octsatelmeibbde 366 940 + 156°8 
Greater Germany......... 486 625 + 28:6 
PINS 6 hiss ts etieusannll 501 507 + 1:2 
British India ............ 298 365 + 22:5 
eel tb ehneie 368 360 — 2:2 
280 290 + 3:6 
IIL «i saitnabiatisennntinnie 170 220 + 29°4 
Other countries ......... 300 + 32:7 
UU. sctmntenuenmens 280,975 271,362 —- 34 


While output in the United States fell by 8,994,000 metric 
tons between 1937 and 1938, production in the rest of the 
world showed a decline of only 619,000 tons or 0.6 per 
cent. The United States remains the most important 
producer of oil, her share of world production last year 
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being 61 per cent. Among other countries, the most 
significant changes were a sharp fall in Mexico, due to the 
expropriation of foreign oil companies, and proportionately 
large, if quantitatively small, increases in Canada, 
Greater Germany, British India and Egypt. But as the 
world’s productive capacity is substantially in excess of 
consumption, the comparatively small reduction in demand 
last year was accompanied by a proportionately much 
greater fall in prices, despite the fact that output was 
deliberately curtailed in a number of countries. The extent 
of the decline in prices is shown by the following price 
indices, calculated by the Petroleum Press Service, on the 
basis of U.S. dollars: — 


AVERAGE Export Prices, f.o.b. GuLF 


(1929 = 100) 
Gas & Diesel 
Motor Kerosene Oil 
Spirit (41/43 (Average of Fuel Oil 
(U.S. Motor) pr. wk.) all qualities) (‘C’ Bunker) 

| es 51-9 58-0 86-2 122-0 
§OSF Sckshe 67-6 68-5 99-7 121-7 
1938 ...... 55-4 59-1 89-5 93-5 
Dec., 1938 50-3 55°5 85-4 90-5 


The export price of American motor spirit has been 
halved, and that of kerosene almost halved, between 1929 
and the end of 1938. In contrast, the fall in the prices of 
gas and diesel oil and of fuel oil since 1929 has been much 
less marked. 


* * * 


Idle Shipping.—The Chamber of  Shipping’s 
returns of the number and tonnage of ships laid-up at 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland show a slight, mainly 
seasonal, reduction during the last quarter of 1938 :— 


SHIPPING TONNAGE LAID-UP AT BRITISH PoRTS 


British Vessels Foreign Vessels 
No. Net Tons No. Net Tons 


January 1, 1938 ...... 75 95,377 38 79,256 
April 1, ep” “bedeee 139 232,802 51 106,523 
July 1, D . - wevece 159 = =245,299 39 86,705 
October 1, 5, 9 sseese 190 363,252 42 92,415 
January 1, 1939 ...... 174 342,423 49 109,943 


Compared with the figures for the years 1931-34, the 
volume of idle tonnage remains comparatively small. 
The shipping tonnage on the United Kingdom register 
increased by 79,000 gross during the last quarter of 1938. 
Since the laid-up tonnage declined by 48,000 gross 
during that period, there must have been an increase 
of 127,000 gross tons of British vessels in commission. 
The foreign vessels laid-up at British ports on January Ist, 
incidentally, included 36 Spanish ships of 73,164 net tons. 


* * * 


Decline in Rayon Output.—The growth of the rayon 
industry was checked in 1938, when the production of 
both filament rayon and staple fibre showed a decline :— 


OvuTPUuT OF RAYON YARN AND STAPLE FIBRE 


(In thousands of Ibs.) 
Staple fibre and 
Filament Rayon Rayon Waste 
SEE apanpnansadece . 80,039 4,041 
BOD incyepsascocses 88,878 4,236 
BOG vcinsccoscheoce 112,319 11,520 
BIDS ndvccieccisecce 116,811 28,497 
BOF Sivckicidiccsse 119,696 35,116 
RODD siivecésgenive : 106,448 33,875 
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The output of staple fibre has increased more rapidly 
than that of filament rayon in recent years, and in 1938 
the fall in production was proportionately much bigger in 
filament rayon than in staple fibre. The reduction in the 
industry’s activity last year was due, in a large measure, 
to the shrinkage in exports which affected all textiles. 
Thus, exports of tissues made wholly of rayon or staple 
fibre fell from 38.5 million square yards (valued at 
£2,028,058) in 1937 to 31.2 million square yards (valued 
at £1,576,173) in 1938 ; during the same period shipments 
of rayon tissues mixed with other fibres declined from 
39.5 million square yards (valued at £1,697,910) to 29.5 
million square yards (valued at £1,309,372). Moreover, 
there are no indications of an early improvement in 
export trade. 


* * * 


Record Nitrogen Consumption.—The bulk of the 
world’s output of nitrogen is consumed by agriculture 
as a fertiliser. The British Sulphate of Ammonia Federa- 
tion’s annual estimates of the world’s consumption of 
nitrogen thus provides some indication of changes in the 
fortunes of agriculture. The accompanying table shows 
changes in the world’s production and consumption of 
various forms of nitrogen in recent years. The statistics 
cover the fertiliser year ended in June. As a result of the 
fall in prices and demand, consumption fell sharply 
between 1929-30 and 1931-32. Since then, however, con- 
sumption has risen without interruption, the figures for 
1937-38, a record, showing an increase of 47 per cent. 
over those for 1929-30. In recent years the increase in 
agricultural consumption of nitrogen has been accelerated 
by the policy of self-sufficiency adopted by many 
countries. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that the 


WorLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF PURE NITROGEN 
(In thousands of metric tons) 
| 1929-30 | 1931-32 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 
| j 


Production :— 


| 
Sulphate of ammonia. | 867 824 1,006 1117 | 1,176* 
Cyanamide ............ 264 134 | 269 201 | °305* 
Nitrate of lime......... 131 79 ~«©|~= «6156 179 | = 195* 
I iackcgsevenssnes 478 378 | 770 904 j 980* 
Chile nitrate ........... 464 170 192 206 «| 


— 


Consumption :— 
Nitrogen ........s0.000- 1,587 | 1,417 | 2,223 | 2,492 | 2,620* 
Chile nitrate ........... 364 CO 138 218 238 | 252 


Total Consumption | 1,951 | 1,555 | 2,441 | 2,730 2,872" 


* Highest figure ever reached. 





increase between 1936-37 and 1937-38 was most marked 
in Germany, Italy and Japan ; the figures for the Umted 
States and China, on the other hand, show decreases 
during this period. But if the demand for nitrogen has 
shown a rapid increase in recent years, the world’s produc- 


tive capacity for synthetic nitrogen has increased even - 


faster. In 1937-38, for example, the world’s synthetic 
nitrogen plants operated at only 53 per cent. of capacity. 
As a result of the surplus capacity of the industry, 
production tended to exceed consumption for many years, 
and prices, consequently, tended to fall. The Chilean 
nitrate industry was almost put out of business. In 
1931-32, however, the tendency to overproduction was 
arrested and, as the figures show, output and consumption 
have been brought into equilibrium as a result of the 
conclusion of international agreements which were 
recently prolonged for a further period of 3-5 years. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


THE flow of new orders to industry fully aware that supplies are plentiful, a slight expansion in new business, 
has not yet shown much increase. The continue a  hand-to-mouth buying commercial as well as military. Busi- 
demand for coal remains quite policy.” Activity in the tinplate in- ness in cotton goods remains depressed, 


good, but export business continues dull. 
Consumers of iron and steel show no 
inclination to cover their requirements 


dustry has shown some improvement, and the industry was disappointed by 
but output remains about 30 per cent. _ the failure of the Manchester Chamber 
below the level of the corresponding of Commerce to give its support to the 


far ahead. As our Sheffield corre- period a year ago. Reports from the proposals for an Enabling Bill. Turn- 


Spondent puts it, “ consumers (of iron), 





engineering industry, however, indicate over in rayon was disappointing. 
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Coal 


Sheffield.—The pressure for house- 
hold coal has eased with the milder 
weather, and supplies are much more 
readily obtainable. Industrial steam coal 
is being taken up rather more freely, 
smalls for electricity works are active, 
and gas coal moves readily. South 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire hards are 
quoted at 18s.-19s. per ton at pits. 
Rough slacks are around 15s. and nutty 
slacks 14s. per ton at pits. More in- 
terest is being displayed in blast-furnace 
coke at the new price of 21s. 8d. per 
ton on rail at ovens for renewal of 
contracts, this being a reduction of 


* 3s, 4d. per ton on last year’s price. 


Large patent oven coke and graded 
qualities for industrial and central heat- 
ing purposes are meeting with a sub- 
stantial demand. 

The export market continues quict, 
and competition is keen for any avail- 
able business. The market in bunkering 
coal also continues dull. 

* 


Newcastle - on - Tyne. — Whilst 
foreign inquiry for North-East coals is 
disappointing, inland trade is steady, 
shipments to home ports being brisk. 
Northumberland steam collieries are 
comfortably placed, large coals being 
fully booked for several weeks ahead. 
The Durham section is steady, but 
it is noticeable that there is little pres- 
sure for supplies for February. Patent 
oven coke is a quiet market, there being 
no strong demand from home con- 
sumers, and buyers abroad are taking 
no interest as they have covered their 
needs. x 


Glasgow.—Stringency in the house 
coal market remains the chief feature. 
Owing to the cold weather demand is 
so heavy that in spite of increased out- 
put and the use for domestic purposes 
of other qualities, supplies are in- 
adequate, and a kind of rationing 
system is therefore in force. As a result 
difficulty is found in meeting export 
needs, and in Fife especially vessels are 
on occasion being delayed for several 
days before contract tonnages are se- 
cured. Apart from the smaller sizes of 
nuts in Ayrshire practically nothing is 
available for new shipping business. 
Further ahead the export position is 
somewhat obscure, for while the 
collieries in Fife are well booked for 
some time ahead the outlook in the 
other areas is less assured. Navigation 
fuel is well taken up, while in Lanark- 
shire nuts are only just adequate, for 
the utility undertakings are taking sub- 
stantial tonnages. 

* 


Cardiff.— The volume of trade at 
the South Wales ports shows little 
change. Transport has been di i 


vessels are overdue. Loadings at the 
Great Western docks last week were 
only 351,600 tons, compared with 
404,299 tons in the corresponding week 
last year. Contract business, however, is 
a little more active. Italy is reported to 


Brazilian Railways, 10-12,000 tons of 
sized coals for the Egyptian State Rail- 
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ways, and 5,000 tons for the Antwerp 
Electricity Works. 

The undertone of the market is 
steady. Best large steam coals are being 
regularly absorbed and dry sized grades 
are scarce and firm, but for ordinary 
large classes supplies are plentiful, and 
stocks of steam smalls are exceptionally 
heavy. Coke prices are a little steadier, 
but there is no improvement in the 
patent fuel trade. 


* 


Workington .— Production of house 
coal is scarcely adequate, and shipments 
to Ireland have therefore dropped to 
between 5,000 tons and 6,000 tons 
weekly. There is a glut of industrial 
fuel on account of the short-time work- 
ing at the coking plants serving the 
furnaces on hematite pig iron. There 
are stocks of small coal on the ground. 
Prices are firm. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—The iron market is 
slow to revive, and the volume of busi- 
ness this week has been limited. There 
have been a few more inquiries for forge 
and foundry iron, and buying to cover 
immediate needs has been on a little 
better scale. Forward business, however, 
continues meagre, consumers, fully 
aware that supplies are plentiful, con- 
tinuing a hand-to-mouth buying policy. 
Hematites are somewhat more active, 
but with a number of contracts still to 
be liquidated, new business is by no 
means active. There is no development 
in bar iron, with the exception of com- 
mon bars, which are in slightly better 
demand. 

In the steel market the outlook is re- 
garded with confidence, but here again 
the upswing is slow. Business in basic 
and acid billets is small, but there is a 
rather better demand for wire rods and 
strip. Structural steel requirements are 
easily met. 

There is a strong flow of Govern- 
ment orders to this district, and the 
heavy branches are booking a fair 
number of ordinary commercial home 
and overseas orders. The lighter sec- 
tions are well employed, and rolling 
mills on hire work are busier than for 
some time. 

Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings showed a heavy drop in December 
to 93,500 tons, the lowest total for 
many months. Reports show, however, 
that output in January is likely to be 
considerably above this figure. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—The market con- 
tinues quiet and so far users of foundry 
iron are confining their purchases to 
immediate requirements. As the price 
is only fixed for an indefinite period, 
there is no inducement to make forvard 
contracts, and the idea of some of the 
consumers seems to be that by waiting 
they may do better. There are twenty- 
one blast-furnaces in operation in the 
North-East Coast area, of which eight 
are producing hematite pig iron, twelve 
basic iron, and one ferro-manganese. 
One of the furnaces producing basic 
iron is changed over at weck-ends to 
the production of foundry iron. 

Re- oll . . 


; are requiring increased 
supplies of semi-manufactured steel; 
whilst manufactured steel departments 


- 
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are rather busier, with the sheet mills 
better occupied than for some time. 

Heavy steel melting scrap is only 
being sent in under strict control, 
There is no change in the position re- 
garding blast-furnace coke, or foreign 
ore. 


* 


Glasgow.— Little new business has 
been placed in the West of Scotland 
during the present week; the deteriora- 
tion in international relations hindering 
the placing of fresh contracts. But there 
is still much work on hand and in most 
branches of the industry plant is 
steadily employed. Steelmakers and 
sheetmakers are now busily engaged in 
the production of the steel and sheets 
required for the household air raid 
shelters. 

* 


Cardiff. — Business on the Swansea 
Metal Exchange was a little more 
buoyant on Tuesday, and preparations 
are already in hand to meet the Gov- 
ernment requirements for steel sheets 
for air raid shelters. There has been a 
slight improvement in the production 
of tinplates, but it remains about 30 
per cent. below the level at the begin- 
ning of 1938. The depressed state of 
exports is mainly responsible for the 
low rate of output, and shipments last 
week totalled only 3,540 tons, compared 
with 5,596 tons in the corresponding 
week last year. Prices are nominally un- 
changed. 

* 


Workington.—No improvement in 
the North-West Coast hematite pig- 
iron trade has followed the price re- 
ductions. Business is from hand-to- 
mouth, but what is worse is that users 
are still refusing delivery of the greater 
part of the iron they bought towards 
the end of 1937. Occasionally, too, local 
absorption ceases, so what were already 
heavy stocks are becoming more for- 
midable, and nothing short of a sub- 
stantial improvement can prevent a cur- 
tailment of output. Prices are un- 
changed. Refined iron is not now being 
smelted because of the lack of demand. 
Malleable iron, at £7 14s. 6d, per ton, 
delivered at Birmingham, is a dull 
trade, and so also is ferro-manganese 
at £16 15s. per ton, home. 

The steel trade is very quiet. Though 
this is the rail-rolling season, the mills 
at Workington and Barrow are not in 
regular employment, and orders do not 
justify more than two to three weeks’ 
activity in four. Native ore, at 24s. 6d. 
f.o.t., is in poor request. Sales to the 
East Coast and Scotland are small. 


* 


News from Abroad.—Business in 
steel products on the export markets 
has remained quiet, many prospective 
buyers hoping to be able to obtain 
materials more cheaply at a later date. 
It is true that the weakness of the 
pound has to a certain extent upsct 
price relationships, and it is also true 
that the prices for a few products and 
for some markets are being adjusted to 
meet non-Cartel competition. A general 
downward adjustment of official prices 
is, however, considered unlikely. 

American competition, for instance, 
was responsible for a reduction in the 
Prices of sections for the Venezuelan 
market by 5s. per ton, and similar 
measures have been taken on Far 
Eastern markets. Lower c.i.f. prices for 
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South American markets have also been 
made possible by a further decrease in 
freight rates. On the Dutch market un- 
official rebates have now been authorised 
by the Comptoirs for thick and medium 
plates in order to meet American com- 
petition. Producers of thick plates for 
shipbuilding are considering more com- 
prehensive measures against American 
competition, Thin sheets are also sub- 
ject to American competition in some 
markets, but a reduction in Cartel 
prices is not expected. The question of 
a price reduction for merchant bars for 
Empire markets, in connection with the 
decline in British prices, has recently 
been discussed in Paris. The formation 
of an international Cartel for cold- 
rolled sheets, which was forecast in this 
column last week, has now been com- 
pleted. 

Inquiries have recently been a little 
more numerous, showing that con- 
sumers’ requirements are quite sub- 
stantial. A moderate turnover has been 
recorded with South American coun- 
tries. Negotiations with Scandinavian 
and Dutch buyers proceed slowly. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). — Spinners 
and manufacturers continued to give 
out disappointing reports regarding 
the amount of business done. Now and 
again producers report rather more 
price-testing, but business is still being 
confined to sorting-up lines, and in 
view of the unsettled European politi- 
cal situation there does not seem to be 
any likelihood of traders adopting an 
attitude of anything but extreme 
caution. 

The raw cotton markets remained 
dull, and only narrow fluctuations have 
taken place in prices. The report that 
America is considering calling an inter- 
national cotton conference to limit 
world acreage has caused interest, and 
it may be that South America and some 
other cotton-growing areas will be in 
favour of the move, but it remains to 
be seen what attitude will be taken up 
by Egypt, India, Russia and China, all 
important cotton-growing countries. 
On this point it might be mentioned 
that seven or eight years ago, when 
Egypt proposed a world cotton con- 
ference with a view to limiting output, 
the American Government refused to 
Participate. Further confusion has also 
been caused by the announcement that 
the total American acreage allotment 
will be 27,543,000 acres. This seems a 
peculiar form of crop control, for this 
Season . the harvested acreage was 
25,346,000 with a production of 12 
million bales. 

Business in the spinning section re- 
mains dull. There has been a slightly 
better turnover in American coarse 
counts. Only a restricted business has 
been done in Egyptian descriptions, 
while export demand for all qualities 
has continued depressed. 

There is a little more activity in the 
cloth section, and in one or two 
quarters there has been a slight im- 
provement in sales, Trade has recently 
been so depressed that even the slightest 
improvement is apt to be exaggerated. 
The business done is still in retail lots 
for export, and there has been no dis- 
Position on the part of shippers to act 
with freedom. After being quiet for 
Several weeks home demand has im- 
Proved a little. 
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Jute (Dundee).—A big change has 
come over the jute trade during the 
past fortnight. The price of the fibre has 
fluctuated wildly in Calcutta, but with 
a strong tendency, and is now about £2 
higher. Imports of raw jute into Cal- 
cutta are now reported to be falling off 
rapidly and there are grave fears that 
there will not be sufficient jute to satisfy 
requirements for the current season. 

Another item which had a considerable 
influence in causing the rising tendency 
was the report that the British Govern- 
ment had placed orders with Calcutta 
for 220 million yards of hessians for 
sand-bags for purposes of defence in 
the East. These could have been bought 
from Dundee, but it is understood that 
it is a question of obtaining quick de- 
livery, which Dundee could not give. 
There are, however, prospects that the 
present deliveries of 3,000,000 bags per 
week, which Dundee manufacturers are 
giving at the present time, will be in- 
creased in the near future, as manufac- 
turers have been asked how many addi- 
tional sand-bags they could supply. 
Calcutta goods strongly advanced on 
the news of the sand-bag orders, but 
profit-taking has led to a relapse in 
prices. 

The raw jute market appears to be 
entirely in the hands of speculators and 
their operations are not allowing prices 
to remain unchanged, even for an hour. 
The full group of Daisee-2/3 has been 
up to £22 5s. per ton and back to 
£21 10s., January/February. 

Buyers of jute yarns have bought 
fairly freely recently at from 2s. 14d. 
to 2s. 24d. for common 8-lb. cops and 
2s. 24d. to 2s. 34d. for 8-lb. spools, the 
higher rates being now the lowest pos- 
sible, while there has been an improve- 
ment in business in jute cloth at 24d. 
for 10-0z. 40-in. and 21d. for 8-oz. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Tue slightly firmer tendency of the 
prices of primary products, noticeable 
a week ago, has not been maintained. 
The causes of the weakness of com- 
modity prices are the same as those 
responsible for the precipitous fall in 
security prices in New York and in 
London; they are the deterioration in 
European political relations and the 
less encouraging view taken of business 
prospects in the United States. 

The decline in prices, however, has 
been comparatively small. Thus, 
Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities in the United States 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) fell from 
143.1 to 142.6 during the week ended 
last Wednesday. In this country, the 
prices of wheat and raw sugar were well 
maintained. Raw cotton is scarcely 
changed in price on the week, but 
rubber and non-ferrous metals were all 
marked down. The outlook remains 
uncertain. 


Metals 


Copper.— The price of standard 
cash closed on Wednesday at £42 5s. 
per ton, a loss of 16s. 3d. on the week 
and the lowest level since December 
6th last. The cause of the decline, 
however, was solely the reserve of con- 
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sumers in view of the uncertain politi- 
cal outlook. The basic position of the 
copper market has actually improved 
this week. In the United States the re- 
Striction of production has _ been 
adopted by all leading producers, and 
the question of United States exports 
(which have been well in excess of the 
quotas in recent months) is at present 
being discussed between Mr Sengier, 
managing director of the Union 
Miniére du Haut Katanga, and the 
leaders of the United States copper in- 
dustry. Supplies are likely, therefore, 
to show a contraction within the next 
few weeks, particularly as the cut in the 
extra U.S.A. quotas is now beginning 
to make itself felt in current offerings. 


* 


Tin.—The tin market also suffered 
from the political situation and the 
price of standard cash lost 77s. 6d. to 
close on Thursday at £209 _ per 
ton. The demand was small during the 
greater part of the week and in particu- 
lar United States consumers failed to 
continue their recent purchases. There 
was, however, no change in the ex- 
tremely strong statistical position of 
this market, and the appointment this 
week of Mr A. Ellinger as assistant 
manager of the Tin Buffer Pool sug- 
gests that in the view of the authorities 
the time has approached at which the 
pool will have to supply part of its 
holdings in order to relieve the shortage 
of offerings. It is now believed that the 
pool may start to sell well below the 
upper limit of £230 in order to accu- 
mulate liquid funds with which the 
effects of possible political crises in tin 
prices could be averted. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—The price of 
lead lost 3s. 9d. to close at £14 6s. 3d. 
per ton, while spelter declined by 5s. 
to close on Wednesday at £13 8s. 9d. 
per ton. The demand for both metals 
was small, but supplies were also 
limited, as holders expect large orders 
shortly in connection with the intensi- 
fication of A.R.P. work and in particu- 
lar with the building of air raid shelters. 
Whether these orders will be large 
enough to counterbalance the loss of 
demand owing to the poor state of 
general building is doubtful. Conse- 
quently the two markets remain vul- 
nerable, particularly as the current 
output continues to be high. 


Grains 


A FAIR demand kept the market steady 
during the past week and wheat prices 
show little change. The United King- 
dom took ten cargoes of Argentine 
wheat which are presumed to be an 
addition to Government _ stocks. 
Australian exports to India are con- 
tinuing in spite of the Indian import 
duty on wheat, and there has also been 
a good trade in Australian flour to 
China. The maize market showed some 
weakness, due to increased offers from 
the Argentine and the appearance on 
the futures markets of South African 
maize; competition from cheap Polish 
barley has also restricted the demand 
for maize. There has been a very poor 
demand for barley and prices of feed- 
ing barley have tended to fall. 


(Continued on page 221) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


POSITION AND PROFITS WELL MAINTAINED 


DIVIDEND UNCHANGED 
THE BANKS AND INTERNATIONAL MONEY MOVEMENTS 
GOLD AS AN INSTRUMENT OF MONETARY POLICY 


NO ROOM FOR DESPONDENCY: COUNTRY IN STRONGER POSITION THAN EVER 


MR R. M°KENNA’S ADDRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Midland 
Bank Limited was held, on the 26th instant, at the head office of 
the bank, Poultry, London, E.C., the Right Hon. R. McKenna, 
chairman of the bank, presiding. 

The Chairman said: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I can- 
not do otherwise than open my address with an expression of deep 
sorrow at the death of Mr Hyde. For more than fifty years his 
exceptional qualities had been devoted to the service of the bank, 
and it was only last June that he was compelled by continued ill- 
health to retire from the position of managing director. His career 
provides an example of the contribution made by native gifts and 
sterling character to the building up of a great institution, while 
winning for their possessor the affection of colleagues and the loyal 
coliaboration of assistants. We deeply deplore his death, and I am 
sure you will all wish to join me in a message of profound sympathy 
to his family. 

We are meeting in surroundings which are new to the majority 
of those present. For many years before the head office was finally 
moved to London, our shareholders’ meeting was held regularly on 
bank premises. This year the completion of our new head office 
building has enabled us to revert to the former practice. I believe 
the change will be of convenience and comfort to the shareholders, 
and if so we shall in future assemble annually in this room. 

I propose to say something to-day upon a matter which has 
attracted much comment, the movement of foreign balances and 
the effect of the movement upon the banks. In common with all 
other business undertakings, banks felt the decline of trade activity 
during the first half of last year, but it was not until the autumn 
that they became affected in a special way by the withdrawal on a 
large scale of foreign funds, a withdrawal induced by the grave 
international anxieties at that time. 

For the purpose of financing world trade considerable foreign 
balances are always held with London banks. These, however, are 
sometimes heavily supplemented for reasons having nothing to do 
with trade: a change of opinion as to the economic or political 
stability of this or that country will lead to large transfers from one 
centre to another. At one time London may be the favoured 
depository, at another New York. In 1936 and 1937 foreign 
balances in London were steadily increased, reaching their maximum 
in the spring of last year. The movement was then reversed as the 
European political outlook became threatening, and in nine months 
nearly the whole addition to foreign balances, accumulated over 
more than two years, had been re-transferred from London to 
other centres. 


EFFECTS OF THE MOVEMENT OF FUNDS 


The interesting feature for us in this huge transfer of funds lies 
in the operations of the Exchange Equalisation Account. During 
the years when foreigners were increasing their balances in London 
the Exchange Account prevented a too rapid rise in the exchange 
value of sterling by continual purchases of gold. Part of the gold 
was rc-sold to the Bank of England, but even so the accumulation 
by the Exchange Account was very large. When the movement of 
foreign balances was reversed and heavy sales of sterling over the 
exchanges took place, the Exchange Account again exercised its 
function of maintaining a fairly steady day-to-day rate for sterling, 
and sold gold as readily as it had previously bought it. 

To see how the banks were specially affected by the withdrawal 
of foreign deposits we may follow the course of a typical trans- 
action. When a foreign deposit is withdrawn, the cheque drawn 
upon the bank is met in the clearing by a claim upon the bank’s 


balance at the Bank of England. A number of intermediate trans- 
actions may then take place in which the money passes through the 
hands of exchange brokers, bullion dealers and their banks. For the 
sake of simplicity we may omit these from consideration and, look- 
ing only at the conclusion of the various dealings, we find that the 
money paid out by the bank from its Bank of England balance 
goes to pay for gold sold by the Exchange Equalisation Account, 
and is then utilised by the Exchange Account in taking up Treasury 
bills. Thus at this stage public deposits in the Bank of England 
are increased by the amount paid for Treasury bills, corresponding 
to the reduction in bankers’ balances arising from the withdrawal of 
the foreign deposit. 


REDUCTION OF CASH RESERVES 


It is here that the banks feel the pinch in the reduction of their 
cash reserves. The money has passed out of the banking stream 
into the pool of public deposits. Ordinarily, however, the conse- 
quent stringency is only temporary and is continually being eased. 
The Government does not keep an unusually large balance for long; 
the added amount of its balance is shortly distributed among con- 
tractors and others, who have their accounts with the joint stock 
banks, and in this way the money comes back to the joint stock 
banks as a deposit and passes once again into bankers’ balances in 
the accounts of the Bank of England. Thus the original cash posi- 
tion of the banks as a whole is in the end made good, and, on the 
supposition—to which I shall refer later—that they are able to work 
back to their customary ratios, deposits also will in due course be 
restored. The only important change will be that a larger propor- 
tion of the deposits will be domestic and a smaller proportion 
foreign. 

We may note that the withdrawal of the exceptional forcign 
deposits accumulated in recent years has not materially diminished 
the importance of London as a centre for financing world trade. 
But far more noteworthy is the fact that, contrary to all previous 
experience, the transfer was effected without any rise in the Bank 
rate. There was no monetary restriction to aggravate the shrinkage 
of internal business which was already taking place as the universal 
falling away of 1938 developed. Although in the autumn interest 
rates in the money market stiffened, the movement was without 
effect on the cost of accommodation for business. The abundance 
of available bank credit was unimpaired, a small decline in advances 
being due, not to any restrictive policy, but simply to a natural 
reduction in demand for borrowed money in the uncertain trade 
outlook. 


EXCHANGE EQUALISATION ACCOUNT 


Thus we see how with this new and efficient instrument, the 
Exchange Equalisation Account, in skilful operation there need be 
no conflict between the measures required to cope with large and 
irregular exchange movements and the measures required to maintain 
an internal monetary policy appropriate to the conditions of domestic 
business and finance. The conduct of the Exchange Account is 
entrusted to the Bank of England, acting as agent for the Treasury, 
and the events of last year afforded a valuable test of the working 
of a managed currency under exceptional and very difficult condi- 
tions. I could quote many examples to show how, under the gold 
standard, external influences caused grave disturbance to internal 
credit. The vulnerability of the money market to external influences 
was extreme, and was due mainly to the statutory obligation to 
maintain the pound sterling at a fixed gold value. To-day the 
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central bank is no longer under this obligation; there is freedom to 
allow the rate of exchange to swing more widely and, by judicious 
purchases or sales of gold as foreign balances increase or diminish, 
to take the weight of great international movements of funds without 
affecting internal trade credit. 

A more lasting result of the outward flow of foreign funds than 
its reaction upon the banks is found in the appreciation of the 
dollar. The first effect of the outflow was to create a demand for 
dollars which, not being offset by a simultaneous sale of gold, tended 
to depress sterling in the exchange market. As the outflow con- 
tinued, the counteracting influence of the gold sales lagged constantly 
behind, and sterling sank to a lower level. The recent fall of sterling 
was the reverse of what happened in earlier years, when the inflow of 
foreign funds, notwithstanding the very large purchases of gold, 
forced the dollar down, down even to a level at which sterling 
probably became materially overvalued. Thus, even though in both 
periods the weight of the transfer was ultimately carried by official 
dealings in gold, nevertheless under the pressure of the inward flow 
of foreign funds sterling touched 5.04, while on the outward move- 
ment it fell momentarily to 4.62. 


THE NEW SYSTEM AND THE OLD 


The Exchange Equalisation Account is an essential part of the 
machinery for regulating monetary conditions. Let me observe, 
however, that no monetary mechanism can of itself perform the 
numerous and complicated tasks connected with the control of 
currency and credit. In internal policy, for instance, it must always 
be difficult to draw a precise line between the legitimate demands 
of trade and the illegitimate demands of excessive speculation. Ex- 
pansion and contraction cannot be regulated by a sort of financial 
thermostat, acting automatically according to the temperature of the 
economic body. No automatic system could be devised which would 
prove sufficiently elastic or adaptable for the purpose. 

_ The new technique of monetary management called into being 
since 1931 requires for its proper exercise far more knowledge, 
judgment and skill than were needed in working on the gold stan- 
dard. There was no room for doubt then as to the action to be 
taken. If too much gold was leaving the country the Bank rate 
was put up and credit restricted until gold flowed back. If gold 
was coming in beyond what was necessary for reserve requirements, 
the Bank rate was lowered until foreign borrowing checked the 
inward flow. 

The simplicity, the almost automatism, of currency and credit 
control under the gold standard has been highly praised. But at 
what cost to trade and industry did the system operate? The Bank 
rate might have to be raised when internal conditions required not 
restriction but expansion of credit—as for example last year, when 
the outflow of gold would have led to severe credit restriction at the 
very time when confidence was already shaken and enterprise lan- 
guishing. Seen in retrospect, the pre-war automatism in monetary 
affairs meant doing nothing until an acute stage of financial weak- 
ness had been reached—a stage at which drastic action was in- 
evitable, however damaging its effects might be on industry and 
trade. But why should the British industrialist and trader pay more 
for credit, or find credit more difficult to obtain, because foreign 
capitalists choose to transfer their bank balances from London to 
New York? To-day human skill and judgment must take the 
place of automatism. Open market dealings by the Bank of England 
and the operations of the Exchange Equalisation Account are the 
modern instruments of control, and after several years’ experience 
we can appreciate how well they have been used. Monetary manage- 
ment on this scale is a new system and therefore in some degree 
experimental, but we all recognise the readiness of the authorities to 
— by experience and the adaptation of methods to changing 
needs. 


GOLD’S ESSENTIAL PART 


It must not be overlooked that the departure from the gold stan- 
dard is by no means the same thing as the abandonment of gold as 
an instrument of monetary policy. Gold plays and will continue to 
play an essential part in the exchange relations between countries 
conducting the bulk of international trade. But for us it no longer 
plays a governing part. True, our stock of gold is much larger 
than ever it was in the old days, but the essence of the present system 
lies not in the amount but in the availability of the stock. The gold 
both in the Exchange Equalisation Account and in the Bank of 
England can be made immediately available, as we have recently 
seen, for regulating the external value of sterling without neces- 
sarily affecting our internal issue of currency. The great achieve- 
ment of monetary progress since 1931 is the discovery that our 
domestic business can be protected against extraneous developments 
with which it has nothing to do and for which it is not responsible, 
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and that we can expand or contract credit according to internal 
needs. To this extent at least we have become masters in our own 
house. 

I say “to this extent” because when we consider the prospects of 
business we have to remember that a good monetary system will 
facilitate trade but cannot make it. It is akin to cheap and con- 
venient transport, which carries the goods but does not produce them. 
When world conditions are adverse to trade we cannot escape 
altogether from the general decline, however efficient our monetary 
system may be. At the present time, sustained recovery in the 
United States would be the biggest single factor in a general revival 
of world trade. There have recently been welcome signs of recovery 
in that country, but we cannot be certain that it is on a solid 
foundation until we see a convincing revival of capital investment. 
New capital construction on a large scale, which is essential for the 
maintenance of a high level of employment, will be undertaken only 
when men of business can allow themselves a confident outlook on 
the future. Confidence breeds enterprise, and enterprise calls for the 
expenditure of the capital funds representing the accumulation of 
savings. If, as in America, savings are left idle through fear of loss 
and are not ventured freely in new enterprise, trade depression sets 
in and unemployment increases. There is no similar ground for 
depression in our own country, but we cannot isolate ourselves from 
depressing factors elsewhere. The most we can say is that the 
decline here has been less than in many other countries and that 
our general standard of living has been fully maintained. 


TAXATION AND BORROWING 


The problem of the proper use to be made of the nation’s savings 
presents at the moment no difficulties for us; it is solved by the fact 
that the Government has come into the market as a borrower on a 
large scale. The great additional expenditure on armaments has to 
be met, and the question of ways and means is gravely exercising 
the minds of all engaged in commerce and industry, no less than the 
mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We shall agree that 
the method we want to see adopted is the one which in the long run 
will be best for the country. I remember that, when in 1915 it was 
my lot to go to the Exchequer, one of my first duties was to receive 
a very important deputation of bankers and merchants of the City 
of London who came to press upon me the need for an increase of 
taxation. I was fully in accord with their opinion, and in the 
autumn of that year introduced a second Budget increasing taxation 
heavily. I mention this to show that the spirit of sacrifice is not 
wanting in our people when an emergency clearly confronts them. 
The willingness to do the right thing is not in question; the problem 
is how to raise the requisite resources without injury to our total 
national production. 

The choice lies between additional taxation, borrowing, or some- 
thing of each. If labour to-day were in full employment I should, 
for my part, unhesitatingly lay the emphasis on taxation. But 
when there is very considerable unemployment, questions arise which 
may lead to a different conclusion. New taxation disturbs industry 
for the time being by reducing the demand for goods of widespread 
consumption, or at any rate by creating a belief that there will be 
such a reduction in the near future. Orders are withheld and 
employment is consequently diminished. In a condition of full 
employment the labour so displaced might readily be absorbed, but 
when we have already nearly two million people unemployed we 
must be careful not to add to their number. The additional ex- 
penditure by the Government ought if possible to be so directed as 
to bring into productive activity men and women who are now out 
of employment. Taxation will not help in this respect; borrowing, 
on the other hand, under existing conditions will stimulate employ- 
ment, and as the demand for labour grows industrialists will be 
forced ultimately to draw from the pool of unemployed. The limit 
to this policy is obviously reached when all labour employable at a 
profit at the current rate of wages is fully engaged, but we are a 
long way from that condition at the present time. 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


It may be asked, however: What effect will this huge Government 
expenditure have on the balance of international payments? 
Obviously, for a country which produces within its own borders so 
little of the raw materials required for re-armament, the carrying 
out of a vast programme such as Great Britain has undertaken must 
involve an expansion of the volume of imports, against which there 
is no prospect of countervailing exports. Add to this the laying 
in of stocks of food and other necessaries, and there arises a strong 
probability that our current income from sales abroad of British 
goods and services and the yield on our overseas investments may 
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be insufficient to meet our purchases. A year ago I suggested that 
the balance of payments is under ordinary conditions a test of 
whether we are right or wrong in going on with an expansive mone- 
tary policy. I expressed some doubt as to the accuracy of previous 
estimates, but it may well be now that our specially enlarged 
imports have not been financed out of current income from abroad. 
Are we then to infer that the time has come when our monetary 
policy should be reversed, and restrictive financial measures adopted 
in order to reduce consumption? 

I do not think we need contemplate, as an early necessity, any 
such drastic—and damaging—steps. The temporary enlargement 
of imports for purposes of defence is a different matter from a growth 
of imports for immediate consumption. If we are incurring a deficit 
on our current balance of payments we must, it is true, be drawing 
on our capital abroad; but so far as we are accumulating stocks we 
are merely exchanging one kind of asset for another. In any case, 
we are not drawing on our capital abroad to maintain a standard 
of living higher than we can afford. If it should become clear that re- 
armament is causing true inflation, as indicated by over-employment 
and an all-round rise in costs, it will, I think, be undeniable that 
restrictive measures have become a matter of urgency. But I see no 
sign of a near approach to that condition. 

From all this I conclude that our monetary system and practice 
are well fitted to cope with the great demands imposed by national 
necessities. We are, moreover, far stronger than ever before to face 
any possibilities of financial disturbance that might arise from de- 
velopments abroad. We are technically better equipped for man- 
agement, in which our authorities are achieving by experience a rising 
standard of skill. Above all, under the guiding hand of the Treasury, 
a high degree of co-ordination is being attained between the major 
elements in our monetary system, the Bank of England and the 
commercial banks. 


POSITION AND PROGRESS OF THE BANK 


Dealing now with the position of our bank, you must all have been 
sorry to learn of the resignation from our board of Sir John 
Anderson, who has been called to serve his country in the Govern- 
ment. We heartily wish him well in his new position, which is of 
vital importance to national defence. Unhappily, death has removed 
another of our directors, Mr Darling, who in years gone by had 
achieved great distinction in a banking career, at home and abroad, 
but whom ill-health obliged some years ago to refrain from active 
work. I have also to record, with deep regret, the death of a former 
managing director, Mr Woolley, who, after serving as a director for 
several years, retired from the board in 1935. On the other hand, 
I am happy to say that the board has been strengthened during the 
past year by the appointment of Mr Arthur Chamberlain, who has 
a high and, may I say, well deserved reputation as a man of great 
constructive business ability. 

Mr Hyde’s withdrawal from active management necessitated a 
rearrangement of responsibility among the general managers. We 
may congratulate ourselves that Mr Astbury, whose large experience 
and qualities as a banker are well known to us all, was available 
for the principal post. He has been appointed chief general manager, 
with a seat on the board. Mr Lederer and Mr Sadd—both excep- 
tionally able bankers—have been appointed assistant chief general 
manager and deputy assistant chief general manager. The directors 
are united in their confidence that under these arrangements the 
progress of the bank will be fully maintained and its traditions 
worthily carried on. 

To this end, however, something more than wise and experienced 
head office management is required; it is essential that this should 
be supported by faithful, able and well-trained service on the part 
of managers of departments and branches and every member of the 
staff. Fortunately, this indispensable condition of strength and 
progress is present in our bank, and on your behalf I warmly thank 
all those who contribute, by their loyalty and the high quality of 
their work, to the fulfilment of our responsibilities to the public. 
The volume of business is constantly increasing, so that, notwith- 
standing the extent to which we have introduced machines for a 
great deal of the work formerly done by hand, our staff is still 
growing, and to-day numbers 13,600, as compared with 12,900 five 
years ago. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


I come now to the profit and loss account. The net profit, at 
£2,446,000, is slightly less than for 1937, but the decline is more 


- than accounted for by the larger provisions required for income tax 


and National Defence Contribution. There has, in fact, been little 
change, as between the two years, in the actual earning power of the 
bank. Adding to the sum I have mentioned the balance brought 
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forward, we have £3,037,000 for disposal. In view of large provi- 
sions in the past and the completion of the head office building, we 
are appropriating this year the smaller amount of £150,000 to 
reduction of bank premises account. On the other hand, havin 
regard to the unsettled conditions, which often have serious - 
temporary effect on values of investments, we think it desirable to 
make a larger allocation to reserve for future contingencies, To 
this fund we have set aside £500,000. 

The interim dividend of 8 per cent. less tax absorbed £879,000 
and if you approve our recommendation of a final dividend at the 
same rate an equal amount will be required for that purpose. The 
sum of £628,000 is carried forward. I may point out that the 
dividends for last year, notwithstanding the unchanged rate, absorb 
a trifle less than those for 1937; the greater income tax provision 
this year has slightly more than offset the enlarged effect of the 
capital increase fifteen months ago. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the balance sheet, deposits are £34 millions below the 
record figure of December, 1937. The decline was concentrated in 
the last four months of the year, and represented the first stage of 
the process I described earlier in my address. It is natural that 
heavy withdrawals of foreign-owned funds from London should be 
reflected most clearly in the figures of the bank which transacts 
probably the largest share of the overseas business passing through 
London. For reasons I have explained, we should ordinarily be 
justified in regarding the shrinkage in total bank deposits as likely 
to prove no more than temporary; indeed, the first sign of re- 
expansion is already apparent in the restoration of cash reserves. 
You will notice that our cash on December 31st provided a ratio 
exceeding 114 per cent. of deposits, whereas on some weekly make-up 
days within the last four months of the year the ratio was only a 
little above 10. With cash reserves replenished, therefore, we might 
reasonably expect a rapid recovery of deposits to the former level; 
but at present what would ordinarily be regarded as probable is 
subject to an important qualification. The banks, as I have men- 
tioned on previous occasions, must look not only to the maintenance 
of a requisite cash ratio, but also to the provision of an adequate 
supply of supporting liquid assets, particularly bills. If they cannot 
find sufficient bills to keep up their second line of defence, they must 
maintain a stronger first line, by working to a higher ratio of cash 
to deposits. 

This is exactly the position at the present time. The banks can- 
not proceed to a re-expansion of deposits on the restored cash basis, 
because they cannot acquire the bills they need to ensure fulfilment 
of their standards of liquidity. Our discounts of trade bills have 
declined by £9 millions over the year, and, so far from being able 
to make up a compensating total of Treasury bills, our holding 
of these has diminished by no less than £24} millions. The supply 
of bills—and I speak here of Treasury bills, which provide the great 
bulk of the total—is determined in the long run by policy in respect 
of public finance. To illustrate the difficulties we have to contend 
with, I may mention that our holding of Treasury bills has been 
subject to an important qualification. The banks, as I have men- 
maximum of £73 millions to a minimum of £27 millions. 

In view of the seasonal inflow of taxation, there seems little 
prospect of a fuller supply of bills becoming available in the carly 
future; hence the re-expansion of deposits may be delayed, even 
though it appears that the outflow of foreign money may now be 
coming to an end. On a longer view, however, provided bank cash 
is maintained at the restored level, and more bills are issued to the 
market, there is no reason to suppose that the decline in bank 
deposits as a whole will prove to be more than a passing phase. 


ADVANCES 


Money at call and short notice stands at about the same figure 
as a year ago; activity on the Stock Exchange has remained at a low 
level, and a smaller volume of bills is being carried in the money 
market, the decline in loans to bill brokers being offset, however, 
by other short money items. Advances are on balance £1 million 
higher, but, whereas in the first half of the year they continued to 
increase, since then trade conditions have led to a diminution of 
borrowing. I find from the quarterly analysis of our advances that 
accommodation for industrial and trading purposes reached its 
peak about May, the subsequent falling off having been more than 
enough to account for the reduction in advances as a whole. We 
must regard this movement, therefore, as being associated with the 
business recession, coupled with the fact that much of the industrial 
activity arising from the re-armament programme is financed with- 
out recourse to bank advances. One thing we can say very 
definitely; it has certainly been no part of our policy to press for 
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the repayment of advances, nor has there been any change in the 
standards by which we judge applications. 

Investments are slightly higher, this being the net effect of pur- 
chases of short-dated securities earlier in the year, almost wholly 
offset by sales in the later months with a view to increasing our 
liquid resources. In conformity with our practice of entering in- 
vestments in the balance sheet “at or under market value,” we 
have made full provision to cover depreciation. 

Our liabilities on behalf of customers show roughly compensa- 
tory movements. Acceptances are down by £3 millions, partly 
due to the shrinkage in the turnover of international trade, and 
partly to the smaller proportion conducted by the time-honoured 
method of London acceptance credits. Engagements are unchanged 
in amount, but the note on the balance sheet gives a figure for 
forward exchange commitments £4 millions higher on the year. 
The expansion is mainly in dollar liabilities, resulting from the dis- 
turbed conditions in the exchange market. 


AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 


To conclude my observations on the balance sheet, I would make 
just this reference to our affiliations. Our three related banks in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland have maintained throughout the year 
the high standards of strength and liquidity, combined with a full 
range of service to customers, which are common to them all. The 
amount of business undertaken by the Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Company increases consistently, necessitating additions to 
the staff and extended branch representation. Altogether, this 
company now operates through twenty branches, seventeen of which 
are in provincial centres. 

You would perhaps wish me, before I sit down, to mention the 
special measures taken to protect the interests of our staff and 
customers against the physical risks of war. Already, when the 
crisis of last autumn occurred, our plans were well advanced in 
several directions. We had arranged for the duplication of ledger 
balances and other records as an insurance against the difficulties 
that might arise from destruction. Currency stocks in provincial 
centres were enlarged, to avoid any local shortage that might have 
resulted from transport difficulties. A scheme had been elaborated 
for decentralisation of head office management as far as possible. 
And for those who would of necessity have had to remain in ex- 
posed positions we had made such arrangements for personal pro- 
tection as were feasible. In all urban branches our staff was 
organised to deal with the disturbances that might arise within the 
bank from air raids, and I may add that large numbers of them had 
volunteered for national service of one kind or another. All the 
measures evolved are being kept in working order and under con- 
stant review, ready to be put into action at short notice if, as we 
devoutly hope may not be the case, an emergency should arise. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The business outlook is still overshadowed by international 
anxieties, but, just as we have experienced sudden turns for the 
worse in foreign affairs, so we may yet experience an equally sudden 
change for the better. If this should happily take place there would 
be little doubt as to the probability of a marked recovery in business 
during the coming year. Even as things are, I think we may 
reasonably look for some modest improvement. In external trade, 
the Anglo-American agreement and the arrangements associated 
with it mark a big step forward in the direction of a larger volume 
Of free interchange of goods over the greater part of the world. 
In domestic trade, we are probably far from having felt the full 
effect of the re-armament programme in stimulating output and 
employment. On all grounds, there is assuredly no room for 
despondency; our difficulties are there to be overcome, and a brighter 
future will reward the exercise of patience, courage and resource 
in dealing with the problems we are called upon to face. 

The report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
and the proceedings ended with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 
THE IMPORTANCE OF WORLD TRADE 


MR M. J. COOKE’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of The National Bank Limited was 
held on the 26th instant at 13 Old Broad Street, London. 

Mr Michael J. Cooke (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said :—It will be seen that our aggregate means are £41,275,000, 
while the proportion of our liquid assets to our liabilities to the 
public payable on demand is 56 per cent. We propose to pay the 
usual dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, less Income Tax, 
and we transfer £12,500 in reduction of bank premises account. 
The sum of £42,457 is carried forward. The number of accounts 
on our books, both in Ireland and England, continues to increase, 
and considering the conditions ruling, I am sure you will agree that 
the results are satisfactory. 

The year has been characterised by very important events, both 
political and economic. The crisis of last September, culminating 
in the Munich agreement, and later, in the Franco-German non- 
aggression pact, might have been expected to produce far more 
detrimental effects than were actually the case. Apart from the cost 
of preparation for a possible war, and a certain inevitable Icss of 
confidence at the time, which naturally adversely affected the banks, 
as well as other forms of business activity, it can be said with some 
justice that confidence is returning and that this country shows signs 
of determination to proceed, not only with defence measures of a 
precautionary nature, but also with a policy designed to improve 
her trade and stabilise her currency. Perhaps nothing but a severe 
shock such as the crisis could have brought about such a united 
desire to see these measures reach fulfilment. It should be realised, 
however, that the crisis, disturbing as it was to political and economic 
life, is as nothing compared with the consequences which would have 
followed in the train of war on a large scale. 


TWO IMPORTANT AGREEMENTS 


The Sino-Japanese and Spanish wars still continue, and, at a time 
so disturbed by wars and rumours of wars, the two trade agreements 
signed last year stand out in clear relief—that between England and 
Eire signed in April, 1938, and that between England and the United 
States of America signed in November. Nothing during the year 
has been so beneficial to the understanding between nations, and to 
the enlargement of the sphere of world trade, than these two Treaties. 
Trade is vital to all three countries and it is hoped and expected that 
Eire will benefit by the full working of the agreement with England, 
and that the textile trades, in particular, of both Great Britain and of 
Ireland will benefit by the American Treaty. This Treaty is particu- 
larly welcome as a first step on the part of a great country towards the 
relaxation of those restrictions which so hamper the normal course of 
trade and prevent such a redistribution of the world’s goods as would 
give producers and traders their legitimate reward and prevent the 
anomaly of “ poverty in the midst of plenty.” 

Considering the unsettled state of Europe in the last few months, 
the trade position is still good. 

In Eire the harvest was the poorest for many years, owing to bad 
weather, but the cattle trade, on the other hand, showed a distinct 
improvement, due to the Anglo-Eire Trade Pact. The poor harvest 
has had one redeeming feature: it has focused attention on the 
agricultural situation. The Government has set up a Commission to 
investigate agricultural conditions, which it is hoped will show how 
agriculture, so essential to Irish economy, can be made once more 
one of Eire’s most prosperous industries. The foreign trade statistics 
recently published by the Department of Industry and Commerce 
show that for 1938 imports decreased and exports increased in value 
compared with 1937, and that the adverse balance of trade was the 
lowest for some years. 

Northern Ireland also had a disappointing harvest, the crops 
generally being well below the average, and the cattle trade proved 
unprofitable. The shipbuilding industry was employed on work for 
the Union Castle, Blue Star and Royal Mail Lines, and there is every 
reason to believe that the linen trade will benefit by the American 
Trade Treaty which has come into force this month. Foreign trade 
has increased, both in imports and exports, while the Commission 
appointed by the Government to inquire into the co-ordination of 
road and rail transport proposes measures which it is hoped will help 
to solve this problem. 

In regard to Ireland generally, as you are aware, it is our practice to 
review the trading position in greater detail at the July meetings in 
Dublin. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN DIFFICULT YEAR 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED AT 15 PER CENT. 


A LESSON OF THE CRISIS: IMPORTANCE OF LIQUIDITY 


HOME AND FOREIGN TRADE CONDITIONS 


NEED FOR LESSENING OF BUSINESS RESTRICTIONS 


MR COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the shareholders of the National 
Provincial Bank, Limited, was held at the head office, 15 Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2, on the 24th instant, for purposes of receiving 
the report and balance sheet, electing directors and auditors and 
transacting other ordinary business. 

Mr Colin F. Campbell (the Chairman) presided. 

Mr R. H. Cutting (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said: —My lords, ladies and gentlemen,—During 
the past year I regret to say that the bank has lost through death 
three directors, Sir Harcourt Butler, Mr Colin Cooper and Mr 
Eustace Abel Smith. Sir Harcourt Butler joined the board in 1928 
after long and distinguished public service in India and Burma. 
There were very few days when he was not in attendance at the 
bank, and his wide experience and commonsense outlook on life 
were always most helpful when discussing difficult problems. Mr 
Cooper had been a director for only six years, and with his boundless 
energy and enterprise we had looked forward to the benefit of his 
services for many years. Mr Eustace Abel Smith had been a 
director since the amalgamation with the Union of London and 
Smiths Bank in 1918, and prior to that he was a director of that 
bank from 1902. He was in every way a practical banker, and 
retained a very lively interest in the affairs of the bank both in 
London and in Lincolnshire where he lived. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Cromer and Mr R. D. Trotter have 
been appointed to the board since we met a year ago, and I 
have no doubt their appointment will meet with your warm approval. 


. Lord Cromer was, for a period before the War, a managing director 


of Messrs Baring Brothers and Company, which gave him a close 
insight into international banking, and he is also a director of several 
other important companies. Mr Trotter, who is chairman of the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, and has been a local director of our 
bank in London since 1918, has been trained in banking ever since 
he came down from Cambridge. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


I will now turn to the statement of accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1938. I am pleased to be able to say that our business 
as represented by the number of accounts opened continues to 
expand. 

Current, deposit and other accounts amount to £310,094,154, 
which is £10,152,260 lower than the figure quoted in the previous 
report. This reflects the general tendency of bank deposits to fall, 
a feature which was in evidence particularly during the last few 
months of the year. The weekly average of our deposits, on the 
other hand, was slightly higher than in 1937. 

On the assets side, coin, bank notes and balances with the Bank 
of England stand at £34,320,774, and amount to 11.1 per cent. 
of our deposits. This large sum, I would remind you, is wholly 
unproductive—in fact, the movement of notes and coin to meet our 
customers’ requirements costs a large sum annually. Money at call 
and short notice stands at £17,991,279, and bills discounted at 
£32,189,714. As would be expected in view of the fall in deposits, 
these balances are somewhat lower than those of a year ago. The 
return to the bank on these items continues to be very small. The 
Treasury bill rate for the year 1938 averaged nearly 12s. 3d. per 
cent. against 11s. 2d. in 1937. Investments have been reduced in 
volume during the year. Our policy has been to hold mainly re- 
deemable stocks, a large percentage being short term, though this has 
involved some sacrifice of income. This course does afford some 
protection from violent fluctuations, but even short-dated securities 
are subject to considerable changes in price. 

Advances at £139,586,103 show a small decline compared with 
a year ago, but here as in the case of deposits the weekly average 


for the year was in excess of that for 1937. The figure represents 
45 per cent. of our deposits as compared with 43.9 per cent. at the 
end of 1937, and reflects the attitude adopted by the bank towards 
its customers who may require additional funds for the development 
of their trade or business. We do our best to support industry in 
every possible way, and it is very gratifying to receive many assur- 
ances that our help through troublous times in the past has resulted 
in many trading concerns coming through to a period of relative 
prosperity. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit and loss statement discloses a net profit of £1,771,785 
as compared with £1,874,959 last year, which, having regard to the 
difficult times through which we have passed and the demands on 
us in the way of ever-growing expenses and taxation, is, we think, 
a satisfactory result. There is an increasing volume of work passing 
through the banks which entails an addition to expenses for which 
up to the present we have not been able to obtain adequate re- 
muneration, and I doubt whether it is fully appreciated how greatly 
the services rendered by the banks have been extended in recent 
years. 

The dividend continues at 15 per cent. as before, and after allo- 
cating £100,000 to bank premises and £250,000 to pension fund 
there remains to be carried forward £573,588, which is practically 
the same figure as last year. 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


In taking stock of our position at the end of 1938, the fecling 
dominant in all minds must be that although ground has been lost 
in some directions during the year, the position might well have been 
disastrously worse. We faced the imminent possibility of war, with 
all its unspeakable horrors, in September, and the arrangements we 
were called upon to make during the crisis threw a heavy burden 
upon the management and the staff of the bank, besides involving 
us in considerable expenditure. 

Looking back now on all that took place during that eventful 
fortnight, it is some consolation to know—and the knowledge should 
give us confidence for the future—that our great financial institu- 
tions can sustain the shock of such a grave crisis, although it should 
be recognised that so far as the Stock Exchange is concerned, 
minimum prices were introduced in the gilt-edged market. (Hear, 
hear.) These happenings clearly indicate that in these uncertain 
days nothing is more important than that the great banks of this 
country should continue to maintain a position of liquidity and 
strength even though this involves sacrifice of earning power. 


TRADE FAIRLY WELL MAINTAINED 


Domestic trade, according to reports obtained from our branches 
in all parts of the country, has been fairly well maintained through- 
out the year. Making allowance for the fall in prices, this impres- 
sion is confirmed by returns of the Provincial Clearings which, with 
the exception of Bradford, Liverpool and Manchester, show rela- 
tively moderate declines. Further confirmation of a general nature 
is available in the official index number of the value of retail sales, 
which shows an appreciable increase in the total figure in spite of 4 
substantial decline in the area figure for Central and West End 
London. 

The Provincial Clearings of Bradford, Liverpool and Manchester, 
to which I have just referred, show declines of 20.7 per cent., 24.3 
per cent., and 15.9 per cent. respectively. The prosperity of these 
three great centres is largely dependent on the woollen and cotton 
textile industries, and the deterioration indicated by the above 
figures is related in some degree to the great contraction of the 
export trade in textiles. 
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The position of the Lancashire cotton trade in particular, so far 
as exports are concerned, is grave, and it is to be hoped that the 
enabling bill now being considered will have the effect of bringing 
back a measure of prosperity to that sorely stricken industry. 

If I may refer to some of our important industries other than the 
textile trades, our branches report that the manufacture of finished 
goods for the home market has been well sustained, and the falling 
off in exports is largely attributed to international conditions. 


TRON AND STEEL 


The iron and steel industry, apart from undertakings occupied in 
the manufacture of special products, has experienced a less satis- 
factory year. Broadly speaking the great activity of 1937 was 
carried well into the first half of 1938, but the second half of the 
year was disappointing. The reasons generally given are the high 
prices of pig iron and steel and consequent slackening of demand 
and accumulation of stocks. The recent reduction in the prices of 
a considerable range of these products is a welcome recognition of 
the fact that the activity of these basic industries is to a large extent 
conditioned by the replacement and extension demands of all other 
industries. It is permissible to hope that the wisdom of this step 
will be appreciated by other industries whose main outlet lies in the 
same direction. 

Engineering, on the other hand, is more active now than a year 
ago and re-armament is given as the mainspring of this activity. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Shipbuilding, generally speaking, has been fairly well occupied 
in completing contracts, but the outlook is not reassuring. Con- 
struction of both large and small vessels on Admiralty account has 
kept some areas busily employed, but new orders for mercantile 
craft have been disappointing, although as an exception a contract 
has just been placed by Turkey for eleven ships. 

This well equipped and efficiently managed industry is seriously 
handicapped by unfair and subsidised foreign competition, and in 
view of its vital importance to the nation it is to be hoped that 
early steps may be taken to. ensure that it receives a fair share of 
the construction and repair of merchant vessels. 

Shipping has been seriously affected by the decline in the volume 
of world trade: idle tonnage being now much greater than a year 
ago. 

The scarcity of cargoes has involved a severe fall in freight 
rates, the average index for 1938 being 126.9, as compared with 
175.6 for 1937. In the present state of world affairs it is not 
Possible to regard the deterioration of the position of this great 
industry as a matter apart from the strategic position of this 
country, and the movement at present on foot designed to enlist 
the support of the Government for this industry must command 
the sympathy of all those who take a broad realistic view of our 
situation, 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


The brick and cement industries report a decline in housing de- 
mand, though the output in cement is maintained to some extent 
through orders on Government account and the erection of works 
connected with re-armament and national defence. 

The position of the coal and coke trades, both of which depend 
on the metallurgical industries to take a considerable proportion of 
their total output, has deteriorated to a marked extent. 

A measure of the situation facing the coke industry is shown 
by the number of furnaces in blast. As against an average of 124 
im 1937, the number in blast in the first and second half of 1938 
average approximately 99 and 80 respectively. 

Exports of both coal and coke for 1938 have ruled well below 
the figures of 1937. Here, however, the decline in activity must be 
regarded as part of the general reduction in foreign trade. Actually 
both in output and exports it is likely we have well maintained 
our share of world production and export trade. 


AGRICULTURE 


One of our largest industries—agriculture—is in a depressed 
state, despite the subsidies. Farmers of both arable and pasture 
land have two main complaints, the price of barley and the price 
of sheep, both of which are much lower than twelve months ago. 
Districts where concentration on these two commodities occurs are 
very depressed. Elsewhere, though other agricultural prices too are 
lower, the mixed farm seems able to hold its own. 

Earlier in the year drought was responsible for a disappointing 
hay crop, and caused a serious decline in the yield of sugar beet 
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which was also attacked by the Aphis fly. Bulb and flower farms 
suffered too from lack of moisture, and fruit crops were poorer. 
Later crops, notably potatoes and wheat, were good, with the result 
that prices declined. 

There is ample evidence that Government assistance plays a con- 
siderable Part in deciding what crops or type of stock the farmer 
invests in. Milk production has engaged the attention of farmers 
to an increased degree and the swing towards pasturing has also 
received encouragement from the beef subsidy. 





NEW INDUSTRIES 


At a time when some of our old-established industries are finding 
it difficult to maintain their markets, it is well to bear in mind 
that with the progress of science and the discoveries which are 
continually brought to light, new industries are being built up 
which find employment for a considerable volume of labour. Among 
these industries the cinema world occupies a foremost place. 

It may not be realised that the box office receipts can fairly be 
estimated at £50 millions per annum gross, of which £5/6,000,000 
passes to the Revenue by way of Entertainments Tax, nor is it 
realised that the admissions to cinemas amount probably to 23 
millions in a week or, say, 1,200 millions in a year. 

Films are produced to meet the tastes of every class in the 
community and the development of educational films is one which 
it is hoped may receive increased attention. There is no doubt that 
much good can result from showing pictures which draw attention 
to the beauties of Great Britain as a country and extend knowledge 
of its trades and industries. 

Last but not least, in this industry alone it can be stated that 
from the point of view of labour, direct employment is given to not 
less than 200,000 people, while indirectly employment is given to 4 
much larger number. I think it may be taken as a matter for 
satisfaction that this bank has been able to play an important 
part in the development of this new form of entertainment and 
education. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES 


I cannot pass by the domestic situation without reference to the 
unemployment figures. These, unfortunately, have been a good 
deal higher in 1938 than the average of 1937, and as far as gross 
figures go, we are in about the same position as we were in the 
summer of 1936. Of the additional unemployed, one group of 
industries—textiles (mainly cotton and wool)—accounts for an 
unduly large share. It seems to be certain that as consumption 
in the home market has been fairly well maintained the increase in 
unemployment over this period must be mainly attributable to the 
contraction in our foreign trade. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


It is sometimes pointed out that the volume of our domestic trade 
is much greater than that of the export trade, and the inference 
is drawn that more attention should be paid to developing the home 
market. Without in any way minimising the importance of the 
home market, it must be said that this idea is superficially as attrac- 
tive as it is inaccurate, particularly when conditions in overseas 
trading are as difficult as they are at present. A vigorous and 
flourishing export trade is, in the case of this country, a condition 
of the very existence of domestic trade. Any appreciable contrac- 
tion of the volume of our foreign trade must reduce general 
prosperity and be reflected sooner or later in a decline in the general 
standard of living. 

The difficulties which face exporters are not peculiar to this 
country. The volume of world trade has not yet regained the 
level of 1929 and present international competition is confined to 
a field not only smaller than in pre-slump years, but one which 
should, because of the increase of populations of most countries 
during the last ten years or so, have expanded well beyond the 1929 
level. The real task which confronts the great trading nations is 
not that of seeking to increase individual shares of a restricted 
market, but to do away with the impediments and restrictions which 
still limit the total volume of international trade. If we may be 
guided by the League of Nations latest published analysis of the 
quantum of world trade, the United Kingdom has more or less 
held its proportionate share over the last nine years. 


INEQUITABLE COMPETITION 


Although we still maintain our share of world trade, we cannot 
ignore the existence of practices, new to the conduct of international 
commercial affairs, which distort normal economic channels of 
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trade and may eventually inflict lasting damage upon our export 
industries. ea 

In times of difficulty, like the present, there may be a disposition 
to over-rate the permanence of what appears to us to be inequitable 
competition. Subsidising exports can only in the long run im- 
poverish the nation pursuing such a policy and there is also evidence 
that some countries which have entered into bulk export and import 
bargains are finding actual business much less attractive than seemed 
likely to be the case. 


NEED FOR CONCERTED ACTION 


None the less, although there is some reason to think that in- 
equitable and subsidised competition is not likely to be permanent, 
we must, in view of the paramount importance of our export trade, 
be prepared by concerted action of industries concerned, together 
with Government support, to meet such competition, and it is 
satisfactory to know that discussions have already taken place with 
this end in view. 

The special attention which is being devoted to the revival of 
British export trade by both the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce and the Federation of British Industries is a matter 
of supreme importance. 

The knowledge that our leading industrialists are placing their 
unrivalled experience at the disposal of these representative bodies 
is a factor that cannot be over-estimated. 


THE EXCHANGES 


When considering the causes which have brought about the 
reduction of our foreign trade over the past year, it cannot be 
doubted that over-valuation of the pound played some part. This 
factor has probably been more or less adjusted at the present 
exchange level, but human affairs are proverbially uncertain, and 
irregular fluctuations in the real worth of independent currencies 
are to be expected. Our task is to endeavour to curb and com- 
pensate them whilst recognising that we cannot abolish them. 
Reasons connected with the crisis of 1931 led to a policy of low 
money rates inside the country and left disparities between the 
external and internal values of the pound to be manifested in fluctu- 
ating exchanges. The responsibilities placed upon the manage- 
ment of the Exchange Equalisation Account were given by the 


' Chancellor of the Exchequer when he said that the object of the 


Exchange Equalisation Account was to make the exchanges more 
steady and to aim at restraining undue oscillations. 

To carry out this function is not so simple as to state it, for 
it implies an unerring diagnosis of the causes of unusual pressure 
on the exchanges. It implies an immediate recognition of an over- 
valuation or an under-valuation of the pound. It implies exact 
knowledge of the nature of an over-valuation or under-valuation— 
whether it is likely to be temporary or long-lived. And it also 
implies, having regard to the International Currency Agreement, 
the acquiescence of other nations in such correctives as our own 
authorities may think desirable. The task of those who “ manage ” 
our money is thus, from the external point of view, a formidable 
one. 

The huge amount of gold which the Exchange Equalisation 
Account accumulated over a period of years has enabled the authori- 
ties to deal satisfactorily with the withdrawal of the large quanti- 
ties of floating funds which have left this country in recent months. 


DEALINGS IN FORWARD EXCHANGE 


It is important, however, that the operations of irresponsible 
parties should be reduced to a minimum. An unnecessary element 
of uncertainty is introduced through their operations on the “ for- 
ward” market. Dealings in forward exchange are essential in 
modern times, more particularly for those who are engaged in the 
movement of produce, but dealings by those whose only object is 
to make a turn on the market should be discouraged. It should 
be borne in mind that abuse of facilities offered by free markets has 


market, but much more harmful to traders and others who rely 
on its efficiency. 

It is gratifying to note that, notwithstanding the embargo on long- 
term borrowing recently imposed, several medium-term foreign 
credits have been arranged, under the authority of Government, 
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U.S.A. AGREEMENT 


The Anglo-American Trade Agreement is a matter of the utmost 
importance and we are justified in believing that it will have a far- 
reaching effect of the most favourable kind on the trade relations 
between the two countries and, indeed, with the British Empire, 
especially as traders can now take a three-year view of conditions, 
Article 18, relating to currency fluctuations, is one that is worthy 
of particular notice in view of its fundamental importance. It 
is true that such an article is not unique in the history of our trade 
agreements for something similar is to be found in the Anglo- 
French Treaty of 1934, but its very existence is evidence that the 
contracting parties do not intend to allow extraneous matters, over 
which neither of them have complete control, to vitiate a valuable 
agreement which is the outcome of prolonged discussion and 
exchange of experience. 


THE OUTLOOK 


When we come to consider the future course of world trade, 
we are compelled to adopt a short-term view in face of international 
uncertainties with which we are surrounded. Given normal condi- 
tions, the guiding factors are price tendencies, stocks of goods 
for consumption, and general demand. 

The course of both wholesale and retail prices during the past 
twelve months would seem to indicate that both have reacted to 
an extent that justifies us in thinking that prices are now on a 
much firmer basis. 

The contraction of demand of the United States in world mar- 
kets was a most important factor in the fall and prolonged weak- 
ness of a large number of commodity prices, and it is reasonable 
to expect that a sustained resumption of activity in that great 
country would tend to strengthen world prices and restore con- 
fidence to the primary producing areas. There has already been 
a marked recovery in the United States which I hope may gather 
strength, founded as it is on a broad basis of expenditure on capital 
goods. It is true that some time will have to elapse before the 
spending programme will be in full operation and that immediate 
progress may be slow, but in the end it is permissible to take a 
hopeful view of the course of U.S.A. development. 

Stocks of consumption goods, which both in the United States 
and this country showed a rising tendency for the most part during 
1937, have now been substantially reduced according to official 
figures. 

Thus on the score of prices and stocks there is justification for the 
view that the situation at present is more healthy than it was a 
year or so ago when prices were still falling and stocks were 
accumulating. 


REARMAMENT EXPENDITURE 


A further consideration which cannot be ignored when looking 
into the future is the enormous expenditure to which the country is 
committed in connection with rearmament. I am not thinking so 
much of the provision of the money required, for this can be pro- 
vided without excessive strain, more especially in view of the fact 
that the people of this country have expressed themselves quite 
clearly that it is their wish that the country should be strong enough 
to resist all eventualities. What I have in mind is the economical 
outlay of the money so provided. We need both assurance and 
confidence that waste and extravagance are being carefully watched 
so that the final result will prove to have been good value for the 
money expended. 

When all has been said regarding future prospects, we are still 
left with the over-riding consideration of international political 
factors. Both in Spain and in China, war drags on its miserable 
course. Apart altogether from the direct cost in human suffering, 
both disputes inflict untold injury and loss over a wide area. The 
war in the Far East in particular has this year developed to the 
serious detriment of the trade of not only this country but of all 
countries whose normal trade and prosperity are bound up with that 
of China. What the future has in store for that vast country n° 
one can foresee, but the powers of recovery of the Chinese are 
proverbial and I believe that in the end there will be once again 4 
substantial trade passing between that country and Great Britain. 

When we look nearer home and think of the series of shocks and 
crises to which the world in general was exposed in 1938, is it 00 
much to 


which has been increasingly made manifest by the plain men and 
women living in the great and powerful countries in Europe will 
prevail over all other considerations, and that both they and our- 
selves will be enabled to live. our lives and to carry on our daily 
duties this year without the spectre of war being ever before us. 
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I now beg to move:—“ That the report and accounts, as pre- 
sented, be received and adopted.” 

Captain E. C. Eric Smith, M.C. (a Deputy-Chairman), seconded 
the motion, and, the Chairman having replied to shareholders’ 
remarks, it was carried unanimously. 

The chairman then proposed the re-election of Mr George Finch 
Hotblack, Sir Alfred Edward Lewis, K.B.E., Sir Austin Low, C.LE., 
and the Right Hon. Lord Riverdale, K.B.E., the Right Hon. The 
Earl of Cromer, P.C.. G.C.B., G.C.LE., G.C.V.O., and Mr 
Richard Durant Trotter, as Directors. 

Captain Smith seconded the motion, and it was unanimously 
adopted. 

On the proposition of Mr Dudley H. Illingworth, seconded by 
Mr John Cadogan, Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E. (of 
Messrs Price, Waterhouse & Co.), and Sir William Henry Peat, 
K.B.E. (of Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.), were re- 
appointed auditors for the current year. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr John B. Braithwaite moved a vote of thanks to the Directors, 
General Managers, Branch Managers, and other Officers of the 
Bank for their efficient management and services. 

Mr J. Scovell Adams seconded the vote, which was cordially 
passed, and brief acknowledgments were made by the Chairman and 
by Mr Ernest Cornwall (Chief General Manager). 

A vote of thanks to Mr Colin Campbell for his able conduct in 
the chair, proposed by Mr Theodore Goddard and seconded by 
Mr H. Carron Scrimgeour, concluded the proceedings. 


THE UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON, LIMITED 


POSITION STRONGER THAN EVER 


SIR WILLIAM GOSCHEN’S REVIEW 


The eighty-first ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
the Union Discount Company of London, Limited, was held, on 
the 26th instant, at the offices of the Company, 39 Cornhill, 
London, E.C.3. 

The Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K.B.E., the chairman, pre- 
sided. 

The Secretary (Mr C. W. Holliday), having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, I presume you will take the 
report as read. (Agreed.) 

It has been my custom for many years before I address you 
once again on the outlook—domestic and international—to refer 
to what I said to you a year ago and compare that with what has 
happened since. 

I mentioned then the adoption of policies of national finance 
with all their restrictive effects as opposed to international finance, 
which policies have not since been altered, and though the Anglo- 
American Trade Treaty has been signed it will be some time yet 
before its results on world trade can be measured with precision. 


CATASTROPHIC FALL IN COMMODITY PRICES 


It is true that the 1937 catastrophic fall in the price of raw 

materials has not gone much further—except in the case of wheat, 
which has fallen from 7s. 3d. to 4s. 6d., a percentage fall of 
38 per cent. since the beginning of 1938. 
_ The failure of raw materials generally during 1938 to make some 
important recovery has been a disappointing factor to an exporting 
country like our own, and while we do not desire to pay too high 
a price for wheat, of which we import relatively more than any 
other Great Power, moderate prices for commodities would suit 
both sellers and buyers better, as the extent of our industrial ex- 
Ports depends on the producers of primary commodities obtaining a 
margin of profit on their sales to us in order that they can buy 
their imports from us and make such exchanges of goods mutually 
beneficial. 

The Government’s policy of cheap money has not been changed 
and so long as the U.S.A. retains the monopolistic position she 
does as the world’s greatest holder and magnet for gold, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any reversion to a dear money policy can be advan- 
tageous in any way to a country which has never-ending increases 
of National Debt. 
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DANGERS OF POLITICAL SUSPICION 


Last year I emphasised the fact that political suspicion was one 
of the greatest dangers this country had to face, and it is due to 
the fact that we had a Prime Minister in power last September 
Possessing all the qualities of character, vision and goodwill in 
accord with the traditions of our race that war was averted. 

That was one of the fortunate happenings of 1938 and another 
was, I believe, the great reduction of the excessively large foreign 
balances which had accumulated in London for some years through 
anti-social and anti-national flights of currency from one country 
to another. Surely France’s repatriation of much of her large 
London balances is a gain to her as well as to us, her ally, with 
only a temporary period of inconvenience to ourselves. 

Keeping this in mind when making comparisons of total figures 
of balance sheets, one would naturally expect to find 1938 to be 
a year of contraction, especially in view of the fact that the 
deposits of the Big Five alone show a reduction of £80 millions, 
and the issues by tender of Treasury bills were reduced during the 
year by £148 millions from £622 millions at January 1, 1938, 
to £474 millions at the end of December of that year. 


REBATE 


When discount and money rates are very high, the total under 
this heading must be very high also, for example, in 1927, our 
amount of rebate was almost £800,000. This does not mean that 
the margin of hidden reserves behind these large figures is neces- 
sarily very great. In recent years when discount rates have been 
mainly between 4 per cent. and % per cent., the rebate itself at 
such low rates must inevitably be small. 

For some years, you will have observed that the rebate total in 
our balance sheet has not varied very much, and that its former 
description as “ rebate” has been changed to “ rebate provision and 
reserve.” Any rise in the rate of discount, especially from a bed- 
rock present level round about 4 per cent. means a loss—in fact, 
no discount profits can be made on a rise in bill rates before the 
loss relating to all bills in stock at lower rates is first offset by 
the profits on purchases at the higher rates. 


AMORTISATION 


Our company has been a pioneer, so to speak, as large holders 
of short-term securities, in the discount market. We have recog- 
nised all along the essential differences that exist between the hold- 
ing of short-term securities and bills of exchange, especially when 
short terms carry high nominal rates of interest, say, from 44 per 
cent. to 6 per cent., which means that the premiums to be amor- 
tised annually must be high and the current yields obtainable, 
much below the nominal interest rates. It has to be remembered, 
too, that the technique of amortisation in dealing with bonds of 
this class can only be known through experience, as the risks of 
under-amortisation are not obvious, nor are the effects of under- 
amortisation on future earnings generally understood. Further, the 
capital loss on bonds of this class in times of crisis is likely to 
be much greater for the same reasons. So it is wise, for amortisa- 
tion purposes, to assume an earlier date of maturity and have pro- 
vision for amortisation completed before the actual due date, if 
one is to be on the safe side. 

The gross profits for the year, after making provision for rebate, 
contingency and taxation, including N.D.C., amount to £336,835 
against £326,276 last year. Directors’ fees and current expenses 
£75,677 against £75,738. We have paid an interim dividend 
amounting to £74,766, and have placed £15,000 to staff provident 
fund, and we now ask you to approve the payment of a final divi- 
dend of £124,609, carrying forward £250,047 against £203,264 
last year. 

POSITION OF DISCOUNT MARKET 


The financial Press has lately been full of articles implying that 
the discount market as a whole was on the down grade. Well, that 
is not true of all its members, and you will be pleased to hear 
that our Company is stronger to-day than it ever was at any pre- 
vious time in its history. 

I now beg to move that the report of the directors and accounts 
for the year ending December 31, 1938, be received and adopted, 
that £15,000 be placed to the staff provident fund and that a final 
dividend for the half-year of 1s. 3d. per £1 unit stock, less income 
tax, be declared, payable on and after the 28th instant. 

Mr A. Louis Allen seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The retiring directors, the Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K.B.E., 
and Mr Robert Holland-Martin, C.B., were re-elected, and the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., and Messrs 
Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company, were re-appointed. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff 


concluded the proceedings. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


PROFIT SATISFACTORY IN VIEW OF PAST YEAR’S EVENTS 
A STATE OF “MODERATED ACTIVITY” 


CONTRACTION OF OVERSEAS TRADE: PROBLEM OF RETAINING MARKETS 


EFFECTS OF POLITICAL MANCEUVRES AND NATIONAL EXPEDIENCY 


TOTALITARIAN NATIONS DEVELOPING NEW METHODS 


THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Westminster Bank Limited 
was held, on the 25th instant, at the head office, 41, Lothbury, 
London, E.C.2, the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (chairman of the 
bank) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr J. H. Arnold) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, and the directors’ report, 
the balance sheet and the profit and loss account having been taken 
as read, 

The Chairman said: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The only 
change that I have to report in your directorate is that Lord Runci- 
man has resigned his seat on the board. This is due, of course, to 
his having again taken office under the Government. His colleagues 
much regret the loss of his valuable services to the bank. 

It is fitting that I should make some reference to our past 
secretary, Mr Frederick Mytton, who retired in February last 
year after no less than forty-seven years’ service in the bank. 
He gave of his best in whatever post he occupied, and for the 
eighteen years during which he was our secretary, his ability, 
tact and discretion earned him the good will and respect of 
all with whom he came into contact. 


BALANCE SHEET 


There are some points in our balance sheet to which I will 
draw your attention. The total of our current, deposit and other 
accounts as compared with the figures for 1937 shows a drop of 
over £22 millions. This, however, must not be taken as representing 
a diminution of that amount during the whole year. As a matter 
of fact our average for the past twelve months shows a materially 
higher figure. It is fortuitous that at December 31st last the show- 
ing was as disclosed in the balance sheet. The big movements in 
deposits have occurred in those offices where such variations are to 
be expected. They have arisen out of the abnormal conditions 
which prevailed during the past year, and have naturally 
included the loss of foreign deposits in sterling. Our provincial 
branches have not been affected in the same manner; their 
deposits have been well maintained, and the fluctuations 
that have occurred have been no more than the ebb and 
flow ordinarily expected in banking business. 

When making my address to you last year I was able to announce 
a satisfactory increase in our advances to customers and other 
accounts during 1937 by some £11 millions. This increase—as 
indeed was to be expected—has not continued, and the amount of 
our advances shows on the year a decrease slightly in excess of 
£2,300,000. One regrets, naturally, to sce any contraction in this, 
nT profitable item in our accounts, but the fact that so many 
industfies are engaged on Government work, and that there has 
been a slowing-up of general trade, is sufficient to account for the 
change in the situation. 

As regards our premises, we have undertaken no building opera- 
tions of magnitude during the past year. I can report the satisfac- 
tory completion and occupation of our premises at the junction of 
Old Broad Street and Threadneedle Street as the headquarters of 
our trustee and executor department. The building gives general 
satisfaction, I think, to our clients and certainly to our own officers. 
If there is a criticism, it is that owing to the shape of the 
building it will be difficult to find means for the expansion 
which sooner or later a trustee department seems inevitably to entail. 
I will mention here that we are opening in Bournemouth another 
branch bank, to include a trustee department. We hope that this 
will be ready for business about the end of next month, and judging 
by our experience in other centres, we anticipate that this extension 


of our trustee and executor department will be extensively used and 
appreciated. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


I now come to the results of the past year’s trading. The profit 
for the year amounts to £1,557,161. This enables us to declare 
the same dividends, amounting for the year to 18 per cent. on the 
partly-paid shares and to 124 per cent. on the fully-paid shares. I 
seem to hear a still small voice murmuring a regret that it has 
not been possible to repeat the bonus of last year, but I would 
point out that this is only in accordance with my warning that such 
bonus was on no account to be taken as an anticipation of similar 
benefits in years to come. Considering the events of 1938 as a 
whole, the crisis that supervened in autumn, the diminution of 
world trade, and the lessened resources at our disposal, I hold 
the opinion that the profit declared is satisfactory, and in con- 
formity with what might be reasonably expected. It enables us to 
maintain the allocation of £300,000 to the officers’ pension fund, a 
most necessary item, to place £100,000 in reduction of premises 
account, reducing last year’s balance sheet figure by £35,000, and to 
carry forward £526,000, against £496,000 brought in. 

Our affiliation in Ireland, the Ulster Bank, shows a slight 
diminution in profit, but has been able to make the usual allocations 
and to pay the same dividend to the parent bank. Those in charge 
of our auxiliary, the Westminster Foreign Bank, are to be con- 
gratulated in that the bank earned a fair profit, and has been main- 
tained in the state of liquidity appropriate to the changes and 
chances that confront it from time to time. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In my address to you at our last annual meeting, I summarised 
our economic history in 1937 as one of continued progress during 
the greater part of the year, succeeded by a slight but perceptible 
pause in the closing months. In the early part of last year, this 
pause developed into a definite recession, with a decline of con- 
siderable rapidity in some spheres. Fears were widely entertained 
that we were on the downward path to severe depression. And 
indeed, as events: unfolded, there was some justification for such 
fears, especially as the economic influences tending towards recession 
were rendered more formidable by the acute political tension. Again 
a stage was reached, however, though at a lower level, when little 
perceptible change was visible, and for more than half a year busi- 
mess as a whole neither advanced nor receded. It is in this state 
of moderated activity that we still find ourselves to-day. 

Of the statistical evidence that could be adduced, I need quote 
only a few of the most representative items. For more than five 
years the Board of Trade’s index of production, allowing for 
seasonal variations, had moved consistently upwards, but last year 
a decline was registered, and the average for the first three quarters 
was 6 per cent. lower than in 1937. The composite index of busi- 
ness activity published by The Economist averages 112 (1935 = 100) 
for 1937, and 104} for the first eleven months of 1938; an cight- 
months’ period of almost uninterrupted decline came to an end last 
May, and since then there has been no pronounced change. The 
trend of unemployment figures was also indicative of the state of 
inertia which succeeded the first abrupt setback. A sharp increase, 
adding 420,000 to the total of unemployed, occurred between 
October, 1937, and January, 1938, but since then the monthly 
fluctuations have produced no decisive movement either up or down. 
The numbers of those in employment, though also varying month 
by month, showed little change in the latest total from that of @ 
year ago, 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


The fortunes of individual industries were largely conditioned by 
the degree of their dependence upon exports, and although a falling- 
off in home trade was seen in some directions, it was in overseas 
trade that deterioration was most severe. The textile industries 
were among the worst hit, and exports of cotton and woollen and 
worsted goods were about 25-30 per cent. less in volume than in 
1937. The cotton trade suffered from a temporary boycott in West 
Africa, its second most important market for piece-goods, and from 
unfavourable developments in certain other outlets. 

Some indication of the retrogression of the trade in the past two 
years is afforded by the fact that, after the elimination of over 
4} million spindles, the excess capacity is greater to-day than it 
was when the process was begun. Preparation of the Cotton 
Industry Enabling Bill, by the enactment of which it is hoped to 
secure much-needed internal improvements, makes slow headway. 
The trade’s proposals are now under consideration by the various 
sections of the industry, and it remains to be seen whether sufficient 
unanimity can be secured to warrant the next step of incorporating 
the proposals in a Bill for parliamentary consideration. 

In the wool textile industry, raw material values were on a lower 
and steadier basis during the year, but the disturbance of overseas 
markets greatly impeded progress, and the home demand showed 
no compensating increase. A large carry-over of contracts effected 
at previous higher rates was a hindrance during part of the year, 
but with these dear contracts now out of the way, business prospects 
are somewhat brighter. The rayon trade experienced a very 
moderate demand for its products, but there was a slight improve- 
ment towards the end of the year. 


COAL, STEEL AND SHIPBUILDING 


For the first time since recovery from the general depression, 
production in the coal industry and in the iron and steel industry 
was last year less than in the preceding year. At home, coal con- 
sumption was well maintained, but exports were 11 per cent. below 
those in 1937, the fall being due principally to the exceptional 
competition of countries which were content to disregard price con- 
siderations. The total production of coal, at 229 million tons, 
was also lower, by approximately 114 million tons. It is of interest 
to note that, as recently as 1929, our exports of coal represented 
over 80 per cent., measured by volume, of our total exports, and 
it is satisfactory to know that both the Government and the 
industry itself have specially emphasised their recognition of the 
vital importance of this trade and their determination to do all 
that is possible to maintain it. 

The output of steel, at 10,394,000 tons, was 2,590,000 tons (or 
20 per cent.) less than in 1937. The decline became apparent in 
the second and third quarters of the year, and some recovery 
occurred in the fourth quarter. This late recovery would probably 
have been greater, had not buyers been anticipating price reduc- 
tions at the year end, which have now been announced. At 
6,763,000 tons, pig-iron production showed a fall of 1,731,000 
tons, or 20 per cent., partly as the result of the smaller require- 
ments of the steel industry, but also on account of the gradual 
substitution of steel for iron in the manufacture of articles of every- 
day use. Engineering, which had been fairly flourishing, became 
somewhat less active in the closing months of last year, but certain 
important branches remained busy. The building-up of the country’s 
defences has given rise to a large volume of work for many sections 
of the industry. Engineering was one of the few major industries 
able to improve on its export figures for the previous year. Ship- 
building slipped further imto depression, with private orders dwind- 
ling almost to vanishing point. Admiralty work was thus a very 
welcome support, but a great many yards remain bare of orders. 
Throughout the year, it was difficult to secure employment for 
vessels, and freight markets, after a great upward bound in 1937, 
followed an irregular course, at a considerably lower level, rates 
being on an average 28 per cent. below those ruling in 1937. 

The year was a disappointing one for agriculture, with few fav- 
ourable developments to offset many adverse features. Large losses 
were incurred through considerable falls in the prices of livestock, 
and although crops were good, with that of wheat exceptionally 
large, the marketing of them produced poor returns. Whilst tribute 
may be paid to the Government for its efforts in various ways to 
assist agriculture, there is still much to be accomplished, not least 
in order to secure the maximum production of home-grown produce, 
as a measure of defence. 


SHRINKAGE OF WORLD TRADE 


This country has inevitably been a heavy sufferer from the 
shrinkage of world trade, though our import and export trade has 
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sustained a somewhat smaller reduction than that of the world as 
a whole. Thus, while the value of world trade in the first ten 
months of 1938 fell by 13 per cent., that of our own fell by 8 per 
cent. The economic evolution of the world has considerably 
diminished the demands of other countries for many of our pro- 
ducts, while not sensibly lessening our dependence upon imports. 
It is true that a marked expansion of our home trade in recent 
years has enabled us not only to maintain but to increase sub- 
stantially our total production. But this is a process which cannot 
be continued indefinitely even by those countries most favourably 
endowed by nature; and for us, who have relatively few indigenous 
products, home trade can never take the place of export trade, 
because we must buy abroad, and in order to buy we must sell. 

The contraction of our overseas trade last year was accompanied 
by an important change in its balance. The reduction in imports 
having been greater than that in exports, the gap between the two 
narrowed—by £43 millions. To bridge this gap, we look to our 
invisible exports, arising mainly from our shipping, banking, 
insurance, and kindred services, and income from overseas invest- 
ments; and unfortunately there is no room for doubt that these 
will themselves have suffered considerable reduction through the 
diminished activity of international trade. 

There is thus every probability that our income from exports and 
from these other items will have failed to cover payment for our 
imports by a margin not greatly different from that of the previous 
year, which according to the estimates of the Board of Trade was 
£52 millions. For three years in succession, our overseas trading 
has resulted in deficits of substantial dimensions, and even though 
these deficits have arisen partly out of abnormally large and 
essential imports for re-armament purposes, which, of course, produce 
no compensating exports, they give legitimate cause for concern. 
We cannot go on indefinitely buying more than we can pay for 
without making inroads upon the capital accumulations of past 
years, and to rectify this position, as most of our imports cannot be 
excluded to any significant extent, it is vitally necessary to expand 
our exports. 


EFFECT ON STERLING 


The heavy excess of imports over exports would inevitably have 
imposed a considerable strain upon sterling in the foreign exchange 
market, even in more tranquil times. In this era of sudden alarms 
and upheavals, fears for the safety and stability of currencies have 
been frequent and widespread, and fugitive capital has moved very 
freely from one financial centre to another. Sterling, because of 
its unique position, has had to bear the brunt of these movements, 
and in view of the magnitude of the disturbances, especially during 
the past year, it was hardly to be expected that our currency would 
come through unscathed. In January last, the £ sterling had an 
average value of $5.00. It moved upwards in February, but there- 
after fell away steadily month by month. The September crisis 
caused a precipitate fall to $4.60, and although a partial recovery 
followed, the rate at the close of the year was only $4.65. The 
Exchange Equalisation Fund has proved its worth as a defensive 
weapon. Without the assistance of this great buttress to our 
exchange, it would have been impossible to withstand onslaughts on 
the unprecedented scale recently experienced. 


BRITISH TRADE JEOPARDIZED 


The past year has seen certain developments which have not 
only intensified existing trading difficulties but created others, and 
the problem of retaining some of our old markets is becoming as 
difficult as that of finding mew ones. Our trade with certain 
countries which owe their development largely to British capital 
investment in the past is threatened with extinction. The “ open 
door” in China has been closed, and promises to be bolted and 
barred; in Mexico, the arbitrary expropriations of the Government 
have created a very unfavourable impression, and prejudice our 
exporters in future trade enterprise with that country. In many 
other countries where British interests were well established, par- 
ticularly in South-Eastern Europe-and South America, they have 
been seriously jeopardized by the intrusion of political considerations 
and influences into the economic sphere. 

Fair competition British traders can meet, but to-day the destina- 
tion of business is frequently decided not by competitive efficiency 
but by political manceuvres and considerations of national 
expediency. A new, and more subtle, form of trading has come 
into vogue, in which one country undertakes to absorb another's 
output of a particular crop or material. A primary producing 
country naturally finds the prospect of securing an assured market 
for its products an alluring one, but in practice the interchange has 
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proved to have considerable drawbacks. The dominant partner in 
the agreement, whilst itself receiving much-needed raw materials, has 
been able to dump inferior or unwanted goods on the other. In 
addition, the latter has found itself deprived of the foreign exchange 
that would have accrued if its goods had been sold through normal 
channels. But these are the lesser evils. Far more important is 
the sacrifice of freedom of action by the smaller country, bringing 
it under a sort of economic hegemony, which may eventually lead 


to a political hegemony. 


NEW METHODS 


In the development of these new trading methods, the totalitarian 
nations have displayed remarkable ingenuity, and they have made 
full use of the advantages derived from their system of government, 
whereby the whole resources of the State can be marshalled behind 
its traders. To all intents and purposes, the State is the only 
seller and the only buyer; the State is a manufacturer in bulk, pay- 
ing wages fixed by itself; capital and labour can be transferred with- 
out a moment’s delay from one part of the economic organisation 
to another; rapid decisions can be made without the necessity for 
consultation among all the parties concerned; and if the interests of 
the State as a whole demand it, goods can be either sold below or 
bought above world prices. 


What weapons have we with which to counter competition of 
this description—a competition utterly different, not only in magni- 
tude but in kind, from any we have been accustomed to meet in the 
past? The Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade struck 
the right note when he said that if the countries concerned con- 
tinued to employ these unorthodox methods then we should fight 
them at their own game, and if we fought we should win. These 
words will have to be backed by deeds. The lack of success that 
has attended our efforts hitherto makes it certain that the old 
methods must be overhauled, and it may well be that new and novel 
methods will have to be devised and practised. All the advantages 
do not lie with our competitors, and there are some respects in which 
we enjoy a distinctly more favourable position. In the first place, 
our financial resources and our free exchange give us a decided pull. 
Neither those who sell to us nor those who buy from us need have 
any fear of becoming enmeshed in complicated exchange difficulties. 
We are still the world’s greatest buyers, and we have this additional 
advantage—that we are not tied to any particular supplier; our 
importers are free to operate in any market. 


BULK SELLING 


It is as a seller that a totalitarian regime has its greatest trading 
advantage, and in this sphere we can perhaps learn something from 
our competitors, without adopting all their methods. As I see it, 
their bulk selling, under the aegis of the State, will have to be 
countered by bulk selling on our part. However much it may offend 
against our characteristic ingrained individualism, and however 
great may be the difficulties of securing co-operation among trade 
rivals, we have voluntarily to forge a weapon capable of resisting 
this new form of attack. Our industries cannot hope to compete 
successfully in foreign markets unless each is organised to speak, 
to negotiate, and to bargain, as a unit. Such a course would afford 
great scope for economy through the elimination of redundant sales 
machinery, and at the same time the pooling of resources, informa- 
tion and market knowledge would enable a more efficient and pro- 
gressive service to be established. In the past, the loans which 
we made to developing countries abroad paved the way for an 
increase in our trade, but the virtual cessation of such lending has 
deprived us of this valuable aid. 


Various organisations of industrialists and traders have devoted 
much attention to the study of methods whereby the whole of our 
export trade might be revived, and their recommendations will no 
doubt receive careful and sympathetic consideration in official 
quarters. Meanwhile, the Government has not neglected its oppor- 
tunities to work for the same end. The Export Credits Guarantee 
Scheme, which in the past few years has been instrumental in 
attracting a substantial volume of trade to this country, has re- 
cently been extended. Further, a number of important trade agree- 
ments, including those with the United States and with Eire, 
have been concluded during the past year, which should effect a 


* broadening of our trade. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


It has lately become evident that even totalitarian countries are 
more keenly alive to the need for increased export trade, although 


the aim of self-sufficiency still governs their policies. So long as 
the emphasis remains on this policy, concentration upon indigenoys 
products must deny to their people the enjoyment of a great variety 
of articles which are available outside their own borders, this denia| 
being part of the price paid for self-sufficiency. In these countries, 
substitutes for a number of products such as wool, cotton, and 
rubber, are being widely exploited, and many have been brought 
into use, but these are usually less satisfactory, and far more 
costly to produce, so that not only is the range of goods available 
in these countries restricted, but the goods themselves are 
relatively dear. 

The standard of living has undoubtedly been depressed, because 
food, clothing and some everyday necessities have been either lack- 
ing in quantity, or of inferior quality, or too costly to buy. It is 
certain that the past year has not alleviated, but intensified, hard- 
ship in these countries, and it is well to bear in mind that debase- 
ment of the standard of living is an inevitable breeder of discontent 
among peoples, which many times in history has been responsible 
for national upheavals. But whilst pointing out this economic weak- 
ness, I would add that history also teaches that hardships will be 
endured over a prolonged period before the weight of sheer necessity 
forces a change. 


AMERICAN AGREEMENT A BRIGHT FEATURE 


A bright feature of last year’s events was the conclusion of the 
trade agreement between the United Kingdom and the United 
States—an event, indeed, whose importance it would be difficult 
to exaggerate. These two countries together are responsible for more 
than a quarter of the world’s imports and exports, and any arrange- 
ment calculated to promote the freer exchange of goods between 
them must necessarily have a profound influence favourable to the 
development of world trade as a whole. 

But this is not the only aspect of the agreement, and, indeed, it 
may prove in the long run to be not the most important. In the 
existing unsettled state of the world, the moral and political implica- 
tions of the treaty cannot be ignored. Agreement was not reached 
without long and arduous negotiation, in the course of which mutual 
concessions were made, not only by the United States and ourselves 
but also by the other countries of the Empire. The agreement is a 
triumph of compromise. It shows that two nations, one with a 
long record of tariff protection and the other charged with the 
safeguarding of the trade of a great Empire, are nevertheless willing 
to make substantial concessions of particular interests, in order that 
the currents of trade may be made freer. And although the treaty 
itself is concerned solely with matters of trade, its successful con- 
clusion inevitably draws the two nations together in a closer sym- 
pathy. It is this spirit of accommodation—of “ give and take "— 
which is so essential in international, as in other, relationships. With- 
out it, no agreement can have any permanence. 


TWO VITAL PROBLEMS 


What I have put before you to-day is a plain narrative of the 
course of trade and industry during the past year. I have so far 
ventured upon neither forecasts nor theories, as both would be out 
of place in the world of to-day, where, to put it mildly, so many 
unorthodox conceptions of human relationships are in the ascendant. 
I will mention, however, the two outstanding and vital problems that 
confront this country. For national safety, even perhaps for 
national existence, we have to expand our armaments to make up 
the leeway between ourselves and those totalitarian States which 
have not hesitated to scrap orthodox national economy in the relent- 
less pursuit of military efficiency in all its branches. Secondly, our 
internal means of subsistence being what they are, we must at the 
same time keep going such a volume of overseas trade as will pay 
for the food of our people and the necessary materials without which 
this country is frustrate and immobile. Further, it is only by pre- 
serving our foreign trade that we can maintain our national 
economy, upon which the Empire has been founded and 
developed. These are formidable burdens indeed, but we can rely 
upon the courage and resolution of the nation successfully to bear 
the load. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts and Sir Malcolm Hogg, deputy chairman, seconded the 
resolution, which was carried. 

After brief comments by shareholders, the retiring directors were 
re-elected, and the auditors were re-appointed for the year 1939. 
To a vote of thanks to the staff for their admirable work during 
the past year, proposed by Lord Hunsdon, the chief general manager 
(Mr Charles Lidbury) responded, and a vote of thanks to the 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


ENCOURAGING EXPANSION 


HIGH RECORD OF DEPOSITS 
FOREIGN TRADE OUTLOOK 


THE STIMULATION OF EXPORTS 


MR F. A. BATES’ SURVEY OF HOME INDUSTRIES 


The 108th annual general meeting of members of Martins Bank 
Limited, was held, on the 24th instant, at the Head Office, 
Liverpool. 

Mr Frederic Alan Bates, the Chairman, presiding, said: 

My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, the report and accounts have 
been circulated. I assume you will take them as read. 

It is with deep sorrow we record the death of Mr Charles Booth, 
a director of the bank for twenty-seven years and chairman for the 
years 1916, 1917 and 1918. We have lost a colleague of wide 
experience, whose passing will be felt particularly in Liverpool, in 
business circles and wherever there is the need for social service of 
the high character associated with his family. 

Not long ago Sir Richard Holt, desiring to relinquish some of his 
heavy duties, under doctor’s orders, decided to resign from the chair- 
manship. We were, however, gratified by his acceptance of the 
position of a deputy-chairman, which he had held previously. Sir 
Richard’s many friends are delighted to know that he has completely 
regained his health after his illness. To succeed Sir Richard, the 
directors have appointed me as chairman and have also elected me 
to the London board. Conscious of the responsibility of my office, 
and of the honour conferred upon me, I shall serve the bank to the 
best of my ability. 

Colonel L. E. Pilkington and Mr T. M. Wormald have resigned 
from the Manchester board for reasons of health. They were 
members of the board of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank prior 
to the amalgamation with Martins Bank. The loss of their valued 
co-operation and the reason for it are much regretted. I should add 
that Mr Wormald’s family association with banking goes back to the 
private bank of Hagues, Cook and Wormald, of Dewsbury, which 
joined the West Riding Bank more than a century ago. It is most 
interesting to us to trace back these banking connections, because we 
are glad to say that the old spirit of personal contact between our 
bank and its customers is still preserved. 


NEW DIRECTORS 


To fill vacancies in our Manchester and North Eastern boards, 
the Marquess of Reading and Mr G. Stirling Newall have been 
elected to those boards, respectively. ‘These new members of our 
district boards have extensive interests, and their advice will be of 
great value to their colleagues. 

It gives me great pleasure to inform you that the directors have 
elected Mr Furniss, our general manager, who is already a member 
of the London board, to a seat on the general board. Although I 
have not occupied the chair for long, I should like to add my own 
tribute to his qualities and personality, which have been of the 
greatest value in conducting the bank’s affairs, and which I hope 
may continue at the disposal of the board for many years to come. 
This is a tribute which would, I know, be endorsed by all my prede- 
cessors in the chair who have worked with Mr Furniss. I am 
confident you will confirm this special recognition of his outstanding 
Services to the bank, 

Our Manchester district general manager, Mr Percy Woodhouse, 
has retired after a banking career of forty-seven years, twenty-two of 
which were spent with us. The board, in appreciation of his work, 
and to have the advantage of his experience, have elected him to the 

ester board. Mr C. J. Verity, assistant district manager, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr Woodhouse, and Mr J. Froggatt 
has been appointed assistant district manager. They have both had 
much experience of this important section of our affairs. 


YEAR’S GOOD RESULTS 


omen now ask you to refer to the accounts. Our net profit of 
929 is an increase of £19,363 on the previous year, due to 
expansion in our business generally. With £309,007 carried 


forward from last year, we have available for distribution 
£1,181,936. An interim dividend of 7 per cent. was paid in July 
last. For the December half-year we Propose to increase the divi- 
dend to 7} per cent., making 14} per cent. for the year. These two 
dividends will require £603,206. 

We have added £50,000 to reserve fund, bringing it up to 
£3,550,000, and we have placed £100,000 to premises redemption 
account and £100,000 to Pension fund. After these allocations, 
£328,730 has been carried forward. 

The bank’s liquid position has been maintained. Cash in hand 
and at the Bank of England amounts to £11,142,000, that is 
11.07 per cent. of our liabilities to the public. Total cash items 
represent 21.42 per cent. of those liabilities. Money at call and 
short notice is £6,100,000, being £1,175,000 less than last year, but 
Treasury Bills at £3,265,000 show an increase of £705,000. There 
is again little change to report in our holding of commercial bills, 
which at £1,413,000 compares with £1,290,000 a year ago. We 
have added to investments, which are now £33,395,000, an increase 
of £2,172,000. Bank premises and rentable properties also show 
an increase, and at £2,743,000 are some £96,000 higher. Accept- 
ances, endorsements, etc., affected by the vicissitudes of foreign 
exchange and trade, appear at £8,198,000,a reduction of £1,620,000. 

Deposits have again expanded, and with an increase of £4,530,000 
have established the new high record of £100,038,000. Advances 
have also increased. At £44,421,000 they are £2,001,000 more than 
twelve months ago. 


ADVANCES MORE WIDESPREAD 


The chairman’s speech last year referred to evidence of hesitancy 
in trade. The hesitancy continued, accompanied by some slackening 
in the demand for overdrafts in certain sections. I hope the new 
year may see a revival in this respect, and that an active demand for 
bank accommodation, the best evidence we have of good trade, may 
setin. The classification of our customers’ overdrafts was dealt with 
at length in last year’s speech. There has been little change in the 
direction in which our money is lent, but you will be interested to 
know some of the details. There have been increases to agriculture, 
shipping and transport, retail trades, iron and steel manufacturers, 
furniture manufacturers and distributors, and to private customers. 
Notwithstanding the falling off in the building of private houses, 
advances in connection with housing have increased to some extent. 
Reductions are shown in the textile group and shipbuilding, and 
loans against stock exchange securities are appreciably down. One 
feature, a satisfactory one, is that our advances have a tendency to 
become more widespread. 

Optimism was restrained throughout the year, but, if trade has 
not been as good as was hoped, satisfaction may be felt that con- 
ditions are no worse having regard to the international situation. 
The beginning of a setback in trade, detected in the autumn of 
1937, developed during 1938, but those who held the opinion that 
there was no fear of a depression comparable with that which 
commenced about ten years ago proved to be justified. The move- 
ment became rather a slowing down from a state of great activity 
to moderate activity, and conditions were in no way the same as on 
the previous occasion. The influence of restriction schemes prevent- 
ing excessive accumulation of stocks—one of the main causes of the 
persistence of the late depression—undoubtedly had a steadying 
effect. We have, therefore, grounds for the belief that not only have 
we seen the worst, but that some progress has been made in the 
search for a technique which may serve to limit the severity of 


trade recessions in future. 


FOREIGN TRADE DIFFICULTIES 


It is difficult to find any simple reason for the recession that 
commenced in 1937. It may be that the force of world opinion, 
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stimulated by quick and universal communication with little lag 
even between continents, caused trade to overrun itself by antici- 
pating an expected upward course too far ahead. But however 
much or little the course of events was affected by this psychological 
factor, it is certainly true that ultra-nationalism and political move- 
ments abroad were beginning to have their effect. This country’s 
export trade has been languishing for some time, but in spite of that 
our adverse trade balance has been reduced. The hope has, there- 
fore, been expressed that invisible exports arising out of shipping, 
banking and insurance services may have been sufficient in 1938 to 
fill the gap, and we are asked to take consolation from that possi- 
bility. Even if it proves to be a fact it is doubtful whether we can 
really derive lasting satisfaction therefrom, for, if our export trade 
falls off, our shipping and other overseas services will eventually 
suffer correspondingly, as, indeed, they already are doing. 

Almost coincident with the beginning of the decline in trade the 
Government’s main re-armament campaign was launched, and we 
cannot escape the conclusion that re-armament, so essential to the 
country’s safety, has had some effect on the export trade of our 
industries by placing Government contracts at their doors. Added 
to this, there is the fact that foreign debtors are out of favour. Our 
foreign loans in the past laid the foundation of our world trade, but 
where can we lend money abroad nowadays for the purpose of 
creating the power to purchase our manufactured goods with any 
assurance that it would be safe? Many loans made in the past are 
in default. If for the purpose of creating purchasing power for our 
goods we lend money abroad which is lost, we are, in effect, making 
the countries to which they are shipped a present of our goods. 
These problems will tax the wisdom of our administrators at home 
and the ingenuity of our commercial agents abroad. The true posi- 
tion seems to be that trade is being deflected from any predictable 
course, on the one hand, by conflicts which unhappily are engaging 
the energies of mankind over wide areas, and, on the other, by 
defensive re-armament on a huge scale by the rest of the world. 
The Department of Overseas Trade, in a recent statement issued for 
the guidance of traders in the conduct of their overseas business, set 
forth the difficulties existing in forty countries. In almost every case 
import licences are required; in many there is strict exchange control; 
in some payment can only be obtained through clearing house 
arrangements, often after much delay, and in many cases certain 
imports are prohibited altogether. 


EXPORT PROBLEMS 


It would seem as though all the countries of the world were 
combining to strangle trade. Actually, they are endeavouring to 
live within their incomes, but the effect upon the flow of international 
trade is disastrous. The desire among the nations to become self- 
sufficient arises from the difficulty experienced in obtaining exchange 
with which to pay for imported goods. This difficulty, in turn, leads 
governments to sequestrate exchange as it becomes available to their 
nationals, for the purchase of necessities or the materials for muni- 
tions of war. We have recently seen a considerable fall in sterling 
in terms of the leading currencies of the world, and particularly in 
relation to the dollar, but the point will not be overlooked that 
this depreciation will operate as an aid to the expansion of our 
export trade. While from that angle the fall in the pound may not 
be regarded adversely, provided stability can be achieved at the lower 
level, the reverse applies in the case of our imports, as their cost is 
thus increased. 

When we consider unemployment in this country, we find that 
it is in the export industries that it is most prevalent. Concentra- 
tion upon re-armament and activity in those of our industries pro- 
ducing goods for home consumption have not absorbed our unem- 
ployed. It is essential, therefore, that we should look ahead to the 
from will diminish, and that we should use every appropriate means 
to expand our export trade. We cannot afford to rely upon methods 
which were adequate when trade flowed normally, but must adjust 
our actions, consistently with sound procedure, to meet the tactics 
of competing countries that, under the influence of strained economic 
conditions, adopt exceptional measures inimical to British interests. 
The Anglo-American trade agreement recently announced is evidence 
that governments and their trade advisers, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, are co-operating to their mutual advantage. It is early yet 
to assess the full benefits that will accrue from the agreement, but 
its outstanding significance, both from the political and trade points 
of view, will at once be recognised. The cotton industry is looking 
for stimulation in its export trade as a result of the agreement when 
it comes into force during the present year; but while the signing 
of the agreement was received with enthusiasm, it is realised that 
it will benefit only a section of the industry. The Cotton Enabling 
Bill has emerged, after animated discussion, in a revised form, its 
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proposals now being limited to the reduction of surplus plant and 
the fixing of minimum prices or margins. It is satisfactory that 
special provisions for the export trade have been included, and 


‘ that latitude will be given in the application of prices to overseas 


business. With other safeguards comprised in the Bill it will make 
some contribution to revival of the trade, but material recovery 
can only be expected from settled world conditions and from the 
trade’s ability to develop new lines. There is a difficult period 
ahead, and spectacular improvement is not probable. 


SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPPING 


It is not my intention to review our industries in detail, but, 
taking a broad view, it can be said that, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties facing trade during the past year, industry as a whole, 
although halting under the restraint of international affairs, and 
with a downward tendency, has done moderately well, a statement 
supported by examination of our own business. There have cer- 
tainly been disappointments in various sections of trade. The steel 
industry has passed through a difficult year, production falling 
well below the figure of the previous year, and exports, due partly 
to the establishment of further steel works abroad, have suffered 
appreciably. The industry was also affected by the decline in ship- 
building, Lloyds register recording that during the year ended June 
orders placed for new tonnage were only half those of the pre- 
ceding year. Shipbuilding and shipowning are so closely related 
that it may be deduced from the fact that merchant shipbuilding had 
a difficult year, so also had shipowning. This was disappointing, 
because at our last meeting we had to report that shipping had done 
well in 1937, particularly in the cargo-carrying class. Even then 
conditions were pointing to reaction. High costs of shipbuilding 
have prevented orders being placed, but the inability of shipowners 
to earn adequate profits has, in any case, restrained them from 
placing orders. A combination of factors common to all industries, 
such as exchange difficulties, political disturbances and lack of con- 
fidence, resulting in inactive commodity markets, has reduced the 
demand for tonnage in all trades. The British shipping industry, 
particularly looking to the future, thus finds itself in a position where 
urgent measures may be necessary to maintain this life-line industry 
of an island nation at its former prosperity. The proper bodies 
representative of shipping are dealing with the position, and the 
Government have indicated that consideration would be given to 
recommendations made. 

The coal trade, of necessity, depends for its success upon the pros- 
perity of coal consuming industries. Exports and inland consump- 
tion both fell, the steep decline in pig-iron and steel production, 
along with diminished orders from other directions, being respon- 
sible for the falling off in the home market, but the sales control 
committees appointed in 1936 prevented the heavy drop in prices 
which previously accompanied reduced demand. 


Turning to the wool textile industry, conditions over the last 
two years have presented peculiar difficulties. The rising markets 
of the first half of 1937 were followed during the latter part of 
that year by a severe fall in values. It followed that 1938 opened 
with many high-priced forward contracts to be liquidated under 
adverse market conditions. In practically every category of textile 
exports the Board of Trade returns for last year reveal the per- 
sistence of restricted trade. Wheat has been a nervous market, and 
trading by various governments in this commodity has been aa 
upsetting factor. 


OFFICIAL ACTION ENCOURAGING 


In the reports upon our various trades one significant statement 
seems common to them all, namely, that so long as there is political 
disturbance throughout the world, and trade continues to be affected 
by the methods of certain foreign countries, we cannot look for 
sustained improvement. It is encouraging, therefore, to turn to 4 
recent speech of the Secretary of the Overseas Trade Department, 
which indicates the possibility of vigorous action to deal with the 
situation. He pointed out that, owing to the increasing industrialisa- 
tion of countries which originally only produced raw materials, 4 
many of our former markets had been lost ; adding that, in 
we should have to search for new markets, and above all 
the production and sale of new types of goods. He was 
alive to _ Suggestion that we should see that countries selling 
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trade in collaboration with the various industries involved, and 
there will be support for the appeal that our industries should 
organise so as to give driving force to the Government’s bargaining 
powers. 

Following the revival of confidence in France as a result of the 
determined efforts of the Government to take the country’s finance 
and trade in hand, there was considerable repatriation of French 
funds from London. Owing to this and to the withdrawal of other 
Continental funds for the purchase of dollars, and subsequent specu- 
lation, the pressure on sterling naturally became heavy, causing 
the British authorities to take action and transfer gold to a large 
amount from the Bank of England to the Exchange Equalisation 
Fund. Great confidence is felt in the conduct of the fund, and this 
evidence of the authorities’ intention to defend sterling has been 
received with satisfaction. 


BRITISH BANKS AND THE CRISIS 


The soundness of British banks is taken so much for granted 
that it is, perhaps, pardonable to recall the way in which they faced 
the crisis at the end of September. The service they then rendered to 
the nation is apt to be overlooked. They had to meet considerable 
withdrawals of foreign and other deposits for investment in the 
United States. Simultaneously they were faced at the height of 
the crisis with a severe fall in the value of stock exchange securi- 
ties held on account of customers, yet it may be said that in no 
case did this result in the withdrawal of overdraft facilities during 
the crisis. The value of such calmness, possible only because of 
the maintenance of well tried traditions, is surely very great, and 
that it took place almost without comment is, perhaps, the finest 
tribute to the confidence reposed in our banking institutions. 

I will shortly move the adoption of the report and accounts, but 
I would first say a word with regard to the management and staff. 
The directors have recognised the services of the general manager 
in electing Mr Furniss to the board. In Mr McKendrick, our able 
assistant general manager, and the other officers at head office and 
throughout the service, we have a personnel working loyally in the 
interests of the bank, and our thanks are due to them and the staff 
generally for the year’s results. (Applause.) 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts and confirmation of the final dividend of 7} per 
cent. as recommended. 

Lord Colwyn, one of the Deputy Chairmen, seconded, and the 
motion was carried unanimously. 

Col. F. A. Woodcock proposed that the Hon. David Bowes-Lyon, 
Mr J. H. B. Forster, D.L., and Mr Alfred Watkin be re-elected 
directors of the bank, and that the election of Mr J. M. Furniss 
as a director be confirmed. 

This was seconded by Mr Ernest A. Cookson and unanimously 
agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr James Lye, seconded by Col. G. B. 
Leathart Rae, Messrs Harmood Banner and Son of Liverpool, Messrs 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company of London, and Messrs 
Thomas Bowden, Sons and Nephew of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, char- 
tered accountants, were reappointed auditors. 

Lord Ebbisham proposed a vote of thanks to the directors, the 
standing committee, and to the director and general manager and 
oan officers and staff of the bank for their valuable services during 

e year. 

Mr Ralph Armitage having seconded, the resolution was heartily 


carried 


DIRECTOR AND GENERAL MANAGER'S REPLY 


Mr J. M. Furniss, who met with a most cordial reception, acknow- 
ledged the resolution. He referred to the perplexities of business 
generally, and said that each year they looked for respite from 
anxieties, but were always baulked of their hopes. Fortunately 
hope and faith were inherent in mankind. It was gratifying to 
have the goodwill of those present, shown by the warm response to 
the resolution. He acknowledged the support of the chairman and 
directors, and thanked his colleagues and the staff throughout the 
bank for their help during a trying year. He particularly men- 
tioned Mr Bromley-Martin, the London managing director, who had 
been a tower of strength, and whose clear thinking reduced difficult 
Problems to simplicity. He also complimented Mr Babcock, the 
bank’s foreign manager, whose work, at all times exacting, had re- 
cently specially called for able supervision. Mr Furniss then thanked 
the meeting for confirming the honour of a directorship conferred 
upon him by the board. ' 

On the motion of Mr J. R. Hobhouse a vote of thanks to 
the chairman for.presiding was carried unanimously. 
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JOSEPH NATHAN AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Joseph Nathan and 
Company, Limited, was held on the 26th instant, in London. 

Mr Alec Nathan (the chairman) said that their gross income at 
£138,811, was £1,682 higher than last year. Since the period covered 
by the accounts included what had been called a “‘ business recession ” 
the profit, Virtually the same as last year, was satisfactory. The balance 
carried forward to next year’s accounts, after paying the dividend on 
the ordinary shares, would be £51,779, as compared with £35,318 
brought in. 

The floating assets of the group this year exceeded the current 
liabilities by £312,000, as compared with £260,000 last year. These 
figures demonstrated the improved strength of the company’s financial 
Position. 

GLAXO LABORATORIES 


In regard to Glaxo Laboratories, Limited, the company’s business 
was world-wide in its operations. Shareholders would be gratified 
to know that the increasing strength of the production and selling 
organisation had been well demonstrated by a further increase in 
turnover, in spite of more difficult conditions. This expansion had 
not been confined to any one market. In certain countries restrictions 
imposed for political or other reasons necessitated business being 
conducted at little or no profit ; where the market had been substantial 
and profitable, the directors had determined to continue the company’s 
activities in order to preserve the goodwill against more favourable 
trading conditions. 

During the year the deputy-chairman had visited the Glaxo 
Laboratories’ subsidiary companies in India, Australia and New 
Zealand, and had reported on the excellence of their organisation in 
those countries. They believed that whatever might be the vicissitudes 
of oversea business at present, the steady building up of their organisa- 
tion would be well justified. The directors confidently believed that 
their oversea sales organisation was of the calibre and experience to 
take full advantage of potentialities. 

In regard to their produce businesses, there had been a material 
improvement in certain directions. Their importing business had 
had a successful year’s trading. The marketing of New Zealand butter 
in packet form, under the “ Golden Bud” trade mark, had made 
substantial progress during the year. 

It was not until after the close of the year under review that the 
Government, at long last, announced their bacon policy. The new 
marketing policy did not become operative until January Ist of this 
year, and it would be some months before it became effective. As this 
policy was based on an expansion of the bacon trade, as distinct from 
the harmful restrictive policy which had been in existence for the last 
five years, the prospects for the future of their Smithfield business 
were on a much sounder foundation than for some time past. 


THE NEW ZEALAND IMPORT REGULATIONS 


The New Zealand business had had a satisfactory year. Share- 
holders would expect him to say something about the import regula- 
tions which came into operation in December last. How would it 
affect their business ? He could not say. At present they had not 
received sufficient information. Nevertheless, as they imported into 
New Zealand goods that entered largely into the production of 
primary products, or were necessary for the farmers, they anticipated 
carrying on that business without material alteration. 

When New Zealand payments were greater than her receipts her 
funds decreased overseas. A decline in those funds meant that the 
Dominion had been paying more than it had been receiving, and 
had been drawing on its reserves for the excess expenditure. It was 
generally considered that about £N.Z. 10,000,000 per annum was 
required to pay interest on public debt held abroad, and that export 
receipts should exceed import payments by this amount if the reserves 
were to remain intact. 

So frequently during the past few years had he reiterated that it was 
the policy of the directors to consolidate the resources of the company 
and to direct them into the most profitable avenues, that it might 
seem unnecessary repetition again to mention it. He did so, however, 
for the purpose of making clear to shareholders that the directors’ 
policy was unchanged. That it had proved the correct policy was 
beyond doubt, as would be readily realised on comparing the present 
balance sheet with those of the past five or six years. The steady 
progress which had been made demonstrated the success with which 
the policy had been carried out. The strength of the company today 
was greater than at any time in its history. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to the chairman, directors and staff. 
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DISTRICT BANK, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


FURTHER INCREASE IN DEPOSITS 


CHECKING TOTALITARIAN COMPETITION IN EXPORT TRADE 


SIR R. NOTON BARCLAY’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and ninth annual meeting of shareholders of 
District Bank, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, at the Head 
Office, Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

The Chairman, Sir R. Noton Barclay, presided, and in moving the 
adoption of the report and balance sheet said: 

My Lord, ladies and gentlemen,—I know you will join with me in 
expressing pleasure at the recognition in the New Year Honours List 
of the valuable public services of Sir Peter Rylands, a member of 
the Board, and in offering him your congratulations. 

Since our last meeting Mr H. H. Summers has, in view of his 
advancing years, tendered his resignation. He has been our esteemed 
colleague for many years and has given valuable service to the 
Bank. I am sure you will associate yourselves with me in sending 
him a message of goodwill on his retirement. I am pleased to report 
that we are to have the services of his son, Mr Richard F. Summers, 
who has been elected to a seat on the board. 

The balance-sheet figures for the past year are before you and, 
with your permission, I will take them as read. I propose, however, 
to refer briefly to one or two items. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


I am pleased to report a further increase in the current, deposit and 
other accounts, which reached the figure of nearly £83,500,000; 
about £2,400,000 more than last year. Such a high figure is unpre- 
cedented in the history of the bank, and is particularly gratifying 
in view of the fact that during the latter part of the year we, in 
common with other banks, had to meet considerable withdrawals of 
money lodged with us by overseas customers. That these outgoings 
were more than made good may be attributed to the steady growth 
of our domestic deposits and the increased scope of our activities. 

Our assets conform to the usual high standard of liquidity, cash 
and other short assets representing 31.6 per cent. of our deposit 
liabilities. These first lines of defence, added to our large hold- 
ings of gilt-edged investments, which show little change over the 
year, provide us with a total of no less than £55,692,000. The 
market value of investments is still considerably in excess of the 
figure shown in the balance sheet. The principal change in assets 
is an improvement in our advances, which show an increase of over 
£1,700,000. Comparing the current balance sheet with that of 
December, 1935—the first balance sheet published after the County 
Bank absorption—we find that there is an increase of £7,600,000 
in advances. Our present total lendings are well spread. Industries 
classified under the headings of textiles; heavy industries; agricul- 
ture and fishing; food, drink and tobacco; shipping and transport; 
building trades; miscellaneous and retail trades; local government 
authorities and public utility companies; and miscellaneous profes- 
sional and private advances all show increases. There have, how- 
ever, been slight decreases under the headings of mining and 
quarrying; leather, rubber and chemicals; and finance. 

Since the date of the absorption of County Bank Limited we have 
opened a number of new branches, and we anticipate that others 
will follow. New branches of the Trustee Department have also 
been opened at Liverpool and Lancaster, and the Manchester office 
of the department was transferred to more commodious premises at 
$7 King Street. By this removal we have provided adequate room 
for the continuing growth of the department and a reserve of space 
for the future. This change has also enabled us to utilise the 

us space at 57 King Street, made available by the transfer of 
County Bank administration departments to Spring Gardens. 


that for the previous year, but we consider the result satisfactory, 
having regard to the difficult trading conditions of 1938, the 
increase in taxation, including the National Defence contribution, for 
all of which we have provided. 

With the amount of £285,611 brought forward, the disposable 
profit is £794,419. The directors have appropriated £70,000 to 
pensions and annuities fund and £60,000 to write down bank 
property. It is now recommended that a final dividend of 9} per 
cent. actual should be paid on the A and C shares, which, together 
with the interim dividend at the same rate, makes 184 per cent. 
for the year, as compared with 174 per cent. for the previous year. 
It is proposed to pay a final dividend on the B shares of 5 per cent. 
actual, making the maximum dividend of 10 per cent. for the year. 
There remains to be carried forward to the current year’s accounts 
the sum of £287,894. 


BANKING AND THE CRISIS 


The political crisis which occurred in September last year placed 
a great strain upon the Government, public services, the banks and 
all sections of the community. In the critical period the deposits 
of the clearing banks fell by some £40,000,000, equivalent to 2 per 
cent. of the total. Considering that no restrictions were placed 
on the withdrawal of deposits in the emergency, the fact that these 
figures were not much larger proves the widespread faith of the 
British public in their banks, and no better demonstration of such 
public trust has been witnessed in any of the numerous crises of 
the past. Our own experience, as shown by the monthly averages 
which we publish, was that our deposits actually increased during 
the month of international turmoil; the increase continued, without 
interruption, for a period which both preceded and followed the 
crisis. 

In recent months sterling has shown considerable weakness 
and the resources of the Exchange Equalisation Fund have been 
heavily strained in its support. It has been found expedient to 
restore the method of embargoes, which cover foreign lending, for- 
ward dealings in gold, advances against gold, and speculative 
exchange transactions. I must admit to a dislike of embargocs 
unless other methods have been tried and have failed. I feel that 
if the present Bank rate were made effective by the market rate of 
discount being permitted to rise to its normal relationship to Bank 
rate, the sale of sterling would be less attractive. Speculative acti- 
vities, although having their origin in a real economic setback may, 
if unchecked, easily lead to nervousness and possibly to a genuine 
flight of capital on the part of the less well-informed. I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that the orthodox methods of correc- 
tion, by making adjustments in the short-term rates of interest in 
the free monetary centres of the world, have not entirely lost their 


While an advance in market rates would increase the cost to the 
Government on short-term borrowing, it is to be anticipated that 
this adverse factor would be offset since the consequent strengthen- 
ing of sterling should contribute materially to a better market for 
gilt-edged securities, and so facilitate cheaper long-term borrowing 
by the Government under their programme of re-armament finance. 
The Treasury should benefit also from an improvement in capital 
values by an increased yield on death duties. 

Repatriation of foreign holdings and bear speculation, although 
on the short view, are not so vital to the long-term 

sterling as the balance of international payments. 
foreign balances is a movement we must expect and 


removed by palliatives. It is there- 
increasing exports should now be 
much attention in responsible quarters. 
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EXPORT TRADE DIFFICULTIES 


In last year’s address the many difficulties which then beset the 
export trades prompted me to recommend that steps should be taken 
by the Government to assist industry in competing for overseas 
markets. At that time the problems appeared urgent enough, but, 
serious as were past troubles, they are insignificant compared with 
present difficulties; and I must not allow this opportunity to pass 
without voicing an earnest request to the Government for as much 
practical help as possible for this most important side of our 
economic life. 

Distorted ideas of ultra nationalism as opposed to internationalism 
appear to dominate the world to-day. While statesmen and 
economists alike pay lip service to the importance of stimulating 
world trade, each country seems to be obsessed by the idea that 
individual prosperity can best be fostered by hampering trade with 
other countries. To this end they impose restriction upon restriction 
and, as it were, erect additional stories to a house of cards which 
must ultimately collapse. Have things gone too far, or is it yet pos- 
sible for the nations to regain some measure of true economic 
perspective? 

The question is a vital one and until a solution is found our 
exporters will remain hampered by tariffs, quotas, depreciated 
currencies, exchange restrictions, and foreign cheap labour. But 
serious as these troubles are the competition from totalitarian States 
now adds more acute difficulties and it seems that these will be 
intensified this year. In so far as these States succeed in reorganis- 
ing industry by sound methods, and thereby raise their standard of 
efficiency, we might do better if we copied their example rather than 
complained of their success. We might also avoid eventually some 
of the damaging effects of defeatism here if we recognised that 
much of the elaborate restrictive planning of dictator States is 
ill-considered, and much less likely to promote efficient enterprise 
than the methods of the democracies. We must not accept in a spirit 
of discouragement the results of totalitarian measures such as con- 
scription of labour and capital. This planning covers up many in- 
efficiencies: employers are saddled with unskilled labour, losses and 
waste ensue, and, instead of directing capital and human effort 
towards the development of branches of production in which those 
countries have the best natural advantage, valuable assets are applied 
to pressing forward schemes of self-sufficiency. It should be 
observed also that the dictator States cannot incur their present 
vast Government expenditure indefinitely. The position is more 
ominous when it is considered that, despite such an artificial 
stimulus, the workers’ standard of living has been reduced. 


THE EXPORT GUARANTEES BILL 


Yet the probable misfortunes of formidable competitors do not 
dispose of a present emergency, wherein our export trades might 
suffer great damage or even extinction at the hands of totalitarian 
States. In their pursuit of markets to-day conscripted cheap labour 
and capital, subsidies, and political pressure are used with damaging 
effect, and it is against these State-controlled forces that private 
enterprise has little defence. In these matters Governments only can 
match their strength against each other, and it is therefore pleasing 
to know that, in the case of this country, the Export Guarantees 
Bill may be expected to reach the Statute-book shortly after Parlia- 
ment reassembles. It may be anticipated that this measure will be 
supplemented by co-operative organisation of each exporting industry 
to supervise and even conduct export business, but that these in turn 
should be armed with the limited funds suggested to counter the 
subsidised exports of our competitors is laudable, if perhaps hardly 
¢flectual. As has been stated in another quarter, the export trades 
most in need of fighting funds are the least able to find the 
money for this purpose. Again, the wise and prompt spending of it 
Would in itself create a problem if the dispensation of the money 
Were left to a committee or trustee elected from within an export 
Organisation, and the spending of public money by members of an 
Organisation for its own benefit would not be conducive to sound re- 
Organisation for the purpose of increasing efficiency in production 
and marketing. Independent representatives or advisory councils of 
business men for each group of exporting industries, with full powers 
‘0 use the public funds in the public interest, hold out some reason- 
able prospect of effective action. Very active full-time officers, how- 
¢ver, and a much larger amount than £10 millions for the type of 
€xport guarantees covered by the Bill seem to be required to make 
Teal headway, 

This need for able administration will be appreciated since we 
have to counter a very intricate mechanism underlying State-con- 
trolled export drives.  Self-defence must therefore be planned 
according to the weapons used against us. Success will the more 
certainly be achieved provided full use is made of our vast buying 
Power, and our import trade should be used to the full in pressing 
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our advantage against foreign competitors. Purchase of our goods 
should be a sine qua non of entry into the British market. We 
have the purchasing capacity and the resources for counter-action, 
and full use should be made of them. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


In this connection the benefits which should accrue to the export 
trade through the commercial treaties of 1938 have not to be over- 
looked. The Anglo-Rumanian and Anglo-Italian agreements en- 
deavoured to remedy defects in earlier exchange clearing agreements; 
the Anglo-Egyptian and Anglo-Turkish pacts were more satisfactory 
—the former particularly to Lancashire—and, finally, of course, 
we have the Anglo-American agreement. In the last we have an 
agreement which not only endeavours to benefit our mutual trade 
but also attempts to reduce trade barriers generally, and, therefore, 
s a development which contributes to world peace and prosperity. 
In this treaty lies a wider significance than the mere advancement 
of trade between the contracting parties—the strengthening of the 
political ties between two great democracies. From this viewpoint 
the Government deserves all the congratulations which have come 
its way. 

But in admitting the good offices of the Board of Trade in the 
matter of trade agreements generally, the fruits of many months’ 
conscientious labours seem more a matter of intricate technical 
detail than of tangible result. Pacts have been sought which should 
satisfy many interests, but which in practice satisfy far too few. 
Small advantages to many trades are of no avail against dictator 
States, and a really big advantage to a few of our important indus- 
tries seems more likely to provide practical results in larger exports 
and more employment. If totalitarian countries have key pro- 
ducts to export, so have we; and if they succeed in finding expand- 
ing markets for such exports, so should we. In the case of Lan- 
cashire it is textiles which take pride of place. They have, of course, 
been remembered in recent pacts, but, I am informed, the practical 
benefits are likely to be small. Yet the Government can do much 
to further the interests of Lancashire in 1939; new or revised treaties 
are to be negotiated with India, Burma, Switzerland, Chile and 
Colombia. Each of these countries has key exports, and a pact 
based on reciprocity between such products and their British counter- 
parts will be infinitely preferable to small advantages spread over a 
wide range of products. 


NEED FOR ORGANISATION 


It would, however, be a disservice to industry to suggest that 
either subsidies or trade pacts would remedy its problems. As 
always, efficiency and enterprise play a big part in success, and ex- 
ternal help from the Government merely makes the effort worth 
while. In the absence of such help, however, it is better to organise 
for the worst rather than to rely on fortuitous benefits, and the high 
cost of our exports, as reported in the Board of Trade Fournal, 
points to a very real need for reorganisation to reduce costs and 
prices. The latest official estimates of the changes in the average 
values of exports show that our prices, and particularly those of 
manufacturers, have been maintained or, in some cases, even raised, 
though orders at the existing rate of quotations have fallen off. 
This position is regrettable since our design and range of exports are 
improving, but when the world purchasing power is falling we 
cannot expect to sell if our prices are so inflexible. 

Some industries have been at great pains to find a way of sur- 
mounting their difficulties. The cotton trade, for instance, has been 
tireless in its efforts to find a practical scheme of organisation 
for benefiting the industry as a whole. After more than two years 
of hard work on the part of the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organisations the original draft proposals for an Enabling Bill have 
been greatly modified, and many safeguards introduced with a view 
to meeting the requirements of the Government and the criticisms 
of the trade. Time is an important factor and it has yet to 
be decided by the trade whether the Bill will be presented to 
Parliament. Is it too much to hope that the trade will, at an early 
date, arrive at a definite decision? if the cotton trade is to make 
its influence properly felt in Whitehall it must speak with a 
united voice. There is much to be done for the improvement of 
our foreign trade, and, obviously, better terms could be obtained 
in trading agreements if the Government knew that the trade was 
united in its demands. In these agreements disunity on the cotton 
industry’s side of the conference table will benefit only our 


competitors. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Before concluding I desire to place on record our sincere appre- 
ciation of the loyal and efficient service rendered by the staff during 
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the year. Only those who are intimately connected with the inner 
work of the bank can realise the value of that service, agd I welcome 
this opportunity of thanking not only the senior officials, but 
also all members of the staff who have so ably supported their 
efforts. 
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The report and accounts were adopted, and the retiring directors 
were re-elected. 

Messrs Halliday, Pearson and Company, and Mr Leslie Shaw, 
the retiring auditors, were re-appointed. 

After the usual votes of thanks the proceedings terminated, 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF DIFFICULT YEAR 
NECESSITY FOR RIGID NATIONAL ECONOMY 
CONDITIONS IN COTTON TRADE 
MR GERARD POWYS. DEWHURST’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of Williams Deacon’s 
Bank, Limited, was held on Thursday, January ‘26, 1939, in the 
board room, Mosley Street, Manchester, Mr Gerard Powys Dewhurst 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report 
and statement of accounts, said:—Gentlemen, I have received 
apologies for unavoidable absence from our meeting to-day from 
certain members of the board. From the report in your hands you 
will note that, following upon the rebuilding of our old office in 
Birchin Lane, we have opened, or are opening shortly, new branches 
of the bank in London and the North. 

You will also see from the report that our late general manager, 
Mr Harold Bradburn, was elected last summer to a seat on the 
board, which appointment you will presently be asked to confirm. 
During a lite-long career in the bank Mr Bradburn has in tum 
filled with distinction most important positions in the service both 
at Sheffield and Manchester, while as general manager since 1931 
his ability and conduct of affairs have earned our keenest apprecia- 
tion, and now as a colleague on the board we are fortunate in 
retaining the benefit of his experience and advice. To fill the posi- 
tion of general manager of the bank we have appointed Mr J. M. 
Thomson, and we take this opportunity of wishing him every success 
in his new sphere of office and assuring him of our whole-hearted 
support. 

BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Taking the remainder of the report, with your permission, as read, 
and turning to the figures of the balance sheet, our capital shows no 
change, but successive increases in the balance of profit carried 
forward in the last few years have enabled us to place £100,000 to 
our reserve fund, bringing this figure up to £900,000. 

Lower totals of deposits following the withdrawal of foreign 
balances, which this year have been a feature of most bank balance 
sheets, are hardly reflected in our figures, where we note a reduction 
of £229,000. 

Acceptances show little change, but our endorsements and obliga- 
tions on customers’ account at £1,539,000 show an increase of 
£448,000. 

ASSETS 


Turning to the assets side of the sheet, our holding of cash is 
higher than last year by some £400,000, representing over 11 per 
cent. of our deposits. Balances with other banks also show a small 
increase; on the other hand, we have employed rather less short 
money on the market than last year. 

A reduction in our holding of Treasury bills accounts mainly for 
a decrease of over half a million in the item of bills discounted. 

Our investments show little change during the year, while our 
advances at £14,175,000, appearing at a slightly lower figure, are 
an indication that for the time being our customers’ requirements on 
balance have been affected by the smaller amount of finance required 
for the movement of goods. 

Bank premises-account, after an appropriation from the year’s 
profits, shows a net decrease of £28,000. 

I feel that the figures I have quoted, which, of course, have only 
been arrived at after full provision has been made for weak or 
doubtful positions, definitely emphasise the liquid position of the 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning now to the figures of profit and loss, our net profit, after 
making the usual provisions, appears at a total of £301,418, as 
compared with £310,921, or a decrease of £9,503. This profit, 


with a balance of £148,592 brought forward from last year, gives 
us a total of £450,010 now to be dealt with, 


After transferring £30,000 to premises account and £100,000 to 
reserve fund, we are in a position to pay a dividend at the rate of 
124 per cent. on both our “A” and “ B” shares, and carry forward 
to next year’s account £85,635, as against £148,592 brought in. 

The incidence of taxation has to some extent had its effect on 
our net figures, and we can be well satisfied with the results recorded 
for the year. 

CONDITIONS DURING PAST YEAR 


In the year under review the country has experienced two major 
crises in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, which were more dangerous 
to the- peace of the world than any since 1914, and hardly a week 
has passed without some occurrence calculated to restrict trading 
enterprise and weaken confidence. Feelings of political and economic 
insecurity have been intensified and have caused the diversion of 
resources from productive trade to sterile re-armament. 

Under such conditions it is hardly surprising to find that the 
turnover of British overseas trade in 1938 was lower by some 11 per 
cent. than in 1937; on the other hand, the trend of prices with 
dearer exports and cheaper imports has in many instances favoured 
this country for the time being; consequently the visible adverse 
balance of trade was substantially smaller than in 1937, and this 
should help to offset the less favourable result which we may 
anticipate will be shown by invisible exports. But even so, unless 
we are prepared to live on our capital, the country’s position appears 
to call for the most rigid economy, especially in view of our enormous 
re-armament programme, which must involve heavy purchases of 
material from abroad. No expenditure can be grudged that is 
considered essential to the safety of the country, but “ value 
received” rather than “ expenditure voted” should be the measure 
or standard by which every Government spending department must 
be judged. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN PACT 


From the point of view of international trade, the principal 
achievement of the year has been the successful conclusion of the 
Anglo-American Pact, the main feature of which is that a large 
part of the United Kingdom concessions consist of an agreement not 
to raise duties rather than an undertaking to reduce them, while the 
United States concessions are much more in the nature of a reduc- 
tion of duties than a stabilisation; but, apart from the point of 
advantage or disadvantage to either contracting party, this treaty may 
prove of very great value by creating a large area of freer trade and 
sg ea the advantages of such a development to the world 
at e. 

Its ratification, therefore, is most welcome from both the economic 
and political points of view. 

The Stock Exchange has had a most difficult year, and mainly 
through lack of confidence, normal investment business has been 
reduced to a minimum. 

During the September crisis all Government securities fell heavily 
to a point where prices were fixed below which dealings were not 
allowed, but the subsequent recovery still leaves prices considerably 
lower on the year. 

A further sequel to the September crisis was the heavy with- 
drawal of foreign moneys from London, which, coupled with the 
repatriation of French funds, caused a fall in sterling which neces- 
sitated the reimposition of the embargo on foreign issues and 
advances against gold which had been withdrawn earlier in the year. 

COTTON TRADE 


If we turn to the area more directly served by the bank, I am 
afraid the improvement in the cotton trade which we were able to 
note twelve months ago has entirely vanished, and conditions during 
the past year can only be described as having been extremely difficult. 

The volume of cotton pi exported to overseas markets 


. . Piece-goods 
has declined in the year by nearly 28 per cent. and in value by 
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neatly £19,000,000, practically all markets showing reduced figures, 
This is the lowest recorded figure of export since 1850, and for the 
first time we find cotton piece-goods displaced as the most valuable 
section of the British export trade. 

The repercussion on the home trade already fully catered for has 
been immediately felt, and weak selling, coupled with indiscriminate 
price-cutting, has once more been a prevailing feature in this section 
of the trade. 

Faced with this position, all concerned in Lancashire are anxiously 
awaiting the terms of the new British-India Trade Agreement, which 
js to supersede the Ottawa Pact of 1931, in the hope that some 
understanding may be arrived at with regard to imports into India 
in place of the existing prohibitive duties. 


SENIOR TRADE COMMISSIONER’S REPORT 


The report of His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India 
js illuminating, though not encouraging. He states that the fiscal 
activities of the Indian Government, with the object of fostering 
indigenous industries, have reduced several of the leading British 
exports to India to comparative extinction (high revenue duties 
raised as a temporary measure to meet the financial crisis of 1931 
have had an effect that was never intended), and he goes on to point 
out that this policy of maximum industrialisation must lead first to 
a clash of interest with the agricultural element, secondly to a crisis 
in India’s finances, as the Government rely upon Customs receipts 
for 60 per cent. of their revenue, and finally to a collapse of the 
economic and financial fabric of the Government of India, which is 
dependent upon an excess balance of exports to meet India’s financial 
commitments in London and maintain the exchange. 

It is in the hopes that this report will bear weight with the respec- 
tive Governments in their discussions, and that due consideration 
will be given to the fact that this country is by far the best customer 
for India’s exports, that Lancashire awaits the publication of the 
new agreement. 

COTTON ENABLING BILL 


An even more momentous issue in the shape of the Cotton 
Enabling Bill is now before every firm in the industry, and their 
individual opinion is being tested by ballot, which will decide whether 
the proposals of the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organisations 
shall go to the Board of Trade for embodiment in legislation. 

Opposition there has been, which the Joint Committee has gone to 
the limit to meet, and now it is to be devoutly hoped that, taking 
the widest view of the needs of the cotton trade, a convincing 
majority will register their approval of these proposals. 

As I stated last year, some such co-ordinating authority as is 
envisaged by this Bill is essential if the cotton trade is to put its 
house in order and maintain and improve its position in the markets 
of the world. 


STEEL, IRON AND COAL 


From our branches in the Sheffield area we gather that the steel 
trade made a certain recovery in the autumn from the recession that 
was apparent in the earlier part of the year, the production of pig 
iron and output of steel having shown up better in the later months, 
while the reductions announced in the price of steel and the accelera- 
tion of the re-armament programme hold out good promise for 
increasing turnover in the coming year. 

Reports from the colliery districts of South Yorkshire, while not 
80 good as last year, give indications of a fair trade, though stocks 
of coal in yards and colliery sidings seem to be unduly heavy. With 
the exception of engineering, which has been heavily engaged on 
re-armament work, reports from the Bolton area are not good, unem- 
ployment figures there in the cotton industry alone showing an 
increase of over 3,000. And I am afraid the same tale of distress 
comes to us from Wigan, Rochdale and Oldham districts. 

In Manchester and surrounding districts considerable activity has 
been experienced during the year by the engineering and allied 
trades, and, with order books well filled, the outlook of that trade 
here is distinctly favourable. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MANAGER, OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Before I conclude I should like on your behalf to convey to our 
8eneval manager, Mr Thomson, the assistant general manager and 
the officers and staff of the bank our best thanks for their efficient 
services and to assure them of our keen appreciation of the way in 
Which the work of the bank has been conducted during the year. 

The chairman then moved the adoption of the report and accounts, 
Which was seconded and carried. 

The retiring directors, Lt.-Col. Sir Henry K. Stephenson, Bt., 
D.S.O., D.L., and the Rt. Hon. Lord Bradbury of Winsford, 
G.C.B., were re-elected, the appointment of Mr Harold Bradburn 
Was confirmed and the auditors, Messrs Ashworth Mosley and 
Company, were re-appointed. 
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UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA) 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


MR ERIC MILLER ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of this company was 
on the 25th instant, in London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller, the chairman of the company, who presided, 
after referring to the hardships of double taxation and to other 
domestic matters, went on to say that the downward turn in trade, 
particularly in the U.S.A., and the unsettling political conditions 
elsewhere, had had a detrimental effect on the absorption of rubber. 
It was difficult for any important primary commodity to escape 
from the paralysing effects of nervous tension which was so much 
in evidence at the present time, and the underlying improvement 
which had been effected in the statistical position of the commodity 
was apt to be obscured. Under those circumstances the decision 
to raise the exportable percentage for January/March, 1939, to 50 
on a higher basic quota had met with an unfavourable reception and 
the price had fluctuated on a rather lower level. 

Although complete data for 1938 were not yet available, the 
absorption of rubber in manufacturing countries must have been 
about 905,000 tons, nearly 190,000 tons less than the absorption 
in 1937. There were indications that stocks of tyres and other 
rubber goods in the hands of manufacturers and dealers were lower 
at the end of 1938 than at the end of 1937. Were it not for the 
clouds on the international political horizon and the consequential 
general desire to keep commitments down to a minimum, one would 
be entitled to anticipate a rise in price during 1939, but how events 
would shape depended on incalculable factors beyond his ken. 

Without exaggerating or belittling possible competition from 
synthetic substitutes, the plantation industry must do all it could 
further to reorganise itself on sound progressive lines. As speedily 
as circumstances warranted, areas carrying middle-aged trees raised 
from unselected seed should be converted into up-to-date gardens 
carrying trees raised from known high yielding parents. 

As to the result of the company’s trading for the year under 
review, the credit balance on profit and loss account to be dealt 
with was £242,638. They recommended a dividend of 9 per cent. 
and would carry forward £94,544. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


LANGEN (JAVA) RUBBER ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LOWER PRICES REALISED 





The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 20th instant, in London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: During the period covered by our accounts the export quota 
fixed by the International Rubber Regulation Committee averaged 
70 per cent., but owing to the internal cut in the Netherlands 
Indies the export licences we received amounted to less than 64 per 
cent. of our standard production, which for the calendar year 1937 
was fixed at 1,513,112 lb. and for 1938 at 1,548,195 lb. We are 
therefore in a position to account for 979,640 lb. We brought for- 
ward from the previous year 314,877 lb., and harvested 892,720 Ib.; 
after covering the export licences allotted to us we finished the year 
with a surplus of 227,967 lb., which are taken in at bare cost. 
Including at a conservative valuation the unsold portion of the crop 
accounted for, the average price realised is about 1d. per lb. lower 
than that obtained for the previous year’s crop, but nevertheless 
compares favourably with the average monthly sale price of standard 
sheet in the London market during the period. 

The Java company was able to declare a dividend of Gls.81,000, 
which has been brought into the English company’s profit and 
loss account together with the maiden dividend at the rate of 
8 per cent. paid by the Namoe Tongan Company. 

We have £20,832 14s. 2d. to deal with to-day. We recommend 
the payment of a dividend of 6 per cent., which is just one-half 
the rate we paid the year before. 

The exportable percentage for the latter half of 1938 was fixed 
at 45 per cent. internationally, but internal cuts brought this down 
to 40 per cent. of standard for N.E.I. estates. The exportable 
rate for the first quarter of 1939 has been fixed internationally at 
50 per cent. of 1939 quotas, which in the case of the N.E.I. are 
appreciably higher than 1938, so that internal cuts should be less 
severe. It is clear, however, that our 1938-39 accountable crop is 
likely to be smaller than that of 1937-38; we therefore require 
better conditions in the market for our produce to enable us to 
show you even a modestly reasonable return on your money. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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TURNER AND NEWALL LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF OPERATIONS 


DEMAND FOR ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


SIR SAMUEL TURNER’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Turner and Newall Limited was 
held, on the 26th instant, at York, Sir Samuel Turner, the chairman 
of the company, presiding. 

The secretary, Mr John L. Collins, read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the report of the auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Company, was read by Sir Alan Rae Smith. 

After dealing with purely financial matters, Sir Samuel Turner 
gave the usual detailed survey of the company’s various activities, 
and among other things he said: — 

The opening-up, development and equipment of the Havelock 
mine in Swaziland is proceeding satisfactorily, and unless something 
quite unforeseen should occur, I see no reason why production 
should not begin in 1939 in accordance with our original pro- 
gramme. The mines in Southern Rhodesia continue to produce to 
capacity and there is nothing of outstanding interest to mention with 
regard to them. A new recreation club house at the Shabanie mine 
was opened in August, 1938, and this is greatly appreciated as a 
valuable addition to the amenities of life at Shabanie. 

With regard to the Bell mine in Canada, I referred last year to 
the fact that this mine was experiencing a very satisfactory demand 
for its product, and this is still the case. It is proposed to sink a 
new shaft during the year 1939 and the early part of 1940, and we 
are confident that the amount of ore available in the unexploited 
portion of this mine should be very substantial. 


TURNER BROTHERS’ GOOD YEAR 


Turner Brothers Asbestos Company Limited has had another 
satisfactory year. The turnover was naturally affected to some 
extent by the trading conditions prevailing during the spring and 
summer, and particularly by conditions in export markets, but the 
total volume of business for the whole year was encouraging. 

At the Rochdale factory of Turner Brothers Asbestos Company 
Limited the extensions to which I referred last year are completed, 
but others are still in prospect and will be undertaken shortly. Our 
mew research department has been considerably developed and is 
proving of definite value. Equipment for the manufacture of rubber 
transmission and conveyor belting is being enlarged, as the com- 
pany’s entry in this particular field has met with success, and we 
have the advantage of an absolutely modern manufacturing plant, 
which, coupled with our sales effort, should give us a steadily in- 
creasing place in the rubber belting market. A further development 
in our belting activities is the decision to manufacture “ V” type 
endless belting, as we are convinced that the class of industrial drive 
for which it is employed has a rapidly expanding future. This new 
line will be placed on sale by Turner Brothers Asbestos Company 
Limited early in 1939. 

J. W. Roberts Limited has had a successful year, the turnover 
being substantially in excess of that for the previous year. 


FERODO LIMITED 


Ferodo Limited during the year under review has experienced a 
satisfactory demand for its products, which hold such a high reputa- 
tion for quality in the motor and engineering industries. Considerable 
extensions have taken place at the works at Chapel-en-le-Frith; it 
has been found necessary to increase the size of the offices, and a 
eneer new building is being erected for testing and research 
wo 

The production of fan belts for motor vehicles (which represents 
a widening of the activities of Ferodo Limited) is now well estab- 
lished, and “ Ferogrip” fan belts are being generally offered to 
the trade. 

The year 1938 saw the setting up of some remarkable land 
speed records, particularly outstanding being those of Captain 
George Eyston and Mr John Cobb. The fact that Ferodo Brake 
and Clutch Linings were used in connection with these records has 
done much to enhance the world prestige of Ferodo products. 


ASBESTOS CEMENT COMPANY’S PROGRESS 


Turners Asbestos Cement Company, whose widespread activities 
were referred to in my last speech, has continued to progress through- 
out the year. As you know, this company’s headquarters are at 
Trafford Park, with extensive works there and at Widnes, Erith, 
Rhoose, and recently, at Dalmuir, near Glasgow. The heavy pro- 
gramme forecast last year has, for all practical purposes, now been 
carried out. The new buildings at Trafford Park and the necessary 
reorganisation of plant there have been completed, and ample room 
is therefore now available for the expansion of our electrical depart- 
ment in various directions as required by the industry, and, in addi- 
tion, more space has been provided to cater for the growing 
demand for asbestos cement decorated products. 

In the main, I think I can rightly claim that the developments 
with regard to Turners Asbestos Cement Company briefly outlined 
in my previous speech have been fulfilled. The constant expansion of 
its business makes it necessary for us to contemplate further capital 
expenditure during the coming year, and it is proposed to re-model 
and improve some of the older plant and bring it up to date in the 
light of our more recent experience. This will apply to the older 
sections of the works at Trafford Park, Widnes and Rhoose. It 
is also our intention to establish a new and fully equipped central 
research laboratory at Trafford Park, as our laboratory facilities 
in the asbestos cement section of our business have become some- 


what out of balance compared with its rapid and progressive 
development. 


WASHINGTON CHEMICAL 


The Washington Chemical Company and Newalls Insulation 
Company have during the past year specially developed the produc- 
tion and application of acoustic treatment materials. A considerable 
amount of work has been carried out in connection with the develop- 
ment of material for the suppression of noise in diesel and steam- 
driven passenger liners. Our product, which is now being extensively 
used, is known as Paxmarine (“ Newalls” Brand) which not only 
absorbs noise but, in addition, is a most efficient fire protection and 
medium for insulation of heat. During the past year we have applicd 
this form of insulation to various types of passenger ships, including 
cross-Channel vessels used entirely for night travel, where for the 
comfort of passengers the silence of their cabins is most important. 
A number of orders are on our books to-day awaiting execution, and 
Wwe expect a considerable expansion of this business in the future. 

Owing to the increasing demand a new plant for the manufac- 
ture of various grades of insulating bricks, which are incorporated 
into the construction of boiler settings and many types of furnaces 
for the conservation of heat and the saving of fuel, is now in 
course of erection at Washington, and is expected to be in produc- 
tion within a few months. This new equipment should enable 
us to produce insulating bricks of the highest quality with the 
maximum of economy. 


KEASBEY AND MATTISON 


The Keasbey & Mattison Company, which as I have previously 
mentioned is now wholly owned by Turner & Newall Limited, has 
continued to make satisfactory progress, but has suffered from the 
difficult economic conditions prevailing in the United States of 
America. 

I think it is common knowledge that during the past twelve 
months a serious trade depression has been evident in that country 
and naturally the Keasbey and Mattison Company has not been 
exempt from its effects. However, notwithstanding the serious fall- 
ing off in business, the Keasbey and Mattison Company has not 
departed from its programme of steady development, and during 
the year under review plants for the manufacture of asbestos 
cement pipes have been erected at both Ambler, Pennsylvania, and 
St. Louis, Missouri, and are now in operation. 

Ferodo and Asbestos Incorporated, whose brake lining and fric- 
tion material factory is at New Brunswick, New Jersey, U.S.A» 
has made satisfactory progress during the past year. 
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In common with the Keasbey and Mattison Company and all 
other industrial enterprises in the United States, Ferodo and Asbes- 
tos Incorporated has suffered a reduction in the volume of business 
obtained during the past year. I am glad, however, to be able to 
tell you that the percentage reduction in volume which they have 
experienced is not as great as the percentage reduction experienced 
by the friction material industry in the United States as a whole. 

Asbestos Cement Limited, our Indian subsidiary, has now com- 
pleted the two new works in Bombay and Calcutta to which I 
referred last year, and both factories are in production. In addi- 
tion to manufactyring our usual range of asbestos cement products 
the factory at Bombay will also manufacture asbestos cement pipes, 
which previously we have exported to India from our factories in 
England. The business of Asbestos Cement Limited in India 
continues to expand and the future prospects for this company seem 


bright. 
A VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR 


You will agree that our company has again had a very satisfactory 
year, and I think you would wish me to make a few remarks with 
regard to the effect on the company of the present international 
situation. In view of the troubled state of the world and the 
difficulties constantly arising in respect of export trade, we consider 
that to have maintained our total sales at their present high level 
is extremely satisfactory. There has, however, been a distinct 
falling off in sales during the last few months in the case of certain 
sections of our organisation, and the chance that this decrease may 
continue must always be borne in mind. If the international posi- 
tion improves and the economic condition of our own country is 
satisfactory, I see no reason why this company should not continue 
to be as successful as has been the case during the last few years, 
but in the present condition of world affairs it is impossible to 
foresee what the conditions will be even in the immediate future. 

In recent months our attention has more than once been called 
to references in a certain section of the daily press to Turner and 
Newall Limited as a “ monopoly ” of “ semi-monopoly ” company. 
I should like to make it quite clear that any suggestion of monopoly 
or semi-monopoly in connection with our business is not in accord- 
ance with facts. 


NO MONOPOLY 


It is true that we are substantially interested in companies which 
supply much of our basic raw material, asbestos fibre, but it is 
perhaps not often realised that the mining companies in which we 
are shareholders produce, in total, not more than 20 per cent. of 
the world production of raw asbestos, so that I think it will be 
quite clear that neither we nor our associates have any monopoly 
so far as raw material is concerned. 

In connection with our activities as manufacturers, every one of 
the businesses in which we are interested is subjected to active 
competition from numerous other manufacturers. This is a normal 
condition in our industry and one which has always existed. I 
want to make it clear to the stockholders that any suggestion that 
Turner and Newall Limited is in any sense a monopoly organisa- 
tion, or ever has been one, is completely without foundation. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the board and on your own behalf, 
may I once more express to the officials and employees of our 
various companies at home and abroad, our thanks for their 
continued efforts and loyal service during the year under review. 

The chairman then moved the following resolution: — 

“That the directors’ report and accounts of the company in 
respect of the year ended September 30, 1938, and the balance sheet 
of the company as at September 30, 1938, as printed and circulated 
to the members, be and are hereby received, approved and adopted.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr B. E. Williams and carried 
unanimously. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The usual resolution was then passed authorising payment of the 
ordinary dividend of 16} per cent., making 20 per cent. for the 
year, subject to income tax, following which Messrs H. Rupert 
Turner, G. S. Newall, and Harold Jones, the retiring directors, 
were re-elected directors of the company. 

Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company, chartered 
accountants, were reappointed as auditors for the current year. 

Immediately after the annual meeting an extraordinary general 
meeting of the company was held at which a special resolution for 
the purpose of making certain alterations to the company’s articles 
of association was proposed and carried unanimously. 





INDUSTRIAL REPORTS—continued 


Rubber.— The market has been 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Throughout the week 
there has been only a poor demand for 
meat, particularly for fresh meat. The 
Board of Trade has arranged for the 
import of an additional quantity of 
15,000 cwt. of bacon in the next fort- 
night to replace a temporary deficiency 
in home supplies. Egg prices continue 
their seasonal decline. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—:The price of 
Accra cocoa again weakened with only 
a poor demand. At the coffee auctions, 
there was a brisk trade in Kenya kinds, 
but coffee from Costa Rica was again 
neglected. Prices at the London tea 
auctions improved with a good de- 
mand. The sugar market has been quiet. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.— Increasing 
supplies of potatoes tend to reduce 
Prices for all except the best samples. 
Trade in other vegetables at the Lon- 
don markets has also been quiet and the 

for apples appears to have 


* 


Milk. — We give below our usual 
monthly table compiled from statistics 
issued by the Milk Marketing Board. 
Owing to the inclusion in the scheme 
from October, 1937, of various classes 
Of producers who were previously 
exempt, it is not possible to compare 

y the sales of milk in 1937 and 








1938, Comparing the last three months 
of the two years, however, liquid sales 
on wholesale contracts (excluding sales 
by producer-retailers) increased from 
153.9 to 156.8 million gallons, sales of 
milk for manufacture (including milk 
manufactured by farmhouse cheese- 
makers) increased from 33.9 to 52.8 
millions and total sales through the 
Milk Marketing Board therefore in- 
creased from 187.8 to 209.6 million 


gallons. 





Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


Oils and ene —— 
have again been quiet and prices, w 
aooaea are lower on the week. The 
up-country sales of linseed in the 
Argentine remain large _and visible 
stocks at the ports have increased, in 
spite of good shipments. Quotations 
for cotton seed declined by 2s. 6d. per 
ton during the week, but business is 
still very small. 


overshadowed by political developments 
and by the approach of the next meet- 
ing of the International Regulation 
Committee. Consequently business in 
the last week was small and prices again 
drifted downwards; the price of stan- 
dard sheet on the spot closed on Wed- 
nesday at 73d. per Ib. 


* 


Furs. — The opening of the Austra- 
lian sale in London had to be post- 
poned from Thursday to Friday of this 
week, because the close of the series of 
silver fox sales was delayed consider- 
ably owing to the large supply. In spite 
of the large offerings, however, silver 
fox prices declined but slightly on 
December. In most cases the decline in 
the closing week of the sale did not 
exceed 5 per cent. This comparatively 
satisfactory state of prices, however, was 
only partly due to the substantial de- 
mand, which came mainly from France, 
the United Kingdom and South 
America. In many cases the high limits 
of the sellers and as a result the large 
withdrawals helped to keep prices up. 
On the free market the position is not 
promising at present. Consequently the 
outlook of the Australian sale and the 

al winter sales series, which will 
start at the beginning of next week, 
is not too good, although a number of 
furs are expected to show improvements 
on the very low levels paid at the 
autumn sales in October, which were 
adversely affected by the political 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended January 21, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £40,964,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £12,134,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations 
and Defence expenditure from loans, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £186,505,000, against a deficit of 
£109,043,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


at Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 

1, April 1,) Week | Week 

to ended | ended 


mate 
Jan. 22,| Jan. 21, Jan.22, Jan.2 
13059 1938” 10598 *f938 1939" 


Revenue | fpgti- | A 


“Orvinary 

REVENUE | 

Income Tax |¢341150! 140,350) 153,678 18,405| 22,704 

| ee gee 62,000 = 7 3,290; 3,940 
ies ... | 88,000) 72,280 60,650) 1,280) 1,260 

Sr . | 24,000; 16,980 15,760) 180 

N.D.C....... | 20,000 148, 14,850 730 

Other In. 


Rev. Duries| 1,250, 810, 940, 130 = 70 








Total L. Rev. | 536,400 253,918 272,048 23,175 28,884 
Customs ... | 227,950 180,622 181,899 3,841 3,550 | 














Excise ...... 116,150: 93,500 96,300 6,100 6,400 
Total Cust. 











and Excise | 344,100 277,122 278,199 9,941) 9,950 | 
——_—_—_—— = j 


1938 | 1939 





Debt Funds) reduced the gross Nationa 
milli 148,000 to about £8,367 
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Finance 


| Net REPAYMENTS, ETC. 


Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 500 | T: Bills ... 24,323 
Nat. Savings Cts. ... 150 | N- At. hippi ™ 
P.O. and b 
(Money) Acts... 450 
650 24,798 





AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 

April 1, 1938, to January 21, 1939, are shown 

below :— 

(£ thousands) 

86,900 | Ordinary Rev. ... 600,395 

Eire receipts ...... 10,000 

Gross borr. 217,705 


, | Less 
Incr. in balances.. 452 | Sinkg. Fds. 7,490 
| Net borrowing ... 210,215 


820,610 


— 


820,610 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
reasury Ww 
"Se ‘Means 
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* Owing to inequalities Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at of the quarter, is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
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Amount Per 
Average |Allotted 
Vv 
peat a _ at 
r muini- 
ender | Oftered| Applied! noted — 
Rate 
p29 | is. d. 
Jon 21 g8-2 | 32-0 | 9 11:46 22 
Sept. 30 68-8 | 45-0 25 1-42) 48 
Oct. 7 71-6 | 50-0 14 3-44) 60 
» 14 72°6 45:0 (15 5-57) 69 
ae 77°3 | 38-0 13 8-91) 44 
» 28 72:5 | 35-0 10 9-78) 48 
Nov. 4 67-9 | 35°0 10 5-87) 44 
» 62-7 | 35-0 10 6:16) 52 
, 18 62°6 | 35-0 1411-37; 38 
» 25 69°6 | 35-0 7-80; 32 
2 74:8 | 35-0 17 11-03} 18 
» 9 68-8 | 35-0 19 2-10) 52 
~ 16 70-6 | 30-0 20 0-79) 27 
. 2 62°9 | 35-0 22 0-45) 44 
fr 30 74:1 | 31-0 © 8-88) 37 
9 
ane 60:3 | 25-0 0-08} 29 
» 3 65-1 | 22-0 8-09} 24 
20 67-8 | 23-0 10 3-54 22 
jor during fi ing week, on any 
paid for during ollowing When 


i 
es 
i 


ills a 
length is 92 days, or Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. 
perma} length ie 80 dayy pills Pett sbeunry are 0-day 
7 Bills for in February are 89-day 


i higher prices full. Applica tions 
Sr ed Se 0G ht tees 
bills are being offered sa Temas 27th. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 
Seles in Number | Pte” 


years; 

see eeeeeeereeeeereeeeeee 32,093,599 24, 
toast eeeeeeeseerere eeereee 31,769,871 23,827,403 
Week to:— 


an. 8, 1938 .......cce0c0s 695 521,890 
. 31, 1938 (4 days)... | 413,766 | 310,324 
__ Jan. 7, 1939 ......00000- we | 644,05 483,038 


Res. of notes & coin in 
| banking 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JANUARY 25, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt.. 11,015,100 
In circultn. 463,845,014 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- Securities .. 388,641,821 
Partment.. 62,569,243 | Other Secs... 333 
Silver Coin .. 308,746 


Issue ..... ; 400,000,000 
Geld Coin & 
Bullion ... 126,414,257 


526,414,257 526,414,257 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


. £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Secs... 82,006,164 
Rest ......... 3,520,972 | Other Secs.; ——————- 
Public Deps.* 12,918,249 | Discs.,etc.... 18,784,290 
Other t———— | Securisies... 21,861,753 
Bankers ... 118,188,203 —_——_ 
Other Acs. 36,713,504 40,646,043 
————— | Notes......... 62,569,243 

154,901,707 | Gold & Silver 

TR: <aesacs 672,478 
185,893,928 185,893,928 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 





(£ thousands) 
Compared with 
Sb Deen [east 
an. 
P 1939 Last Last 
Week Year 





nial - aad — 9,353 














Deposits :Public ... 12,918|+  667|— 637 
Bankers’....... | 118,188/— 1,747}+ 5,116 
Others.......0. | 36,7144 21|\— 635 

Total outside liabilities | 631,665/— 5,168/— 5,509 

Capital and rest ......... | 18,074) + 25) — 42 











COMBINED ASSETS | 
Govt. debt and securities | 481,663’ — 3,711) + 183286 
Discounts and advances | 18,784 + 294)+ 8,356 

| 


ther securities ......... | 21,896'— 1,776/+ 2,383 
Silver coin in issue dept. 309; — 2 
Gold coin and bullion... 127,087) + 52| — 199875 








RESERVES 





d aon Jee 4,161\+ 9,478 
i “of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
ear on 37 6%|\+ 2:7%i+ 48% 
“ proportion ” 
(b) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes | 20°'1% 
(“ reserve ratio ”’) 


+ 0°2%|—31:3% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





(£ millions) 
1938 1939 
Jan. | Jan Jan. | Jan. Jan. 
26 ll 1 25* 


















Issue Dept.: 
Notes in circ. 
Notes in bank- 
ing dept.....+. 
Govt. debt and 
securities ... | 199- 
Other secs. ... 0-6 0 1 0: 
Gold sesesseeeee | 326°4| 326-4) 126-4) 126-4 126-4 


— 
o 
o 


Deposits : 

i eececeees 19-2 12 3 12 9 
—— eececeee < #- = : = 
Others ecececces 2 ? 7 
Total secceveeses | 164-0} 193-7| 174-0) 169-9) 167-8 


Bkg. . Secs.: 
Covvernment 


fees | B9 BS ST SS A 
etc. | 10: 

Other eocecereee 18- 22-3 23-6 21 yg 
Total ocoeserees | 128-3 140-6) 127-9 122-7 





Banking dept. 
TCSEEVC...-covees 53- 


in both departments to deposits 
notes in circulation. * At this date, Government 
debt was £11,015, 100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£308,746 capital, £14,553,000 rest , £3,520,972. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economist of May 28, 1938. The latest 
returns of the Bank of Egypt appeared in our issue 
of December 24th; Greece, of December 31st; 
Argentina, of January 7, 1939; International 
Settlements, Denmark, India, and Norway of 
January 14th; Canada, Finland, Iran, Java, Jugo- 
siavia, Poland, Roumania and South Africa of 
January 21st. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


“12 US.F.R Banks | Jan. Dec. | | .) jn 

RESOURCES 27, | 29 | Ms 26, 

Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 | 1938 1939 a 
and due from Treas. | 9,118) 11,788) 11,896, 1 

Total reserves .......+: 9,568 12, 123 12,341 123365 

Total cash reserves ... 441 435 449 


Total bills discounted il = 4 

Bills bt. in open mkt. 1 1 1 1 

Total bills on hand ... 12 8 5 5 

Industrial advances ... 18 16 15 15 

Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2564 2,564 2,564 

Total bills and secs. ... | 2,594 2587 2,584 2.584 

Total resources .......+. | 12, 776, 15,511 15,707 15,636 
LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in circn. ... 419 4,470, 4,338: 4,319 

Aggregate of excess mr. | 


bank res. over reqgts. 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 
Govt. deposits ......... 


3,070 3,560 3,600 


8,577 9,130 sees 
941 800 
Total deposits ......... 7,807 anes 10,365 10,403 
Cap. ceil in and ourpia us, 308 310 311 


Total liavilities ......... | 12,776, 15,511, 15, 707 15, 336 


Reserve to deps, and 
E.R. MOTES ..........25 -2%'83-6% 83-9% '84- 0% 
USER BANKS AND 


Treasury COMBINED 


RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock... | 12,755, 14,508, 14,615, 14,640 
‘Treasuryend Nat. Bk. | 
peers 2,654; 2,790, 2,81 2,812 
LABILITIES 
Money in circulation... ail 6,912 6,666 6,623 


Treasury cash and de- | 
__Posits with F. .R. Bks. | 3,759! 3,648 3,526, 3,521 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


ie Os |e | 


1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 


& 


Total reserves ... - 65158- 6 5622: "95710: 5 
Total bills discounted 3-6 1-7 1 1-8 
Bilis bt. in n mkt. 0-2, 0-2 0-2 
Total U.S. Govt. 739-5 815-4 724- 724:6 
Total bills and securts. | 747°7, 821- 4 730°5 
Deposits : Member- 

bank reserve account |3306- ees “5.4873: 2:4914-1 





and 
F.R. notes ..........-. 185 -4% 875% 89-7%)/89-8% 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER eee $’s 

Jan. | i 

1938 | 1938 ee 1938 12 | Sy 1939 

9,226 8,460 8,430 8,412 

12,023) 12,990) 133319 13,114 









R banks ...... 5,473| 7,395) 7, 9237 
Due from domestic bks. 2, a 2,559 
its : demand...... oe 16,114) 15,986 15,888 

ED - ceabuiccgiemmbpeeh 127 


5, 5,160 5,161 
533; 637, 630 
6, 6,580 





Jan. | Dec. ; Jan. | Jan. 

20, | 22, | 12, | 19, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
sided, bteenbihaiisoaeais 933 87,265 87,265 87,265 
Bilis: Commercial...... a 11,167 9,571) 9,863 
Bought abroad 781 747) 747 
Advances on securities + 3,640 3,476, 3,417 
Thirty~day advances .. 1,072 445 549, 459 

Loans to State without 

ee eee aa 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Nanking Fund Dept. s,se0 ssn 5,475 
Other assets ............ 4,073, 4,130 4,3 4,149 
Notes in circulation ... — 108532 110192 109271 
: Public ...... wiz seta 10 a open aes 
Otherliabilities ......... | 3,517 2083 3,131) $091 


Geld ee cab usbilisios Wea 62-0% 62-7%'62- 7% 
* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 










REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 
an. 
22, | 22, | 16, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1939 1939 
Ghd | nisccrsovessonnsncoes 70:7 70-8 70- 8 
Of which depstd. 6 
Sap ee ene 7 
Advances .............-. 0 
Secs.: for note cover 1 
others ......... 7 
Other assets 8 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 166-4 
Other daily maturing 
sabionntiiniede 003-5 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 


Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
24, 16, 
1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 





Gold and lish stg. | 16- 16-01) 16- 16-03 
Other coin, ion, &c. 5- 4- 5- 5-71 

money, London.. | 27: 24- 19-83) 19-41 
Secrts. and Treas. bills | 93-21/100- 98-32) 97-51 
Discounts and advances bs 14- 15- 15-95 
Notes issued ............ 49-53) 51-53) 48-53) 48-03 
Res. pm. on gold sold onan 7-75, 7°75, 7°75 

Si sascieuneate 


92: a 87-60, 88-03 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Milli 








Dec. | Nov. 
coun. | Baty a ER.) 18, 
"in eee 696 1,105) 1,245) 1,279 
Discounts and advances | 1,386 1,082) 898 
Advances to Treasury | 3,495) 3, 3,468 3,468 
Notes in 2,9 2,694 


fae and teenie 331) 3 3,830 K-74 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA.— Million Cz. kr. 







Jan. Jan. 
15, 15, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 
Oe. ecttiiearsierecs 2,359, 2,380 
Gold against gold liabs.| .. 3. 336 


currencies ... ‘7; 1, 
Discounts and advances 2205 Sion Sor $355 


LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. 5857 6, 6, 


Sees eerereeeceeres 





#3 &s§ 
ac She 








January 28, 1939 


BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 
TO ree 


9 
Assets —_—s|:1938 | 1938 | 1030 | 
Gold coin and bullion OE 
Silver COIN ......ce0s0000 13 12: a1 12-37) 12-56 
Foreign 38°64 39-49 


10: 7 10: 0 
bills......... | 46° 3-911 40 48: ie 47-24 46-4 
Loans against securities | 87-70,103-92 : 

101-77 102-04 


Notes in circulation ... | 59-10! 82-18 16-25 75:69 
& currnt. accs. |142-97 149-14 149-08 152-30 
Government accounts 6l1- 51\ 58-16 62-91 64:33 





BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million _jitas 


__— OO 








Jan. | Nov. Dee. | 

Assets 1938 | 1938 | 194% ab 

1938 | 1939 

OR ince cient 79°06 66°44) 64°71 63-55 
Silver and other coins 3 17-30 17-21 17-21 
Discounts .........00000+ 22 95-68 100-20 96-86 
Advances ....... anconuen 7. 21 21-08 20:51 20-43 

LIABILITIES 

Bank notes in circulatn. _ 76 142- 63 141-70 138-45 
me goatee ounces 43-69 42:19 45-57 


Deposits .......ccseseceeee 





is: ) 10-47, 19°68, 17-16 


NETHERLANDS BANK 


Million florins 
Sok a nn ee | 1 
24, | 27, | 16, | 23, 

ASSETS a 1938 1939 1939 
Gold ..ecsscserencereeeeee |1400°8/ 1461 °2)1461-2 1461-2 
ND it comsntebdihtnad | 18 27:3, 28-3) 29-0 
Home bills, etc.......... 4-7) 8-9) 8-2 
Foreign bills ........... ‘ 5- 3° 


oa 32 
im current account... | 211:1) 308-5) 305-4) 305-2 
Notes in circulation ... | 850-8) 991-5) 972-4, 963-4 
Deposits : i Govt. ... | 192-6) 136-5) 174-9 179-9 

.- | 612-5} 701-8! 679-7) 684-2 


Million £N.Z.’s 






cescecoceceoe eeeeseee . | 2: 
sions amen o 4-37 3-93, 4:37 
Advances to State...... | 7°12; 15°58) 17°00 17:00 
Investments 3- | 

ancsddeukeeenen 14-53} 16-30) 16-13) 15:83 
oa : as. 80 


.. | 10-28] 6-6 
liabs. |70-0%|28-1% 1% 25" 75% 26°8% 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million esciidos 
Dec. — Dec. | Dec. 
15, 7, 14, 
1937 1958 1938 | 1938 
917-0 918-4 918-4 918-4 
599-5 661-8 663-3 679°5 
-« | 318-2 436-8 429-3 438°6 
Securities ....... sseceeee | 124°4 120°6 120-6 120°6 
Government loans...... |1041-6,1039-0 1039-0 10390 
LIABILITIES A 

Notes in circulation ... 9 2224-12215: 021994 
Deventer 223-0, 313'8 365-4 3 7:5 


P eee ra 4 3S oo. e553 
coseee 48 9 97-4 90-1) 89-3 


Foreign commitments tO. 2 137-7) 141-1) 163-1 





BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 






Vv we 
S858 


Zw 
3 8 no 
SrRo SAQAIDSCS 


33 
3 
oo 


















Million francs 
aad te | 
| 2% 
ASSETS 1939 | 1939 
Gold SPe ee ereresecesecsces ° a “9280's 
mae Ste nikieniod 134°1) 149°0 
Securities sicuipihaeces | O15 
LiaBILITIgs 
. 12411 +1/1718- 1/1633 -3'1613° 0 
1973- 7/1665 -4|1754- 91 762°3 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 











1938 |Chanee\Jan, 26, 


1938 | 1939 19 










Jan. 25,| Jan. 26, | Jan. 25, 
38 1 


















































Number of 
wkg. days: % 6 6 22 21 
Town .....+ sue 978,386|+ 3-0) 685,491| 574,057| 2,665,445 , 
M itan .... | 179,477| 170,703|— 4-9) 40,729, 41,470| 172,787| 152,176 
Country ......0.- | 313,695] 299,527|— 4-5 69,231) 70,185 70,185| 307,863, 277,563 
Total sersseee 31|3,448,616|+ J: 9) 795,451 795,451) oes. 3,146,095| 2,718,814 
+ Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended e from 
Month of December poe om —— = 
Change | Jan. 22,| Jan. 21,| Jan. 22, | Jan. 21 
1937 | 1938 t | 1938 |" 1939 t 1938" | 1 1939” 
No. of working 
days :— 25 25 % | 6 6 19 18 
BIRMINGHAM | 12,115 | 11,062 |— 8-6 2,439 2,405 | 9,560] 8,699 
BRADFORD .... | 3,754 634 |— 31 815 | 632} 2,680| 2,620 
BRISTOL........ 1. 5,154 |— 6-1 1,286 | 1,282 | 4,034 | 3,976 
Th sesitieeaads 3,719 | 3,402 |— 8-5  923| 882) 2,970| 2,619 
a 4,045 | 4,278 |+ 5-7) 1,406 1,615 | 3,920| 4,011 
LEICESTER .... 3 3,114 |— 2-7) 698 | 705 | 2,620| 2,486 
LIVERPOOL..... | 26,268 | 21,516 |—18-0 | 5,255 | 4,983 | 18,555*) 16,025 
MANCHESTER | 44,109 | 39,675 |—10-0 9,383 | 8,993 | 33,998 | 30,487 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,675 | 6,571 |— 1:5 2,032 | 1,494] 5,381 | 4,741 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,206} 2,157 |— 2-2 436 489 1,845 | 1,751 
SHEFFIELD .... | 5,141! 4,787 |— 6-8 1,302 | 1,125 | 4,628 3,814 
Total : 11 Towns. | 116,728 | 105,350 |— 9-7 | 25,975 | 24,605 | 90,191 | 81,229 








5,893 | 6,426 | 18,6054) 22,611¢ 
! | 





t Based on average working day. * Estimated. + 3 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 








Jan. 19,|7 Jaa. 20, Jan. 21, ian 23 ae 24, yan. 25, Jan, 26, 
1939 | 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 





! 


“trom 215% June 56, | ™ % 1% | % | % | % | % 





TD. ipsiinmiicaaiitiiee ss 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount 
ys’ bnkrs.’ drafts! 17 5 17 " Ie 1739 
3 months’ do. ..... es! 4 7 a Tg 178 13g 
amen a ott oa, | 0 ce | tants | atin’ | one 
Disc Treasury Bil 16 16 | 5g-11y6 M 16 | 5g—1y6 | 5g~11y6 | 5g—11yg 
s 17 17 2 1739 1739 1739 
7 Tee in 179 134 1739 
it 1p-1 19- lp-1 lo-1 


mh | ted | ted | ded | ten | aged 
e/E | RP) Re] eR |e 


1 lg 1p 1g lg 1g 
3a 34 34 84 34 





Comparison with previous weeks 





ie Bank Bills Trade Bills 


3 Month | Meonte| 6 Month 3 Months |4 Months [ Months 
% % % % % 





NEW YORK 
New irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
> a 25, 
i. 228 Dec, ton & Js Jen.) ll "i838 8, "T339 
Alb MOREY sss csenseronzeecgeees * * ? * 1 1 
Epa ow 1 11 
Bank wong: seesenacensenss lly ll Ma 11g 11g 2 


i 90 lo 1g lg lg 1g 12 
N 1 1 i 
Commercial shale pee: FlUC<CaC‘<‘“‘ C*S‘ YT 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 








London on rf Jan. 20, | Jan. 21, | Jan. 23, re 24, | Jan. 25, | Jan. 2 
per £ 1939 | 1939 1939 1939 1939 oe” 











New York, $%.. | $4- 8625 4- eS 4: ~~ 4: 66i—- | 4. a ‘4: ee one. 
4 4) 4) 4 4 
Montreal, $ .. | 4-8623/4.71- J 70- 4:70-71 + 70-71 hl 70-71 |4- 70l-- 
is. F. | 715 71g 71g 
Paris, Fr. ...... | 124+21 re 176%— 17635 '17675~ 17619 17673- 
4 17736 17736 1 i771 
Brussels, Bel....| 35-00a ate gy 27 27: 63-68 aa 63-67 
Milan, L. ..... e-89. 8 a g 8859-89 8834-89 4 34-89 
2 92-46 88-98 88-80; 88°87; 88:85i | 88-85% 
ah, Fr. ves | 25+2219 |20-71-75|20-65-74 20-65-73 20-70-75 20- 70-73) 20-69-73 
Athens, Dr. . 375 | 540-555| 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 | 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fi. | 12-107 8-61-63 (8° my. 861-65 8: Oo 8-63-67 |8-65-68 
Bestia, Mb. .. 20-43 /11-68~75 11-64-71 11-65-71 11-68-73 11 ee 
Marks c 57-62 71 212 581>-631p 60-65 60-65 | 60-65 
Br. India Rup. | t18d. i=l Tha ' Teh Tip 172939— —|172939- 
lzp 139 jl Slap 3139 
Hong Kong, $ |... |14%9-1513)147—-15%6 1479-1500 141d; aad “14% a 
i 15lig 16 8 
Shanghai Gu4- dic 8-85, | 8-8% | 8-834 8-834 | 8-834 
bison +5-899d.| 3lig*m 3lig*m | Zlig*m | 3lig*m  3lig*m | 31i6*m 
: 20°32- |20-31- 20: 32- '20- _, 20-28- /20-21- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 39g, 38g 39g 382 31g 
; 17-13h | 17-13h | 17-13h 17-1388 17-13h'| 17-13h 
Valparaiso, $.. 177e(1) | 117e(d) | WVFe(Z) | 117e(Z) —-NTe(d) | 11 7eC) 





oT 
Montevideo, $| ¢5id. | 18-19 | 18-19 | 18-19 18-19 1814-1914)1814-1914 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 [22he-23g)2alg-231p. 2219-251 22)g-2312 2212-2312 2219-231 


Mexico, Pes... | 9°76 | Unq’ ’d | Ungq’t’?'d Ung’t’'d Ung’t’'d Ung’t’d} Unq’t’d 
Manila, Pes. .. |¢25-66d.: (25%16-, 259j6- 25% 6- = 25 9jg- = | 25% g— [25 e- 

1516 1516 151g 151g 15y¢ 1546 

Moscow, Rbis. vee 24°82—- 24°7954 24:77- 24: Ty 24: te 24° 77354- 

| 8233 8012 7734 78) 78 











Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). * sae t Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-235ls0 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April.2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 


Par of | 
January 20. January 25, January 26, 
London on a 1939 1939 1939 








Helsingfors, M. ........6. | 193°23 | Stig 337 22612-227 2261-227 


: d 00-300/ 100-300/ 100-300! 
Madrid, Pt. ....++.. te 25 2212{ ue 0 te a 
Lisbon, Esc........ccccees 110 110-1 1033 110-1103, 110-1105, 
Budapest, Pen. .........++ 27-82 231o-24 2310-24 2319-24 
Prague, KC.....c0cceseceese | $16410§ 136-137 136-137 136-137 
Danzig, Gul, ......-.0000 25-00 2410-25 2412-25 2412-25 
Warsaw, Z1. ....cccecseeees 48-38 2410-25 24)2-2 2412-25 
Riga, Lat. .......sseeseeeee | 25-2219 2454-253, 2434-2534 2434-2534 
Bucharest, Lei ........++++ | 813°8 650-670 650-670 650-670 
Istanbul, Pst. 110 on ate oie 

> seeeeeeeeeses 589k 589k 589k 
Belgrade, Din. ..+.....++++ 276-32 204-214 204-214 204-214 
Kovno, Lit. .....s..seereee 48 66 2714-2814 2714-2814 2714-2814 
Sofia, Lev. ......0.ceccceee 673: 66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
Tallinn, E, Kri.e.....eeee 18-159 1734-1834 1734-1834 1734-1834 
Oslo, Kr. ......ceeceee eonee 18-159 19-85-95 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ...... soce 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr.......... 18-159 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst........ aes 9712 9739-53 9733-58 975g—5g 
Kobe, Yer ......s.ss00e eee 24:°58d 1315;6-14l1g 1315; ¢-141)6 1315;6-14h¢6 
Singapore, $ ....+.++eeseee 28d. 2713;6-28ljg | 2713;6-28lig | 2715i6-28116 
Batavia, F. socccecee 12:11 8-59-62 Sores oe 
Bangkok, Baht «.....0cs0+ | $21-82d. 221i 6-516 22116516 16°16 

Usance: T.T., t Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. t+ Pence per unit of local 


excep’ 
coe Par, 197: 10516 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
~ to the Bank of England. (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
& nder Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 
LONDON—FORWARD 


(Closing —_ 


| 





| yan. 24, | ag 25, Jan. 26, 


















































































Jan. 20, | Jan. 21, | Jan. 23, 
London on 1939 | 1939 1939 1939 939 1939 
‘ Per£ | Per£ | Per£ | Per£ | Per £ | Per £ 
ee Ie 
(p) | ©) (p) (p) (p) 
1 Month 1g indy | 13g | 12-38 1o-3g | 6-Ne 
2 » I-7g | W5g-15g) | 1-79 1-78 1-7g 1-73 
7. Lig=13s | 1p-13g | 11p—13g | 11g-15g | Le-15e | 16-116 
r (4) | @) | @ (d) 
3 — Lect Par—lg lglg | he i6 ig-lg 
6-716 Sie-Tig | Se-Se | Se-le Se-la 
bee | %e-lig 54-1 5e~7g 5g-7g 
to) deb |: feed 1 | 
{2}, {?}, 12 l-le 1-lo l-l2 
" 2-11 2-115 2-11o | 14-1l4 2-Lie 2-Lig 
| 32lo B-21p | 3-2la | 234-2lq | 254-214 3-2 
| (d) | | @ | @ | @) 
Brussels, 1p-Par | 2-Par 1 — 2 — 2p-Par 
cent. Par-l ar ar 
1-3 Pot Par-1 Par Par 
(p) (p) (p) (p) (p) 
Geneva, P10 21 Pip 3-2 3-2 3-2 3-2 
cent. 6-4 7-5 6-4 6-4 6-4 
8-7 812-612 9-7 9-7 812-612 8-6 


(p) Premium. (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Week ended January 26, 1939 


































NEW YORK 
J Ss 
21 om. 23, Jan. 24, | Jan. 25, f 
New York on | bem, | Jon. 2 | Jeon |? 1939 |" 1939 - 
ie = ee a 
London :— Cents | Cents Cents Cents £ £ 
60 AAYD sesssessesveneenes 4675i¢ | 46714 | 4661lj6 46654 46654 37138) 
IIT ccitnnenmaibannnes 468116 | 468lg | 467%6 | 4675g | 46712 467%8 | 36,335 
eNO exceeserstenssns 4671516 468 467716 | 46719 | 4675 467 2 23,136 360 
Brash, Fe. .ccccccssccccstase 2°643ig  2°64lg | 26456 | 2°645ig | 2-644 2-641 9,500 
Brussels, Bel. ........+.+ 16-91 16-90 16-90 |16-91 16-9019 16-91 1,688,320 
Switzerland, Fr. ........+ -59 (22-58lg (22-5912 (22-58 22-57lg | 22:57l¢e 119 
et I cc snintincdh 5-264 | 5-261q | 5-2614 | 5-261g | 5-264 | 5-261 2 ae 
Becling Mack i ee Sty (54-20% [4-26 [o4-O8%e [54-021e $4-01 1,964,831) 31,486 
154: ; ‘ 091g ‘ ; 
ie cheats 20-90 ° 20-90 ° [20-88 [20-88 {20-87 | 20-83 —_—— 
SEL etupaacinibanannetlh 123-52 (23-52 (23-50 (23-50 23-49 23-50 14,741 
Stockholm, Kr. ........+. 24-10 (24-10 [24-08 24-08 24:07 24-08 2 
PANOMA. TRE» <aversecccersse 0-86 0-86 0-86 0-857, | 0-857 0-857 - 
Montreal, Can. § ........ ‘310 (99-310 -280 -310 +340 99-250 a 
Yokohama, Yen .......... 27°31 =|27-31 7:27 |27:28 = |27-27 27-27 ae 
Sh coicaneiaiiae 16-32 (16-37 [16-35 {16-45 16-46 | 16-43 us ite 
B. Aires, Peso ...........- 29-04 : : ° “ : 8.770) 344, 
Rio, Milreist ............. 5-95 5-95 | 5-95 5-95 5-95 5-95 | 344,000 
ia 102) 19,79 | sesese | 33,351) 372,973 
Usance: T.T. + Official. Miiicceane 


* Including other countries 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
(000’s omitted) 






| West- 





Nati Williams 




















Average Weekly Balance Bank Coutts ene oe —— minster |Deacon’s| Aggre- 
December, 1938 = y imited | #4 ©°-'1 imited) and Co. Limited | Limited| Bank |, Bank | | Bank || gate 
Limited 
ASSETS £ £ £ £ £ 
Coin, bank notes and bal- ‘ é ‘ « . ‘ ‘ 
ances with the Bank of 
OEE ince ennatirnan 46,349 | 1,885 | 8,384 3,411 | 41,162 | 10,340 | 55,614 3,348 | 33,119 | 35,797 3,994 | 243,403 
Balances with and cheques 

in course of collection on 

other banks in Great 

Britain and Ireland ..... 12,073 885 | 2,393 | 1,462 11,539 3,141 | 13,348 281 7,894 | 11,008 1,909 | 65,933 
Items in transit ............ bas ae ai ‘an 4,324 731 ole oli ‘es wwe ee 5,055 
Money at call and short 

MOTICE ........s0ccereeeseees 25,736 | 3,874 | 9,227 | 7,662 | 31,258 7,002 | 24,249 3,603 | 17,437 | 23,365 6,070 | 159,483 
Bills discounted ............ 61,220 | 1,098 | 6,079 670 | 44,370 4,248 | 55,572 1,407 | 31,391 | 43,084 1,185 | 250,324 
Investments ............++++ 98,442 7,565 29,296 | 10,694 | 109,908 | 35,103 | 122,022 | 14,249 | 84,003 | 112,186 | 11, 582 635,050 
Advances to customers and | 

other accounts ........... | 197,613 9,317 | 31,059 | 9,611 | 163,455 | 43,461 | 207,368 | 17,142 | 139,403 | 133,440 | 14,384 | 966,253 
Liabilities of customers for 

acceptances, endorse- ‘ 

MENIS, CLC. «0.000. 200008 15,57 646 | 9,390 | 2,937 | 37,313 8,466 | 17,411 606 8 26 1 128,652 
Bank premises account ... 7,478 412 | 1,590 740 7,577 2,789 9,736 622 7489 3168 1087 44,668 
Investments in affiliated 

banks and subsidiary 

COMPANIES .......c.ceeeees 6,996 oe 7,921 2,514 2,993 ne 24,023 

471,486 | 25,682 | 97,418 | 37,187 ates arias 513,241 | 41,258 | 331,534 | 393,261 | 41,991 [2,522,844 
Ratio of cash to current, 
deposit and other ac- 
GOES “oo ccccecscevesccesone 10-28 | 10-65 10-80 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ............ 78,197 
Reserve fund ............... 60,461 
Current, deposit and other 

ACCOUMES .....00.eeseeeees 2,253,857 
Acceptances,endorsements, 

GID. - Sasnrusiccscretarsiiese 128,652 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,382 
Reduction of bank premises 

SOUUUEE casccsercivitcccqent nal om 295 

dann 
471,486 25.682 | 7418 37,187 331,534 | 393,261 | 41,991 (2,522,844 





SHORTER COMMENTS balance sheet shows cash 


£154, compared South litan Gas Co y-— 
(Continued from page 196) with £52,298 at March 31, 1937. Final ordinary dividend, Sper cone octusl 
British Plaster Board.—In connection and British Automobile Trac- 8s cent. for 1938 
with the recent softer b by this company to profit, _ profit, 1998, £511,588, a rise of (Same). Plicable to final ordinary 
shareholders of aa | & Son, £00.98. “Dividend a toe your 9 9 per cent, tax Gvidend, aia £218 (£214,747). 
acceptances have been receiv in respect of tax. Ti ‘ 
over 95 per cent. of both the preference and cual aeaien, ak nll (£10,0 $0,000). aa Watford and St. Albans Gas.— With 
the ordinary shares. ward reduced from £150,833 to £1 . om = now a S. Seer fe 
Dufay-Chromex, Ltd.—For the 16 Production.— 
month i Sep 2, p38 hers ahs old produ New South, Wels fo July lx fe war compaboy wee 
Pane sayin mse ctl ans pee we herby re 23,043 on Pegg Egg Fn sliding scale on account TS. 
following winter months and nearly doubled —_value of output was £813,500, an. price of gas. Profits are £94,147 (£92,3 
in the summer of 1938. Consolidated increase of £212,795 on 1937. (Continued on page 227) 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 





















































IRISH | RAILWAY TI TRAFFICS 


Gross Receipts, week ended Aggregate oom Receipts 
January 





("000) 


Pass. | Goods | Total 





BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS | Compared 
Saeco setae rarer Receipts | with prev 
eT Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Rec | oo? 
we POO) uk 000) ae Week endi peor nae 
. ended ) ending Jan. 21, 1939, bef ling ...... 
ap =| Total, 30 weeks 10.400 mreincsserc ence rn | a7.ee ee | t 1100 
rt syle HH]; . a ,049,100 | + 189,400 
é 2 a s L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ........... 
&é 3 aie 8 22/2 Bg L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ......... 38°732,000 t 335, 000 
oe a ae [Fg Londs -B. receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ...... 30,923,828 | + 676,450 
sagt a [ ek me don Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938 .. 42,120,179 | + 742,250 - 
L.M. & S.— 9 
Tees hal 386 485 321\ 806 1,192) 1,148 1,414 at 2,363) 3,511 
1938 srenenneens 7 418 Ly 735; via 1. a 1164 918 2082 3,193 OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Laie (a. | 250 $35| 2021 637), 896/776 966 844 1,810 2,586 INDIAN 
WE ic.cicdne 253, 293, 269) 56 i 815) sat 785, 773 1,558) 2,308 - 
Western— | ross Receipts Aggreg: 
ag seen 162. 198 135 $33) 498 496 583) 396, 979) 1,475 | 2 for Week. = 
ro Seago 169 178 ae) 208 | 465| 500 512) 354 866, 1,366 Name é 3 -_———_____ 
he 
aa welt 263 60 41 101, 364| 790 170 112 282 1,072 = 1938 | +or— | 1938 | + or — 
UE Seen | 260 55, 41| 306) _ 762) 155) _108 263) 1,045 3 ee 
ae et | Bengal & N. Western | 13 |Dec. 31) +11,92,795|+ 38.711 need. * 
NO sicniceesisiail 1070 1078 799 a7 2, oat 3,210 3,133, 2,301 5,434) 8,644 | Bengal-Nagpur ...... 39 31 1) 09,000) — 1 3am 6,84,43,930) =,,% 177 
SDD wcsinvewvesnien [2099] 944 745, 1689) 2,748) 3143 2,616, 2,153 4,769| 7,912 | Bombay, Bar. & C.J. | 42 \Jan. 20) $34,97,000|— '26,000| 9,30,50,000| — 11,53,000 
pat Sage See Madras & S. Mah.... | 39 [Dee. 31 31| $26,88,000) + 1,11,733| 5,54,03,620| + 29,73,950 
ee (a) Week ended Jan. 21. Setters |B, EAMG woorenerenn 39 16,62,340| — 2,48,371| 4,11,22, 159|— 7,11,900 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 7 cae + aun. 
cs CANADIAN 
| Great ST eR agra 
L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. Southern $ $ $ $ 
Western Canadien peas ~ | 2 an, 14 31 15,003) + + 47,586} 5,922, 260! + 135,082 
: — camaatv weses P i 7 a 41 2,126,000|— 235,000| 4,252,000|—_ 397,000 
‘oa ball 1987 rn — 78:0 |— 638 |— 318 | — 105 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
Gross decrease, oot half 1938, | 
om second half 1937 ............ — 2,423 | —1,812 |— 926 |— 54 Antofagasta .......000+ 3 lJan. 22 £11,840|— 5, 530 34,760'— 20,580 
rev decease fat ‘nai 1939, Argentine N.E. 29 a1\¢ $123,700 — 11,500, 4,801,800 + 192,400 
fm bef wing! ee - a OBEINE INES coseee (L, 247,674 — 713| 297,878 + 11,933 
ee 2 Jee £8, ISEB wocees - - | - 27 B.A. and Pacific 29 $1,718,000 + 115,000, 36,929,000 — 2,017,000 
: y Figures acific...... | 21. *£106,576 + 7,134 2,290,885 — "125,123 
v. weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | —106-00 | —92°66 | —36:33 | — 9-00 | BA Central 27 ‘Dec. 31) ~ $108,900 + 16,400 7,900'— 373, 
Latest week compared with 1938....| — 80 |— 81 |— 30 | — 8 | —% AENEBE corssreee * | S $3,006,000! — 479,000 62762,000 — 1,912,000 
as week compared with average B.A. Gt. Southern... | 29 Jan. 21/4 $7'186°476|— 29°715 3.893.424 — 118-610 
wecesevteccssenneneseaetbnsess -— 27 '- 199 |—- 89 '— 2 B.A. Western .. 29 a $847,000'+ 28,000) 20,137,000 — 1,889,000 
20, 1939 ecks 
(4,’000) 


BANK BALANCE SHEETS. 


COUTTS AND COMPANY 
(£ thousands) 





SHORTER COMMENTS (Continued from page 226) 


International Combustion. 
—Net profit for the year ended 
(3.0 t 30, 1938, » £231,933 against Pr177,655. To tax reserve, 
: 0 £2000), (21510 pe £17878 brought oe 
a ’ against £17 rought in. St 
work-in-progress has risen from £483,954 to £528,606 


less — Industries. —Final « ordinary dividend 22 per cent. actual, 

ember 30, lose 32, 30 per cent. for the year ended Nov- 
Dh Set ee Profits of £86,251 oe with £84,299. 

Sons.—aAt the adjourned annual meeting on January 

gith the two directors who came up for re-election, Mr David 

in ee of te LJ Hidicn’n "spol war emanied th 

“sul of which will be J cn A pee wee: , the 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 




















$24175°300, + 229/000, 52;166,200 —8,885,200 
+ i : 
Coma Ursunyn,|2| alg aishaas ‘gait Quests diva 
4,437, 4,468,.211+ 213,24 
Central Uruguayan.. | 28 144 o¢i6:992|— 2°337|°517,633/+. 26,850 
M1839000! + 117,000 5,827,000 + 826,000 


Leopoldina ..........+. 3 21) 70,413 + 13,463 
48,300 


£22,145|+ 2,557) 


Mexican Railway..... | 2 14 P 268,800 + 16,600) 514,600 + 

PENG saievcccteccevess 2 15) at £3,819 — 2,957) 

United of Havana ... | 29 21) £20, 524 — — 2276 473, 143) — - 32, 363 
* Converted Official rate 16-12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine 


at average 
Fo: t. (a) Converted at ae -— (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 
ee.” i Claoat at “‘ controlled free ra _ 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


$s,s00- 4 &,200] 
+ 10 days. 


Transit Receiptst... eo 1 Jan 1 1, 


Silk Association of Great Britain and a acn-eh ume Maus ond tedent--te On the 
annual meeting of the association on January 24th, British Celanese 
intimated that it was prepared to join the proposed new association 
combining rayon and silk interests under the title of Rayon and 
Silk Association, Incorporated. 

D. Napier and Son, Ltd.—This company has resumed divi- 
dends with a payment of 5 per cent. for the year to September 30, 
1938. The previous distribution was 15 per cent. for year 1929-30. 
Net profits have risen by £26,412 to £60,395. 

Linen Thread Company, Ltd.—Profit for year to September 
30, 1938, £154,386, against £296,623. Transfer from dividend 
reserve, £50,000. Carry forward reduced from £191,803 to 
£ 176,189. Ordinary dividend 6 per cent. with no bonus against 

per cent. plus a cash bonus of 2} per cent. a year ago. 

British South Africa Company.—Net profit for year to 
September 30, 1938, £402,573, a fall of £284,077. Dividend 63 
per cent., plus a bonus of 1% per cent. (Last year, same dividend, 
plus a bonus of 6} per cent.). 

Cow and Gate, Ltd.—Net profit year to September 30, 1938, 
£73,225, campeon. with £98,122. Dividend on £396,000 is 10 per 
cent., compared with 18" — cent. on £297,000, and 9 per cent. on 

99,000 new capital. To reserve, £10,000 (£20,000); forward, 

47,629 (£46,301). 


OIL OUTPUTS 


Tampico Oil, Ltd.—Total output from company’s properties 
> Mexico during December, 1938, 1,886 barrels in respect of which 
the royalty due to Tampico Oil, Ltd., amounted to 141 barrels. 
British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.—Total output, week to 
January 21, 1939, 11,336 barrels. 
Trinidad Petroleum Development Com 
for week ended January 21, 1939, 55,052 barr 
The Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd.—Total output for 


| week to January 21, 1939, was 1,222,725 
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THE ECONOMIST a = 
CONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELD: 
LONDON 


Where 
at the standard rate. be nt 
less income tax before a certain date the inal 
f payment, mable at or : stocks and shares js 
since the last date “stocks are tedee urn on ordinary dividends in 
is made for tnnecent | = = pedemotion ss ea aeons par. oes is made for accrued oe 
is t hen e : i dividends 
, ovate the yield includes any pro iest date w ion of interim 
; d interest st date the yield nd the earli e or reducti 
ae eh ft Se ee 0 Ee ee lwse wena 
In Se redeemable a the stock stands =e being taken o' 

stocks are de ent is taken Se dividends, acco 

date of ‘Tor euhennes to the div.” shares. 

calculating the yield on cum 






















































$>— 
Eo ride 
Prices, | ro) an. 25, 
Last two a 
pe | re Dividends Name of Security 5 
f sre Bee! oy | acbeabes } —— 
|| _ Prices, | . , inclusive a ne me 

a | exis | 3, \8y| | ae qs on | Ot 

ere | ins | ’ . Chia. of India £ 1/3ud) .. | 417 Ae 
| inclusive | a b a || Chtd, of Aus. 10/- |} 1 1/3 318 0 
=) Low. || High- | Low. || im és 3 | 7 344 me. {1 ati ~216| 6 43 

Ti | Cow | Be | bes — || 60.4] —2 13 6n) S2.| 3b. || District Aust. £5£3p-) 67; 410 0 
et_| ext re 219% 0. || 10414] — | 333 01 3a] 3126) En. 2S! 10, Zag a2te| zi| 219 9 

. “| i! 7llg | 69 i} Do. 4% (aft. 1957) 9419) — lg 370) 10 8a || Ham! Ss. $ =-|-i/-| 473 
ey et 1031516 219%, 1944-49 | 96lqxd) — 14 3 14 On) Iga} £36 || Hong. £5, £1 pd. 81 $38 

ee o5%s | Do. 3% 148-53 | Ou Fe] 4 6 Of “oa| “ob Martine Ct0h 2 #46 | ile) 3173 

1003, | | 9812 | 957% || Do. 312% 940-44 || 10314 i 3 3 la 7 | Midland £1, fy. 51, 

—i 7 991g | 96% | Do. 410% 1 Looe) + 81 3 3 3 | 8 4 Dis. £2'¢ fy. pd. 3 |---| 5 09 

Sg | 90le | 102716 || 944-64 ... —i 3 . 6 || Nat. 0 a 6 14 10 
eb ee |S esi i) i Syea ie! Belo as 

11553 | it 87 i F 234% |} 932) — 3 3 9 9 a |N. Prov. 5, 440 = 
ie, a ae i 3) Bese” I aot | = 218 3) wie bl ow. BE of Seulind 4| ... | 510 

16 88lo | 1g || Fund. | —l ' Tie || Roy. 1454 17 0 

510 90° | pais | sools | Nat D.2ip% 1944-48 | o4|—%| 37 3h 81 Ba | St. ofS.A. £20, £3 pd. jou —18| £32 
99516 | og || 10812 7 i} Nat. D. 219 954-58 i 9412 wie 3 15 455 10 1, 6! Union Dis. + | 86/6xd i>} 

Lolli 90 || 95% | 945s || Do. 3% ads 4% | ‘S| 1° | 3 is 2 | da] 98 | West. £4, £1 od. 

“4 93 } ov. 106 War sum af. 1952 82 4 «i ; e 6 9a insurance Slo| —1.! 310 6 

11215;6; 100 || 9812 | 965, | ree 3% «+22 97 | -1 40 8) £1, fully pd. a —l| 3 0 Of 

nee | et Se ori || Aware 3% 1933-53 || 97 omer -<-2 ‘| $06 ne el fe cor a SS) — Wi) 499 

102° | $02 | 99 61% ] a 24% ann a 319 0 4/6) $3/6 (Gem. Gio, tat pa oft] — 8) 38 0 

1 55 | ar Gen. ° 3  9e | 2 6 

Sie is |e | eee || Oe i | ae | kon Share chip | | 208 ot 

a lan ay | om Sas }102 | . 3 18 10f 31d | cenit . pd. . tate! 4 
‘ -75... ; 3/2a Pearl (£ ; 1412 | 217 oF 

es | ot Ya, | sms Rese |= | 3B a Ba | pooeaat | Sts dd 

Hoag SF, | 10se | wes | Canada 49 sie toas | sel | 8 By BO) te | Beet a “Ba) | 338 

toes ‘ 1091, || aM | 987% | N. Zealand 1940-60 - - 311 0 3 ae iR ptuae £)- 8 - | See 

108 9512 | 1 23 101 | Queens. 5 7 1945-75 3 2) 195 3/30 | Royal 41! £20,£1pd. 1612 2/61 3 8 6 
ited oS |) 1025, 107. || S. Africa 5% nents 1p| —2o| 51 i. 3/36 b | S.U.& ; 5 /pa. | 80/— | — 2; 211 Ot 

iiais 97 10814 \"Krw Minto Sex Bds. || 7912 -81, 4 " 0 | 6/6 @ es “ san tne &h wits pd ae 

“4 | Arg ad —3l, 1/6 Sun. Lf. Ass., 
23 4019 5012 || Do. “12 36) 1970 | ~1 9 16 i| t| investmen 71139 

= | 38 59 8814 | Belgian 4 0 G wninatil 2512 Nil | | Anglo-Amer. Deb. os 23 
39 i> is hot itor i 12 18 ov oo fe Lo ee if 415 6 
36 31 ii 31 12l5 | Brazil 5% ee os +1 15 7 3f\ 3c 102 Brit. Assets Trust 711 6 
37g | 12% || 145, ef oeenat (1912) 481p| +312| 10 6 0 | 2% “EE mig mend ag 519 2 
195, | | ee i | *. 30 7 33 | Seell For. —S 510 7 

44 | i | Guardian 6 0 

2 40 = 402 | Denmark 3% ......... a 4 . : 21 72" Ind. and Gen. 610 0 

10554 | 20 9812 Unified 4% 1llg} — 12] 5 0) 8 a || Invest. T: Inv. 10/— 5 5 3 
99 4 1 1 81 | Egypt 4% (British) lg} —6l2| 16 8 0 i 8b lo b|| Lake View In s 6 67 

104 8412 o8h4 ill, || French 4% a 5% 30'2 —5l2| 20 0 i Ql» 612 Mercantile ‘Ord 515 8 
6 | 20° || 44° | 50° | Ger joung Ln. 47% | 22% —3 | 10 16 Ow) ob 3a“ || Merchants Trust 5 6 9 
a | 15 || 33g | 2t% Greek 6% Stab bn 272 | —3 if 19 34] $21 35 | Scontie Ine. S/o. 33 

BESS * | a | . 

+ 25 a Fo | Hi [ of ti 46 13 O i 4c ae. Scottish Mort., ; 3 4 
581 20 3312 4534 iw ty4) red. 1959 “ a_i 9 8 | 65 31g presen Core, Os 
60. 35 52 45 | 6% ( dine 42 2 a 14 0 : 9b a United States 
64, | 38 as | ate ae “Pip 22 | 26 10 Oy 6b | 4a a is 

54 rw 3%... Brit. S.Afr. 6 
jase 914 978 % ee CE as bik i ce 6 131 Bis < Ss om 5 16 ot 

Z| 3 Sere ES| uml ~ | 3 gs ai | 32 lores a 
7 | tote Dane (ie eee tae "79l2| itp 32 6 faire! t6i00 Daily Mail & : ets 

U2 | 104g "Siss | "78%, | Liverpool 35; 195484 oin| | 38 6 +e ee , ii | $17 0 
87lg | 75 38 3 | Saaees % 1957-62 || 10112 66 )|| Hudson’s Bay Nil 
97lo | oan | 10250 1011, | . me z $% ava Invest Poe | 5 9 

. 7 

10554 S| de 

| 12i¢ 10¢ | Sudan Plant. £1... 12 0 
"s Brewery £1 412 5t 
pits 36) 122°) Anceie Brewer : 5 3 5 
Low | 6 ‘3 5196 6 Boscley Pet Sc. 6 7 ; 
|_ Fler. 5% 1950-70 || 1101, es 22 || Charrington & Co. £1 723 
112 | 1101, | Lon, Pass. 1985-2023 || 10812 40 155 | 7iga/| Distillers 40 
Ze | 415%, 7A 1988-2023 11412 40 12a | 175 || Guinness Se zi 749 
11214 _ | at ae 13 “B” 1965-2023... a 12 : Tine 20 Ind. . oe $8 Q 
2 “ after...... : 

11715 ut | ite 2126 ‘vB 3 10 10 8.1 13 \ & &G.) £1 6 13 0 
5 | 7 Nip] 1% || Met. W. 5% 50-70 || 114 a | 146 eee! 6 6 
8510 8312 2s 2ig || P. of Lon. ot 4a ||Taylor Walker Def.£1 

14” | 113% Railways 5 4 4 6a | 125 | Wauney Combe 6 0 

Worden. 23 Nil oe and Steel 768 

31.61 Ni a G.W ER De 2 Nil tron, Coal 5 ‘3 

a ie a Nil “Do. 3 geet 4012 é 3 66 4a Deneck Wiles £ . 7 6 6 
1 

a2 =" "oe Nil @ —s @nd cn 14 12 2 se 6. Baldwins 4/- gooevees 1 ¢ i? of 

Tite 8 Nil 2 oS is 10%4 9 0 a || Brown (J. Ord. Hof 6 2 ) 
is | 10% || isd Nil’ ee — 394 3 19 0 | to | thi Caramel Laird 3/~- 8 18 0 
121, 1 26 ’ 4 PL oeeseece 1034 10 c a Ord, oe 5 1 7 
sr | sen || 26) ‘26 fare Det. 51 7” 36 | Geen Ont A oe 18 0 
27 1012 b la PL non bane 1 9 
= ‘Acantaganta Oct ak ee Na since 386 ee eT rt 8 4 4 

on Nil ! Hosta lon nel 
| |S) eee | S| Be) Bae | ee 
51 | Nil | B.A. West. Ord. ...... Jy | 2, b 910 0 
ios | Gls | Ni | Ni inne a Ni | 2 108 "| Lamber 5i-| 910 &, 

1012 lg Nil Nil oe, $25.. 2112 9 6 1 6 10¢ Peaseand oe2 4 0 
eel go) | oe [ome | oe 514 6 S40] 20 | Powel 50 8 

5 Ze || Costa 0... || 35 16 10t¢ 512 | 29 x 
| a | oi | ie /Seemmene= | 312") 3 : raat te eh rn 
35/- 35/- | 426 tNil } St 10¢ borat ; 10 Of 
24 ] | and OC < | 57/6 6 : 7 me 4c i & Bivins ; 1 2 
| 108 |Alesan dere £2, £1 pa. | 27/6 > 3.0 65 ae | Stanton ete. 755 
co | 56 $5 || Be ot Bnglend = || Soa 412 130 | Stewarts ol - 
oe) ee ee $b | Bardey Ben | &9/- 339 4 3 Swan, Hummer om tase 

41/72 % | dip 32 | BE of Mont roo.” || 4 42 for exchange. (f) (Wield worked a boss. 
23° 2 || Se | 6c \BeotNewes fe SS worked on 14% basis, 2) 13% paid free of incom 
2 ‘Pasig { Bused Sa pepe of wens Teas’ (y) Yield based co 47% el corsen 

es Wield co 49% na 16% Kasia © Pree of lncvene Tae 

Lie coufon, 
we (w) Yield based on 40% 
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Torapenoh. Jal John £1 poi 1 ri | 
U. States Steel H $6112) ~— 
Un, Steel Cos. Ona 21/1012 — 4lod 
| Vickers 10/- 20/3 


ae? —3/112 


| 
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se 


y A 
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ar JIU 
ooZunnZZ 


Lines 

Patons & Deldvrins 

Whitworth & Mit. 
lectrical Manufactg. 

Associated Elec. £1... 

British Insulated £1.. 

Call 
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5/7, 1/3 
36/6 | —1/6 
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Limited Invest. 
Mid. & Sthn. 
Scot. & Northn. 
New British 
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SPP EDIONS W-) 


On UIeoart.]8H 
_—_ = 


-_ 


WOSUBoUn Souseu 
— 
“eaSeconsvuecaahovZneow 


v= || (a) 
% 


Hardman 2/6 | 
510% Pf. £1 "| 20/- 


ome able 


Name and Group 


Municipal&Gene—t—“‘SCSCON t 
For. Govt. Bond 


Gold 3rd Ser... 


Last two 
Dividends 
Name of Security 


(6) () 


Tie a) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £11 || 
Nil c'| Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 
Nil ¢ Gen. Refract’s 10/-... 8/6 | —19 | 
b| Gestetner (D) (5/-)... 25/- ioe 
20 || Harrisons&Cros.Df.£1| 77/6 | —7/6 | 
5 a) Harr ‘3 || 56/3 | —2/6| 
27 lp b Hawker Siddeley (5/-) } 21/9 | —9d | 
7 ¢| Imp. ware, 4} see |; 26/3 | —2/6 | 
ce} Nil 4 =i Smelt 1. “ 319 | = is | 
P. ting |—1 
tr a 17% | Imp. Tobacco efi | 6353; — 1g) 
$2-00) Inter. Nickel n.p. | $3122 — $532) 
3 b| 5 | International Tea 5/- || 10/- | —9d | 
6 b 4 6 ee Smee &) | 31/3 | —2/6 | 
10 ¢ = a, Lon. & Th. aneee 15/- | —1/3 
2210 ¢|| oon te Brick {1 . 45/- | —1/3 
14 b a al heh beck 5) | 4%] — 1g| 
@\| Mark *5/=|| 52/- | —2/-| 
121, b Murex £1 Ord. 68/9 |—4/412 
219 a’ res ‘Godirey Zi| | 32/6 | 
72 a|| Pinchin Johnson 22/6 | —1/3 | 
371 b Prices Trust Ord. SJ | 31/3 —3/1}9) 
31g a} Radiati ia | 
14 5! Ranks / 
2212 ¢ Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 |3 
5 Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-... | 
+ Smthfild.&Arg.Mt.£1 || 
| Spillers Ord. £1 
'| Swed. Match. oe 
| Tate — The ft 
| Ti 1. 


| Tob, . Ord. £1 i 
| Triplex Safety G. 10/- | 27/6 | —1/3 | 
| Ta we Monat 1 | gsj- | | — lod! 
ft} 71/3 |—4/4)9| 
51/3 | —1/3| 
21/3 | | —1/3 | 


33, | _ 516 | 
4/llg —3d 
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(56, 1019, =a 
25/— | —3/1ig) 
57/6 | —7lod| 
41/3 |-1/10iq 
62/6 | —1/3 | 


~Zooe 


~ 
= 


15 5b 

web) Wilpapt Mfrs. Deli 1 | 
a| Wiggins, TeapeOrd.£1/' 

58 5 wv. worth Ord. 5/-.. Isa rte Seen 


Mines 
\| Ashanti Goldfields 4/ -|, 79/ ae os 


59/9 | | —5/-| 
1514| — 14 


VADs UO US 
mee 
De OAnNN 


* 
ae 
a 


oe 
o 
Qa eoeaan 


Nil b De Beers (Def.) £2i2 
stud | Jo’burg. eee £l.. 
37126 | Rhokana Corp. £1.. 

Rio Tinto £5 
io. 6) Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- | 
75 6|Sub Nigel 10/- 
2/6 a'| Union Cp, 12/6 ty pd. 
Nil |W. a, 
0 ¢ Nil ¢'WilunaGold £1.... H 
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lIssue 


Issue price 


(Coanes| i] 
| jan. 18) 71939 


99 | 11¢-1 dis 

15-7 dis 
14 dis 
3d. pm 

27/--28/- 


oS 
Jamaica 312% | 99 | 
—1/- | Sthn. Rly.4% 982 
—2lod Taylor 51p% 2i/- 
_—_ oe idee 
| 


UNIT TRUST PRICES | 


managers and Unit Trusts Association 
oes not include certain closed trusts) 
| Change lin 


ee 


20/1012 


Jen. 25. 
i939 


13/3 bid 
10/lloxd bid | 
12/9-13/9 | 
12/6-13/6 | 
11/6-12/6xd | 


18/3-19/3 |— 
15/-—16/-  |— 


Jan. 25 | Name and Group 


1939 Ke 


10/6-11/6 — 1/— | | Keystone 

— 6d || Keystone 2nd 

— 6d | | Keystone Flex. 
16/3-17/— | — 3d || Keystone Cons. 
8/1012-9/11l2 | — 4ied | Revere .Cts 

| 


es, — 6d || Amer, Indus. .. 
19/--20/-xd* | — 3d || Brit. Ind. Ist... 
— 2nd 13/—14/- 
| abe 3rd 13/9-14/9 
14/-—-15/-xd |— 
15/--16/-xd | — 
| 12/3~13/3 = 
1 15/3-16/3 


15/6-16/6 
14/-~15/~ 
11l1gd-1/1 
14/6-15/6 
7/-—-7/ 


11/3-12/3* 
16/3-17/3 


B ieceere i gegepepees' ef feezeee> 


| 
20/1012 bid* | 
i 


| Other ‘Groups 
Brit.Emp. Istunit 
| Brit. Gen. “C” 
Rubber & Tin 
|| Brit. & Amer. 
Producers 
| Domestic 


3d 
+o 


13/112 bid 
11/-—-12/- 


itd 


Do. . x 5/ xd 
Gold Share Tst. 9-5/- 


11/6-12/6 
13/6-14/6xd 
13/—14/- 


= = tha 


| Bai, Trans... 
_ ~ an Bank, Ins. & Fin. 
= Tied) and... 


2 
ae 
16)6-il/6xd 


15/ pant bid 
12/6-13/6xd 


- lipd Brit Dom. In.... 
— 412d) — Square ... 


= 64 || Superlag .- s9° 


| 


12/6-13/6 
“68-$10° 52 ~ 


(a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (a Lan ore yeaty Geen (k) Yield on. 20% basis. 


Latest dividend equal to 
(t) Yield worked on 6% basis. 


to about 6- oS meicundaee paid free of income tax. 


Zoom 


"Jan. 25, jChange 
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srenccaaiaitinsbiaieneanitihaaiaea a Te ance 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 














| Net Profit | Appropriation Correspon 
Af Amount ||————_—_ eriod 
Balance | Payment | Available | Dividend me 
Year from of or aannasampeinenieinpesaninesanesoeinenne ed to | 
Company Ending | Last Balance || a 
Account Forward | Net | Divi- 
| . | Profit | dend 
Banks £ ris 
British Mutual Banking...... | Dec. 31 9,07 7,614; 22,460 10 
Royal Bank of Ireland ...... Dec. 31 11,01 9,941 40,279 9 
Union Bank of Manchester | Dec. 31 15,47 14,6 99,213, 10 
Financial, L and, etc. 
Brown (C.) Holdings ...... Dec. 31 1,5 142); 31,708 4 
C. of Aberdeen Property, etc.) Dec. 31 97 901) 9,322 13 


Wemyss Collieries Trust ... | Nov. 11 21,7 


27,127 52,910 10 
Iron, Coal and Steel 










Steel Developments ........+ Dec. 31 5,0 5,158) 4,300 54 

Rubber 
Buloh River.............seseesee Sept. 30 1,061 445, 6,507, 6} 
Gedong (Perak) ...........0+++ | Oct. 31 1,550) 1,573) 4,109 § 
Padang Langkat. ..........+. Sept. 30 2, 2,115|| 18,619 8 
TORMERE, ocosecccresescescoccsves Sept. 30 14,931 17,023|| 58,886 11} 

Shops and Stores 

Darnell (J.) and Son ......... Dec. 31 4,297 es 22,521) 15 

Textiles | 

ted Cotton Trust | Aug. 27 2,849) 17,589'| 166,707 8}+ 
Bennett (James), Warrington | Dec. 19 555. 391 16,350 7} 
Sparrow Hardwick and Co. | Dec. 31 21,866 22,57 35,076 7 
Wilkinson and Riddell ...... Dec. 31 27,8 27,018 51,461 11 
Tramways and Omnibus 


Tilling ">. A. Traction... | Dec. 31 150,833 
rusts 

English and N.Y. Trust ... | Dec. 31 32,889) 

Gen. Cons. Investment ... | Dec. 31 25,245) 


145,869|| 442,099) 10(s) 


34,362} 31,916 5 
24,655 49,133 7 


Greyhound Trust ........00+ Dec. 31} 35,85 41,148} 241,237, 40 
Metropolitan Trust ......... Jan. 2 51,031 56,601) 99,479 12 
Natnl. Dom., etc., Invest. Dec. 31 5,46 5,573) 9,002, 34 
Omnium Investment ......... Dec. 31 8,11 8,493} 48,850 3} 
Scottish United Investors ... | Dec. 31} 20,848 23,145 | 65,664 6 
Standard Trust .............+6 Dec. 31 34,911 34,672:| 50,906 5 
Traction & Gen. Investment | Dec. 31 32,21 33,855,| 66,987 12} 
Utilities and Gen. Trust ... | Dec. 31 9,456 9,584; 17,999 2} 
Waterworks | 
Cleveland Water ............ Dec. 31 7,003 6,345 5,014 10&7 
parecer lal as Pi 
and Nicholson............ ; 371 23,164| 44,137) 1l 
Berry Hill Brickworks ...... Dec. 31 3,52 3°585|| 17,056 . 
Cow and Gate.........ccsss000 Sept.30| 46,301 ,226 47,6 98,122, (0) 
Dufay-Chromex .........+.+00 Sept. 30 |Dr. 2,548 Dr122,378\Dr124,9. is Re. ; = 1249, (a) | @) 


Gen. Engineering (Radcliffe) | Nov. 30 (a) | @) 
International Combustion... | Sept. 30 21,510,| 177,655, 30 








Larkins (S. C.) and Sons Dec. 31 32,937; 31,965 13it 
Tag TARA so ccnevnsinscseosiins Dec. 31 12,437|| 59,141; 6 
Lunt (Richard) & Co. ...... Dec, 31 21,985|| 26,318, 13} 
Marshall (T.) Marlbeck...... Dec, 31 12,193 31,871| 24 
Pawsons and Leafs .......+. Dec. 29 32,645)| 15,798 5 
Phillips Rubber Soles ...... | Nov. 30 16,853|| 39,931, 10 
Williams (Ben) & Co. ...... Dec. 31 21 10,533, 8} 
Total Profits,1939,in £'000’s :\No.ofCos. 

0 isdiccsneiect 7, 12,994... 
To January 28........cc.000000s 111 8,0 14,705, 


ie RAS 
* For half year. + Free of income tax, ) N le i Absorbed 3 . 
(a) No ——— _ (t) £46,678. (s) Absorbed £400,000 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash share. Rate for i rked 
oy a ay be Geld ett setees to eotal dividend, unless ms 





j 

Pay- | Prev. 
Total able foes 
6, % 
cgpoosege % ose | Ble 
5 \Feb. 1) 4 
~~ | 8 
| Nil 
GI as 
$5 wa ™- 

55, Feb. 
siilhes Feb. 10 5 
ust. * Feb. 1| ¢4i4. 
aa 5lo one Sip 
6 it 6 
sesenee ers | 3 
“a 612) + 3 
eeeeee pee 6 
en |S 
4 ek oe 3% 
ss... Siiet | 67s ss 
12\2 (Feb. 18) 1242 





§ Fes of income ton, (t) On old capital. 
v) Payable in Australian currency. 
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January 28, 1939 
_ January 28, 
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Industry and Trade 


Week ended Jan.—December 


District Jan. ‘an. 
7. 1937 1938 
1939 | 1939 
, Northumberld.| 219-2! 296-3) 14,365- Dae 437-3 
Durham ...... 525-7) 674-3) 33,550-5 31,533°5 
Yorkshire. | 827°4| 973-0) 45,384-7, 42,5988 
Lancs,Cheshire 
and N. Wales | 298-1) 367-7; 17,743-3| 17,040°5 
Derby, Notts & 
er 707:0| 758-5! 33,863-8 32,160-0 
Staffs, Worcs, 
Warwi 410 20,203 - 2! 19,586 -9 
South Wales & 
Monmouth... 772-1} 792-1) 38,245-5! 35,901 -1 
t Other English — 
districts* ... 106 122-4) 5,564:2| 5,477-0 
Scotland ...... | 367-9} 649-0} 32,261 - 3! 30,479°1 1 
Total ...... 4,235° 1 [5.067° menial ae 228214-2 
* © lechadian Cumbertend, Gloucenter. Soneee 
and Kent. 
Cotton 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
(7000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety tena as | 
ig. L Aug. “a 
Jan. | den. | 1937- | 1938- 


1939 | 1939 
} 








Metals 


Jan. 21, | Jan. 20, 
38° | 


SALES On Lonpon METAL EXCHANGE 





Week ending 
| pr eneeenemencenns ———-—-—~——-| 


i999" i 


Tons Tons 
Copper........ ° 7,450 5,725 
bécstnbeiaiin . 1,690 1,675 


Lead 5,800 
pelter ........ -| 4,825 3,375 


U.K. Stocks 


| Jan. 14, | 
1939 





Copper (Br. official w’houses): | Tons 
Rend ssessssssssssscessees idea 34 


Tin Landis and ean mes 


! From Jan. 


1 to Jan. 


a, 3 25, Pea 25, 1939 


— 


Tons 
23,575 


4, 
22,650 
13,850 


—_——— 


| Jen. 21, 
1939 
Tons 

955 


5; 
26,327 
| 9,932 


COMMODITY 


MeTALS—{cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Jan. 15, Jan. 7, Jan. 14, 
1939 


1938 1939 
Production—per cent. of 
CAPBCILY ce eeeeeeeeeee 62°16 34:83 41-70 


Week ended 
an, 20, Jan. 12, Jan. 19, 
1938 1939 1939 


Tons Tons Tons 
Shipments ............... 5,596 5,949 3 

Stocks (warehouse and si 
D “scambone sesseee 6,600 cee 3,279 

Three Weeks ended 

Jan. 20, 1938 eo 19, 1939 
. Tons Tons 
Shipments ,............05 19,844 11,499 


Foods 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOuR 
(7000 quarters) 


Week ended Season to 


Jan. Jan. | Jan.| Jan. 

















‘. | 2) ae 1 
' 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
From-— i 
N. America......... 597 588) 12,083) 14,792 
Argentina and | 
Uruguay ......... 211 283! (2,743; 3,270 
Australia ............ 272: 253; 4,952 4,862 
TUOTED ....crsccossees oes 21; 4,087 4,289 
Danube and dist. 291 223) 4,217) 5,460 
ME sckccecevedtin ee ining 945) 424 
Other Countries... 46 53; 337) 561 
Dt i. 1,417 1,421) 29,364! 33,658 
oo i } 
cn, ce 468 478 7,972 7,965 
Orders”? ...ccecee 338 248) 5,907) 7,745 
NIN, accccvietencs 23 4 387) 754 
Belgium ........0+ 104-106! 2,884) 2,486 
Holland ............ 98 70, 1,841) 1,989 
Si canahicahideanh ae 574, 799 
GrOOCE......cccsccces ie 25, 880° 620 
Scandinavia ...... 39. 34) 750, 933 
Other European 
Countries ae 74, 63 2,721 3,625 
x - European \ j 
Countries ...... | 250} 393/ 5,446 6,742 
EE ae “+ 1,417 1,421) 29,364) 33,658 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MaAIzE MEAL 
__(000 quarters) 

















Week ended From Apr. lto 

From Jan. , Jan. | Jan. , Jan. 

> | 1, 22, | }. 2l, 

op 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | ' 1939 
Argentina ............ 113, 165) 31,408 11,960 
Auantic America ... 294 250 1,888 12,480 
Danube Region ..... ‘ 66| 1 2,977 3,250 
S. & E. Africa ...... 4 25! 5,179 1,298 
Indo-China, etc. ... | 65) 25; 1,608 1,933 
«ARG intima . | 542) 565 43,060 30,921 
OTHER Foops _ ae 

Week ended 

ke 14, | Jan. 21, 

1939 | 1939 

Bacon 
hates in London (bales): 

eat .cccksaccncesoceseceesss 11,472 | 15,256 
Cemnhans .cccccccceccccccccees 5,762 | 5,106 
DUtch ....ceceeeceeececsereees 4,303 | 2,156 
Lithuanian ....ceccecesseee a6 1,801 2,599 
Pobish ..cccccvcsccescocccccese 2,923 3,587 


tp abcatta tl .| 4,136 © 2,713 


D/d for home consumption | 9,634 6,618 


Exports 279 152 
____ Stocks, end of week .. cisenousen. ' 131,795 127,738 


STATISTICS 


OTHER Foops—(cont. ) 


Week nied 
Jan. 14, | Jan. 21, 
| 1939 |” 1939 
a oe ae Sa siet eae 
COFFEE : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.): | 
Sranilinw-Landed pees sia 517 | 883 
» D/d for home consn. 167 66 


so MOBS cccnscccccccsce 2 2 
» Stocks, end of week 3,742 4,557 
Central and S. American : } 


ins cis icncuskanewanh 1,455 | 1,308 

D/d for home consn. ... 3,018 } 2, a 

Ria 272 | 

Stocks, end of week ...... 54,198 | 52,907 
Other kinds—Landed...... 9,103 | 23,623 

»» D/dforhomeconsn. | 3, 217 | 3,756 

a; MIE einccccsnicoras 182 


» Stocks end of week 52,360 | 72,545 
Meat: 


Suoplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
PU Minti dncisatecnisersas 10,168 9,431 
Beef Ge 4,999 4,747 
Mutton and lamb ......... 3,140 2,937 
Pork and bacon ..........+5 974 1,023 
POUEIY, GBC. saccccesccoccenase 1,064 724 
SucGar : 


Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) : 


a 6,381 | 20,733 

NOS REE 12,794 14,081 

T Stocks, end of week ......... _— 263,424 
EA: 


Seles on avten A/c. (pkgs. os 


8,027 | 7,263 
22,014 | 22,711 
4,761 | 3,877 
1.016 | 440 
1.416 | 2,632 
. | 81.603 83,687 


* Weeks ended Jan. 12th and Jan. 19th. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
_ AND LIVERPOOL 











Week ended 
| — 
Jan, 14, , Jan. 21, 
1939 1939 
Randell, .ccccccscesecccesseesse tons 741 555 
Delivered  .....ccescceesvese tons; 3,535 2,500 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 83,411 81,466 


{ 


aoa — 


~ WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 














(000 tons) 
———_; ; edule 
| Week ended | From Jan. 1to 
! - —» 
| 
Mia | at | Jae: | Ost 
| 1939 | 1939 | 1938 1939 
Argentine to—  ———~—w ' = 
U.K. and Orders 3-7 | 1:9 | 47:9 | 28-4 
Continent ......... 14:7 | 18-6 | 54:3 38-0 
U.S.A. pies | 18:3 | 20-1 | 47:5 46:5 
Australia, razil, 
Ea 5) w. | 08, O-5 
Calcutta to— | | 
U.K. and Orders... 2:9 2:9; 0-2; 63 
een. goxcouces oes ies | tte kes 
may t 
U.K. and Orders| ... | 6:6 | 1-5 | 10-5 
Continent .......+ ose 0:2 | - | O32 
Madras to U.K. ..... . aa ace | ‘ 
India to— 
ipente. PACierere a ee | 0:6 1-5 
SandAED coeccovsccacees | ove | O'S] vo | O°3 
TERR. icccesseces + | 41:1 50°6 152°8 132-2 





. _ Jan, 25, 


GRAINS (per bushet)— 2938 
ee a ot 
Oa ica, a istoeseseses SOG 


= Basey, Winnipeg Mayo". Sai 
ALS (per Ib 
‘Producers’ export 


9:97 
10°25 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


1939 
Cents 


631g 
5134 
287g 
47 


3754 


Sonne N we 
10. 12g Conn aes 9°00 





Jan. 18, Jan. 25, 
1939 1939 


Ib. Cents Cents 
Miia NYS Seraies il seeseee 46°70 46°00 
Lead, N.¥~ $pot........0cc00ee0s > "485 4-75 


Spelter, Bast St. t. Louis, spot ... 4°50 4:50 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
ne wees Accra, Jan. ...... 4°36 4°25 


og 
5 5 
Rio, No.7 a a 
9:04 





Jan. 18, Jan. 25, 


1939 1939 
$s Cents 
ee sf eer a 
eeewoanes 8-38 8-42 
Teak thiean Ties ‘aausictiaiies 6°40 6°65 


Se Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 


barrel ... 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1554 15716 
do. Feb. 1554 15716 


DeEin SPSL <cenccceccenreccee 2°77? 2:80 
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an. 18, Jan. 25, Jan. 18, Jan. 25, an, 18. ' 
Jg30” 1939 1939 1939 J am 18 Jn, 3, 
CEREALS AND MEAT SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. ae oe | eoee, per fine conse. is 4, eS 
GRAIN. ec.— Cubes One ee eeeseceeeerrereaere® 24 o 24 6 SILVER (per ounce)— Pe ene 2 148 Bly 4 
Wheat— s. d. os. d. Geatiad  cssancaneniinines 22 3 22 3 : 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 rd as 28 0 28 3 see eeeeeeeeeeeeee 20 lle 20 lle FORO R eee eeeeneeeees *Peeeeeweerees 1 Bl, 1 Oy 
Enc. Gaz. av., per om. eocsenncs 2 ; : ; Granulated — ....cccceeeeeeesnees 21 0 21 0 
prllt: Mat pet ental recon Home Grown vnennemen 2 9 2 9 Seesanee 
Straights, d/d London _ .......«- = ° = S d. d. - ‘i ‘ 
: 13:07 = 13° d/d site, 
Maniebe, OX STOTE 2... cc seeceeees 240 «(239 eH Win paper bags 205 20 im om 0 ton ies Monreal | 
Pastey, Eng. Gaz., av. per cwl. ... : ” : ¥ 14-88 15-00 42s, per toy 
ts, ” ” ”» ooe . . ‘ 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 ib. 29 6 «28-9 N38 10.7 | CHEMICALS— 24 34s 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. .....- 70° 7090 11:59 12-07 Acid, citric, per tb., iess 5%... 1 9 107 
MEAT— Total 13-44 13-62 tends . 7 \ oe 
Beet, per 8 tbs. — 4 4 4 TOBACCO (per ib. — s d. s. d. ” *OCCCOC OCOD EO t eee eeeees 0 2ig 0 a 
English long sides........-+.++++ 4 irginia stemmed and un-f 0 8 0 8 , Orxalic, net 0 54 0 zt ; 
4 10 5 0 st to fine 2 6 2 6 . SPCC R Sete ee te eeees 0 6 0 6 % 
Argentine chilled hinds seeeee : : ° $ stemmed and : - : Z mn Tartaric, English, less 5% : hh ' 1 
_ StEMMEM .......seseereceseensees , . 
Mution, per 8 lb. Nyasaland stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 1 2 tf 
English wethers .......s-s0-0+5 oa STEMMED .....ceseeeeaseeeseeees . @ 8-6 , 20/0/0 2000 
5 4 5 4 St 0 4 0 4 0/0 2100 
N.Z. frozen wethers — ......-+- : ; ; ; East nda} emmed .......+ : : : : (110 Tie | 
cam per 8 ib.— 44 44 Unstemmed ...... 1 2 1 2 a a4 ; 
NZ. fPOZEN  ...eseecereneeereeees 5 0 5 0 $ B ‘ 
6 4 
Pork, English, per 8 lb. ......-++ 610 610 TEXTILES oo 4 4 
BACON (per cwt.)— COTTON (per ib.) — d. » ds! 7 
English cteenecneeeeresceccseseunseres 3 0 = ° Raw, Mid-American al - §-21 5-17 ; saris 7. 
Se 2s ae Sakellaridis, F.G.B. wee 7°28 9-38 | Soda Bicarb. sessessnsee pet ton — 11/00 1100 
i. saentshinatedinaeeateceit oS ae 6 874 870 CNA no on roa{ 550 Bs 
BAMS (per cwt.)— nk a Tein Gavetian) | Im, Ms omen ot tah gent lng 19/100 19/0)0 
Camadian ...cs.esesesseeeeseseseres 102 0 102 0 Cloth, slx 16 326 & 508 61 wile S.D. Straits, cif. see Risin 10/12'6 10/716 
** *” 36 HIDES . * 
United States .........sssseeeee 98 0 88 0 19% 1s,3zs 4 he “ae m6 26 (per Ib.)— . ‘ . ‘ 
» 38 in di ie , pie ten salted, Australian... § 5 0 Se 
OTHER FOODS - 3? in. dine, 5 z Tio yds., . 9 West Indian ........s00e00 woeree ; 3, : y 
— cwt. . Bly Ib. ........- ‘ 
pe iietehcenti 123 0 121 © | prax (per ton)— Stem | Ge tememeneeeeenet 3 
canton OE 82 0 0 
New Zealand —....eesereesenees 23 : oo : Livonian ZR scsssscsoseersseseses re 2 4 : Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... { : m1 om 
TaD eencsaseasvennonoenonente 2 ia s SRNR BED — neqeeeesrnterymenns 83 9 83 0 Market Hides, Manchester— 9 4 9 44 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— ee et soceee heavy ox and jer { 05 Osa 
. 1 2 HEMP ton 4g 0 
Cael necemrereencereonncesoones {30 0 ao eeealibnnnii 7 0 7 0 RBI igecncceecpentitcnnesse {$HRoe 
New Zealand 69 6 68 0 Cage cones 200 #2 0 0 5 0% 
sahadelioatiates 70 0 68 6 | JUTE (per ton Best Calf seseessmsnseereereee'’ 9 52 
swenereosseeces s : - . Jan.-F 2. seeee t eo seeewereesences 20/6/3 21/15/0 =. ao { 5 0 5 0 
¢ -Vi0. to e o 
I acsersectvenisnininitnintale 63 0 61 0 BEAD seoscosneentesacnvesoses 20/00 21/5/0 = ¢° fa 
~~ 219 21 3 oa, ora rh’ &% ee ee : 1 oe 
Accra, OO eed inieads wtabiibnadbuadl 22 9 22 3 _itsan yaa eosesrecccesrs * 17 s 17 ° Sole Bends, 8/14 lo. senecereceese { 21 21 
ss 37 0 37 0 K (per ib.) — “eS tame A >2 22 
CRD: scicinitidibensepenennss 80 % 0 eae a Bark-Tanned Sole sreseseeeee{ 5 3 5 2 
NE iii iniceatiiiiain 0 32 0 JOQAD verrerseerersesrserereencorsess| 8 9 @ O hacia DS Hid met 0 62 co 
Santos supr. c. & f. ........sceeses 33 6 32 6 ea 8 0 8 0 WS do.......4 9 8 0 Bp 
62 0 60 0 >, ee 15 15 
Costa Rica, medium to good 3% 0 7% 0 WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 0 Slo 0 Sh. 
22 2S Southdown, greasy Ip 12 Bellies trom DS do. ...sess0e-+: {ci ioa 
Kenya, medium ..... pelibnedites 3% 0 7 0 » _ Lincoln hog, washed Ill, Illg 0 7. 0 ta 
EGGS (per 120)— ee ucens eet cag 22 22 Eng. or WS do. ......... {$3 cea 
English (15-1512 1D.) ssssscceee ws is 8 = crea. bred 30-36... SMe TL eatng Hide acsgrrennennd 1 8 ETM 
Danish (1542 Ib.) ....00. ations 
ae 2 ll 6 il 6 ‘Merinos 70's average os sie a 2519 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. : $ -f 
t's ” aoe seeee 2 24 : 
Qungne, 9: Aizen bene ...... . Crossbred 48's einen aiierndiess 16152 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall | | 
~ _ Beanilian Rio Pera...... oe ee : = Amer. rid.bri. Lond. 010 010 
66 5 MINERALS — in bulk, for contracts, 
wp Bleep vos DOKES) 10 9 12 0 COAL (per ton)— — or or a Furnace .....-.000000 seanesonene 0 sat 6 3 
Lemons, Naples .,,...... boxes rs rie Welsh, best Admiralty ......... » ; 4 ‘ wssasscccccesecsessecses 0 412 
we 99 100 18 9 ROSIN ton)— 15/50 15/100 | 
Ps Sicilian ......... boxes 16 8 15 8 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 19 0 S : — ceieibinionnetante% 19, 10/0 19150 
Apples, Amer. (var.) ... barrels{ 95 § 27 6 Sheffield, best house, at pits ... = : 2 : RUBBER (per Ib.) — . . . = 
Canadian: Nova Scotian f 12 0 11 3 IRON AND ton)— a weoenees 8 5 Oo aa 
(var.) barrels 27 0 26 0 Pig Cleveland No. 3, did. ..... 99 0 33 0 a “— seceeneoen a 
ae ce «+ | Bars, Middlesbrough ............ 0 one cwt. o Hv 
~— Almeria os barrels * a Fails, BEAPY wevenvnseinns 190 © 190 0 TN Orange .....cccsceseess oun te 0 S45 
tapefruit African me sae wiiseais 3 : ALLOW (per ew. = 
» Jamaica ecveveseses ai "Copper 43/1/3 42/5/0' ibe a & 16 6 
‘ jaffa, Seediess ...... zs z 3 CAS ceccrcsereeecesee | 43/2/6 42/6/3. ce 4 
Three months Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 43/6/3 42/10/0 Swedish 3x 8 « eee . std. 20/15/0 ae ‘ 
* Cyprus, seedless ...4  **" 235 43/7/6 42/11/3 we BABKT cecccsees 20/5/0 
in ios Tin— 216/7/6 213, x 18/5/0 18/5/0 
1 0 10 6 10 pas ZXKE cccccccccses > 
» Texas (March Seediess) 12 6 12 0 Standard cash eeeeeerceccscceres 216/10/0 /0 Canadian Spruce, Dis. 23/0/0 23/0/0 
L ARD (per cwt.)— Three months SOCKS OLEH CCE SEEe ae = _ gnecaree an per Tioad ee yi 
50 0 50 0 Lend, sof fensign— 14/100 Laie’ Rio eeereesesesovers ger ae. 3 0/0 25 0/0 
eeeeeeeseees 58 0 56 0 . Teak Seneeessesseseseeeees per ‘al 
Maas Speedie Cash oreseseves sssseeeseneseneee | 14/11/3 1 Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 0/12/0 on : 
UB. crrvssscrnssverssreseesssnreecese$ ah § Sh : Bnglish, pig ....eerrerersseeree 16/10/0 16/5/0 English Oak Planks ...... 0/6/0 ; 
PEPPER per Ib.— Spelter, G.O.B.— 13/13/9 13/8/9 English Ash Planks «..... ,, «0.7/0 7 
rere pe: Te sa $ aie pussy 3m nommcnenien | 13/15 Bits VEGETABLE OILS Slisie mon 22/12/6 22/128 
Wile Masiock aa} fn Bond) © 34 o 3 tolling bales en 102/0/0 102/0/0 Tefined s.rcsccessceseceeecee  31/15/0 sigs d 
FOTATOES, (per cwt.)— ™ Widksl, home end expen ...... en terete eee ceccesensennne 1B 6 576 
English, King Edward, Sitand{ 5 § 3 6 Antimony, Chinese ccococ.....cd 50/0/0 soeilaesee vigsesa age 13/126 13100 © 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— : rae Ca Cais aon on 4 
cea, Osho 6 3% 6 3%, | Wolfram, Chinese ......peruntt{ $7 8 37 0 La Pia, Jan Ka Placa, Jam. sevvvnenreeeer 10/0073 12/100 
Yellow Crystals .......... wes 19 101g 19 101, Gear wae ane Turpentine om 3 0 43. 
* Weeks ended Jan. 12th and 19th. seecesccccesess POF if 
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